POEMS. 

in  AMD  Gompamt  take 
ioterrstiiiK  volume 

ames  Russell 


ible  and  characteristic  t>cem8, 
the  best  paper,  with  rubricated 

_  nd  exquiriielv  bound  in  polisbe<l 

uckram.  With  a  fine  new  Portrait,  regarded  by  bis 
family  as  the  beet  likeness  of  Mr.  Lowell  io  his  laUr 
years.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  S1.2S. 

A  Notable  Book  and  Life. 

Townsend  Harris,  First  Ameri¬ 
can  Envoy  to  Japan. 

Bv  WiLUAM  E.  Orippis.  D.D  .  author  of  '‘Japan :  In 
History.  Folk-Lore  and  Art,”  “The  Lilly  Amort; 
Thoms.”  “Brave  Ltttle  Holland,”  etc.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  Crown  8ro.  $3  00. 

The  material  of  Dr.  Oriffis’s  book  is  of  very  bigh  bi;>tortc 
Value,  and  is  new  to  Americans,  Enropeans  and  Japanese.  It 
eooaiata  largely  of  Mr.  Harris’s  Journal  while  envoy  to  Japan, 
and  fills  the  trap  in  Japanese  books  between  Commodore 
Peprv’s  work  and  the  treaties  made  afterward  by  Japan  v  tth 
the  Cnlted  States  and  European  nations.  Mr.  Harris’s  life  in 
New  York  was  exceedingly  useful  and  Is  admirably  depicted. 

A  Solution  of  Present  Problems. 

Christ’s  Idea  of  the  Supernat¬ 
ural. 

By  Rev.  John  H.  Denison.  D  D.  Crown  8vo  $2  00. 
Dr.  Denison  offers  this  book  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
Of  preaslng  problems— of  material  phenomena,  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena  (Including  hypnotism)  and  spiritual  experiences.  It  is 
thooghtful.  sincere,  eloquent  and  worthy  of  the  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  good  readers . 

A  Book  about  Butterflies. 

Frail  Children  of  the  Air. 

By  Bamitbl  H.  Scuddkr,  author  of  “The  Butterflies 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada.”  etc  Illns- 
traUd.  Crown  svo.  in  decorative  binding,  fl .%. 

Dr.  Sendder  knows  all  about  butterflies  and  their  life.  ’This 
book  is  written  in  an  engaclna  style  and  the  reader  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while  reading  a  delightful 
book  he  is  following  a  thoroughly  competent  guide  in  fascinat¬ 
ing  excursions. 

A  Charm  for  Every  Day. 

The  Whittier  Year  Book. 

Passages  for  each  Day  from  the  Versa  and  Prose  of 
John  GRgKM.EAF  Whittier  A  beautiful  little 
book,  with  a  fine  new  Portrait  of  Whittier.  Iflmo, 
$1(0. 

This  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Holmes  Year-Book, 
Which  hts  been  exceedingly  popular. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs. 

New  Popular  Edition  of  one  of  Miss  Phbtps's  most 
striking  stor'es.  W'ith  illustrations.  Unifrim  wirii 
Mr.-.  Wiggin’s  “The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol.”  Square 
12mo.  75  cents. 

Sold  by  all  ytooksellers.  Sent,  ytstpaUI,  by 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


CalwA  A  Specimen  pages,  etc  . 

▼  w  m  seutoiiuppllcatroii. 

International 
"'^uabrtd^!^  Dictionary 


f  WEBSTER'S  ' 
llNTERNAnONAL 
VDICTKlNaRr) 


THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 
BCCAUSe 

It  to  easy  to  And  the  word 
wanted. 

Words  «re  ^veii  their  cor¬ 
rect  alphabeticul  plMceft,e>ich 


V  fact  alphabetical  pl»ces.eiich 

N.  DKTIQNART^/  one  begUml^  a  paragraph. 

It  Is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
pronunciation. 

The  pronnoeiation  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  din- 
critkwlly  marked  tettera  used  in  the  schoolliooks. 

I  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

I  The  etymologies  are  fnB.  and  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  are  given  lu  the  order  of  their  development. 
It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

I  The  deflnIUons  are  clear,  explicit,  and  full,  and 
,  each  is  wutalned  in  a  aepanUe  paragraph. 

|G.  .fr  C.  MBMtRIAM  CO.,  Pubiisbers, 
SpringSeld,  itass.,  V.S.A. 


The  $5-^ 

POCKET  KODAK 

EASTMAW  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Great  Special  Offer 

Limited  to  Oct.  31st. 

Thonsands  of  doctors.  Kwvers.  olergymep,  busiuess  men.  teachers,  scholars,  snd  parents,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  other  readers  of  'hisp’per.  have  requested  ns  to  make  a  special  offer,  for  a  limited  time,  on  our  great  standard 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia  of  the  world’s  knowledge.  We  have  decided  to  do  so  simply  as  a  means  ol  adver¬ 
tising  this  great  store’'on8e  of  infortpation.  We  do  nut  expect  to  make  money  by  this  off.  r,  as  the  very  low 
price  and  extremely  liirerai  terms  offered,  bnt  little  more  than  i»v  for  paper,  printing  and  binding;  bnt  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  t  -Ik  c  eat^d  will  help  to  advertise  this  most  modern  and  up-to-date  home  reference  library. 
Believing  the  readers  of  tbis  paper  to  be  well  meaning,  and  trnstvrortby.  we  do  not  hesitate  In  placing  before  them 
the  greatest  baixaln  ever  uSei^.  and  on  auch  easy  terms  that  any  one  who  can  afford  an  investment  of  7  cents 
per  day,  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Adopted  as  a  text-book  by  many  schools  and  colleges. 

No  business  or  professional  man,  honsewife,  teacher,  student,  lonng  or  old,  prosperous  or  otherwise,  or  any 
one  else  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or  who  is  interested  in  the  laudai-le  enterprise  of  self-eiidcation. 
cm  afford  to  allow  this  rare  oppoitunlty  to  pass  by  without  very  careful  invesiigailo'i.  Understand  tbi- groat 
work  embodies  all  the  features  of  a  compleie  dictionary,  and  a  thorough  encycloptuia.  The  new  and  entirely  up 
to  the  times 

Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 

the  regnler  price  of  which  is  fr.)m  S4S  to  S70.  is  now  offen  d  all  readers  of  this  paper  for  the  insigniflear  t  sum  of 
7  cents  per  day,  in  tnonihiy  payments  of  %i  tach.  until  the  sum  at  fl6  is  paid.  This  is  Imt  little  more  than  one- 
thiid  toe  regular  price  of  the  four  inagniflcent  volumes  as  represented  in  the  picture.  This  greatest  of  all  diction¬ 
aries  and  encyclopedia-’  wa«  ed  ted  by  such  world-renowned  scholars  as 

Dr.  Rob’t  Hunter,  A.M..  F.Q.S.,  Profs.  Huxley,  Morris,  Herrtage,  Estoclet,  Williams,  etc., 
as sisied  by  scores  of  other  specialists  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

Over  $750,000  required  to  produce  this  Magnificent  Monument  of  Education. 

ft  is  a  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Every  word  is  exhaustively  treated  as  to  its  origin, 
historv,  development,  eiy  luoiosy.  pronunciation,  ami  various  other  meanings. 

It  is  a  Thorough  Encyciopedla  of  anatomy,  botany,  cben.lstry,  xoOlcgy,  geology,  art,  music,  agriculture, 
physics,  philosophy,  merhanirs,  historv.  m  thnlogy,  biblical  knowledge,  etc. 

It  Is  a  Superb  Library 
Book,  substantially  bound, 
printed  from  new  plates  In 
large,  clear  type,  on  heavy 
white  paper,  and  illustrated 
with  thonsands  of  new  pic¬ 
tures  made  especially  for 
this  work. 

It  is  better  than  all  other 
dictionaries,  because  tbe 
latest  edition  of  Worcester 
contains  but  116,000  words 
and  2,126  pages;  the  latest 
Webster  contains  but  140,000 
words  and  2,011  page-;  the 
Standard  contains  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  ovtr  200,000  words  and 
2,318  pages,  and  even  tbe 
C<-ntury  contains  but  22i.OOO 
words,  and  sells  fur  $60  to 
$100  Knc)  eloped  las  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  sell  for  $50  to 
$200.  This  great  ENCVCLO- 
H.<£DIC  DICTIUNABY, 
c-niaining  S.S-IT  pages,  over 
3.000  illustr-tions,  bound  in 
four  ha'  dsome  voluoies.  has 
over  250,000  wor.is,  50.000  en- 
cyi  lopedic  sul’jects.  and  is 
seJii  on  sneb  easy  terms 
The  above  lllustrntlon  lean  exact  reproduction  of  the  tour  magnifleent  volumes  of  Thk  |  ever' le  dy  can  buy  it  wllb- 
Encycuop.rdic  Dictionaky.  They  are  bonnd  in  rich,  ailk  cloth,  with  gilt  back  stamp,  hand-  o’jl  fin  .n-  i  ii  inconvenience, 
somely  embossed  sides,  and  niarbl^  edges,  flach  volume  S  Inches  wide,  ilU  inches  long,  3  i”- 1 
cbea  thick.  Contains  5,;t57  pages.  :t,UU0  Ulostratlons.  Weight,  about  40  pounds.  I 

Accepted  authority  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

DON’T  FORGET  This  special  offer  holds  good  for  a  short  time  only.  The  price  will  be  gradually  increased 
I  nn'Jl  it  reaches  f42  to  UO  per  set.  and  no  discounts  will  then  be  allowed.  It  s  not  for  sale  in  bookstores,  and  can  only 

be  obtained  from  us  or  our  authoriced  representative . 

I  What  Good  Judges  Say  about  the  Work. 


K  J  [i  t 

'  fe-tl  {  ' 

fe.®  ■  !  W. 


I  prize  bikhlv  The  Encyclopswlic  Dictions ry  for  the  The  En ’.yclopaedic  Dictionary  opeosthedictionary  war 
number  of  words  it  contains,  for  nccnracy  of  definitions,  which  may  involve  tbe  Cenitir'  ,  the  Standard,  and  the 
forful'n  Si  of  illu-lratien-’.  and  for  encyccp.  dic  com-  Interna  ional.— New  Fork  World, 
preheiisiveness.— Bishop  Samuel  Falloics,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  consider  Tbe  Eocyclnpmdic  Dictionary  supeiiortn 
Hrs  many  distinctive  claims  to  supetiority.  Such  a  Webster,  Worcester,  Century,  or  Standard.  For  the 
work  has  long  been  needed  by  the  business  man,  the  busy  lawver  who  wants  to  know  things  quickly,  no  bet- 
sciive  student,  anu  in  tue  home  circle.— Philadelphia  In-  ter  reference  book  could  be  bad. 


I  have  examined  The  Encycl^ipsedic  Dlctionaiy,  and 


Benjamin  F.  Hughes, 

Attorney  and  ex-State  Senator,  Philadelphia. 


am  mnch  pl-ased  with  It.  it  Is  valuable  as  a  dictionary  I  have  Webster,  Worcester,  and  the  Century,  and  for 
acd  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  cop  ous  and  yet  con-  encyclopedias  I  have' the  Britaunica  and  Appleton’s.  It 
cis  .  In  all  respects  it  is  a  work  that  every  student  is  but  simple  truth  tosavtnat  The  Enciclopaeilic  Dic- 
sLould  possess.  George  T.  Werts,  tlonary  is  a_^m_^D'flrent  substitute  for  ail  at  them. 

Governor  State  of  New  Jersey. 


lid  possess.  George  T.  Werts,  tlonary  is  a  magn’fleent  substitute  for  ail  of  them. 

Governor  State  of  New  Jersey.  J.  H.  Atwood,  Attorney.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded  if  books  are  returned  within  ten  days. 

CAUTION.  I  How  to  Get  this  Great  Work. 


*r%m  1.  Prtiht,  SrM.  Send  $J  bypost-offlee  order,  express  order,  or  check 

sjaxiM*.  Sutiiaaiia  6i..'  mentioning  this  paper,  and  the  entire  four  handsome 

In  nyiy  u  rstv  ••  i-r.*!  ..r-  volumes  will  be  forwarded.  Every  month  thereafter 

»2,  in  the  same  manner,  untilihe  sum  of  $1618  paid, 
aai  oaiy  GutiieriMd  AMrieRD  »uhii«b«rs  of  *THi  Understand  tbe  wbole  set  of  4  volumes  is  sent  when  the 

mcTCLorAiDte  Dictioiuinr.*  n^ir  •eitioB  am  mm  a  *.  mat  u  au  al  «  ax.  s  h 

•orrMtM  Mi  rMU«i  to  MU  for  tM  MMfit  of  $2  is  paid,  thus  you  have  tbe  use  of  them  while  pay- 

tM  teorioM  It  hM  Mr  ing  the  balance,  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  day.  All 

oadoroMOOt.  kut  otMr  oork  clolmiM  W  k*  rovtsoS  ^  r  ^  ^ 

■lu  tu  tiu.  uiasti,  chnacna,  u  not  antiwricM  fr-igbt  or  express  charges  must  be  paid  bi  purchaser. 

**  *'**  ****“”  *****  We  refer  to  any  commercial  agency,  irany  bank  in  Phil- 

purahu.n  .bouk  nimys  uat  tn»  mm*  .f  adelobis.  Any  one  wishing  to  pay  ensb  for  tbe  complete 

tM  Sjmdieou  Publlohinf  CoaMM  m  kM  kotua  jjay/v  a  •ia  aa  .1 

of  tho  tiuo  Me  otMr^^  Mo  o«r  rooofnitioa.  B^t, may  doduct  10  per  cent.,  and  send  ti4.40.  Thisaaow- 

THi  cMsau^sbUiuiw  ro.  ance  is  i  ractically  the  cost  of  keeping  the  account  if  pur- 

cnased  on  easy  terma  Agents  Wanted. 

Pamphlet  of  8d  specimen  pages  free  on  receipt  of  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 

S>  ndicate  Publishing  Company,  ^PHii5iuE*LP^iX.  pa. 


This  is  the  Time  to  Replenish  Your  Sunday-school  Library. 

For  a  very  helful  catalogue  of  books  approved  by  the  best  judgment  of  practical 
Sunday-school  librarians,  address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

S3  Union  Square,'  New  York. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST 


October  8,  1898. 


The  Presbyterbui  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work 


Has  Just  Published 


nemoiials  of  Pordsn  ntaaionaiiea  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

By  Wx.  RAMkiiT.lateTrPMarer  of  tbe  Bo«rd  of  Por- 
pigo  MIwIods  12  BO,  t>M.  Ifr.  Raiikin  b»«  otad*  tk* 
rrimpliatloii  of  thee-  bript  memoir*  a  labor  of  love  aad 
of  devotion  to  tbe  memory  of  the  missionaries  of  uor 
Board  who  dleo  prior  to  18B4,  a  large  number  of  whoas 
be  knew  i>eraonaily. 


Of  these  Books  sent,  postage  paid,  to  anyone 
sending  ONE  new  subscriber  to  the 
Evangelist  with  $3. 


Addresses  Daiivercd  at  the  Tweaty-Ptfth  Analversasy 
of  the  Reunloa  of  the  Old  aad  New  School  Preshyt*. 
riaa  Churches,  Hittstmig.  Pa..  Hay  iS  IrtS,  By  Preai- 
dent  F  U  Paiton.  Rev.  UauBT  M.  Hooth.  D.D..  LLkO., 
aLdRev.  WM.HaNRTKoBBRTSjDD..  LL.D.  Pnbllahed 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Medical  MImIoim. 

By  J.  G.  Kbkb.  If  .D.,  LL  D.  12mo.  Paper.  26  cents. 
Dr.  Kerr  shows  clear>y  that  tbe  association  of  medleal 
practice  with  tbe  preachiog  of  tbe  go»pel  has  its  war¬ 
rant  in  Scripture  and  in  the  pitiful  neceasities  of  the 
beatuen. 


In  most  cases  the  retail  price,  and  postage  added,  of  the  two  vol 
umes  nearly  or  quite  equals  the  year’s  subscription  price ; 
but  we  WISH  THE  NEW  NAME,  hoping  to  keep  a 
friend  once  gained. 


The  Presbyterian  System ; 

Its  Characteristics,  Authority,  end 


Rev.  Wii.UAi(  Uknby  Robkbts.  D.D.,  )<L.D,  ISmo, 
60  cents.  A  concise  statement  of  tbe  chfActeii-tics  ot 
tbe  I*resbyterian  System  It » Iso  lodlty  ms  tbe  extent 
of  the  anthority  ovt-r  ministers  snd  uktnbers  of  that 
system  as  contained  in  tbe  Westminste/  Standards. 


Manual  of  Law  and  Usage. 

By  Bbbjanin  F.  Bittihoxb.  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Wssbington  City.  Third  e<  itlon.  re¬ 
vised  aod  ei  liTged.oontaininK  the  acts  and  derisions 
of  the  As-emblv  to  I8ll6,i  o  u»ive.  16mo.  Net,76oenta. 
A  new  edition  from  new  plates. 


Bede’s  Charity.  Uesba  Strettou.  A  charming 
story 'of  an  nnselllBh  life  and  Its  reward. 

Bek’s  First  Comer.  Mrs.  Conklin  (formerly 
Jennie  M .  Drinkwater).  The  books  of  this  auth¬ 
oress  are  extremely  well  written,  tree  from  every 
tal’‘t  of  sensational  trickery,  yet  so  intensely  Inter¬ 
esting  that  they  draw  the  reader  on  gently  from 
page  to  pace  with  the  attraction  of  earnestness^ 
slmpUctty  and  purity. 

Black  Beauty.  Anna  Sewell.  Itsinflaeucenpon 
yont  g  people  in  giving  them  distinct  Ideas  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  kindness  In  their  treatment  ot  animals 
will  be  Invaluable. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol,  The.  Kate  Douglas 
Wlggin.  A  rich  Invalid  little  girl  becomes  a  joy  In 
her  loving  and  giving  life,  and  a  blessing  in  her 
painless  death.  Full  of  humor  and  pathos. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Countries  and  aU 
Times.  Chsrlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Christie’s  Old  Orgsn:  or.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Mrs.  O .  F.  Walton.  How  Christie  and  the  old  organ 
grinder  learned  the  way  to  the  Heavenly  Home. 

Christie’s  Next  Things.  Christie  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates  took  for  their  class  motto,  “Doe  ye  nexte 
thynge.’’  They  found  tbe  advantage  of  beginning 
with  tbe  nearest  duty. 

Captain  January.  Laura  E.  Richards.  Life  In 
a  llgh<  house,  as  lived  by  an  old  sea  captain,  and  the 
little  girl  that  he  saved  from  the  sea. 

Cruise  of  the  Blyetery,  The.  This  record  of  a 
trip  of  the  McAll  Mission  Boat  along  the  coast  of 
France  is  full  of  interesting  Incidents. 

(jnlm  Rock.  Glance  Gaylord.  The  Story  of  a 
Year:  what  it  brought  and  what  It  taught. 

Christie’s  Home-Making.  Minnie  E.  Kenney. 
A  story  of  two  young  people  who  attempt  to  found 
a  home  on  Christian  principles. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  'Trevylysn.  Mrs.  Charles. 
A  Story  of  the  times  of  Wbitefleld  and  the  Wesleys. 

FIshin’  Jimmy.  Anrle  Trumbull  Slosson.  A 
wonderfnUy  attractive  dialect  story  of  a  plain  fish¬ 
erman  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  was  revealed  tbiongh  his  sympathy 
with  the  fishermen  of  CBtlllee. 

Bulps  to  Bible  Study,  The.  ‘  *Ozford.  ” 

Interwoven  Gospel.  William  Pittenger.  The 
Foot  Histories  of  Jesus  Christ  blended  into  a  com- 
plei«  an  oontlnnons  narrative  in  the  words  of  the 
OospeL 

In  His  Name.  E.  E.  Hale.  A  story  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Miss  Mnloch.  A 
story  of  which  readers  young  and  old  never  tire. 

Jackanapes,  and  Other  Stories.  Mrs.  Ewing. 
Three  stories  of  English  military  and  rural  life, 
charming  In  style  and  Inspiring  in  spirit. 


Jan  of  the  Windmill.  Mrs.  Ewing.  In  this  de- 
lightfnl  tale  of  a  great  painter  who  was  brought  up 
in  a  windmill,  the  genius  of  the  hero  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  Mm  from  being  happy  and  tmthtul  In  all 
humble  duty. 

Jesalca’s  First  Prayer.  Hesha  Stretton. 

Life  of  Christ.  James  Stalksr. 

Mias  Toosey’s  Mission,  and  Laddie.  Two  rare 
stories.  Miss  Toosey's  Mission  was  a  great  failnre, 
and  yet  a  grand  success. 

Ministering  Children.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Charleeworth. 
Story  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich. 

Noble  Life,  A.  Miss  Mnlock.  A  self-forgetful 
spirit  triumphing  over  nnnsual  physical  disabilities. 

New  England  Girlhood,  A.  Outlined  from 
memory.  Lucy  Larcom.  The  author’s  early  life 
In  the  days  when  the  dignity  of  labor  was  made 
visible  to  all  by  tbe  self-respecting.  God  fearing, 
studious  mill  girls  of  Lowell. 

Polly  Oliver’s  Problem.  Kate  Donglas  Wlggin. 
Polly's  “problem”  wasXhat  of  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  so  many  others  came  Into  her  life,  wMch 
she  met  bravely,  that  the  book  Is  a  helpful  one.  It 
Is  also  bright  and  charming. 

Queechy.  Miss  Warner. 

Rab  and  His  Friends.  Dr.  Bnown. 

Story  of  Pstsy,  The.  Kate  Douglas  Wlggin.  A 
sketch  both  humorons  and  pathetic  ot  kindergarten 
experiences. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life.  The.  Mrs.  Ewing.  A 
popular  story. 

Summer  In  Leslie  Ooldthwalte’a  Life,  A.  Mrs, 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Tbe  special  point  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  story  is  In  the  things  that  Leslie  allowed  to 
be  crowded  out  by  the  claims  of  duty  and  kindness. 

Stepping  Heavenward.  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss.  A 
record  of  the  growth  of  holiness  In  a  soul,  showing 
that  “earthly  care  is  a  heavenly  discipline.’’ 

Schoenberg-CotU  Family,  Chronicles  of  As 
told  by  two  of  themselves.  Mrs.  Charles.  A  story 
ot  Lather  and  the  Reformation. 

Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  Show¬ 
ing  the  widening  power  of  Infiuence. 

Timothy’s  Qneel.  Kate  D.  Wlggin.  A  story  for 
anybony,  young  or  old. 

Tom  Brown’s  School.Days  at  Rugby.  Thomas 
Hnghea. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Thomas  Hughes. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Mrs.  H.  6.  Stowe.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  merits  of  this  story  of  the  times  of 
slavery. 

We  Girls.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  A  Home 
Story. 

Wide,  Wlde.World,  The.  Miss  Warner. 


JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Bns.  Snirt., 

■334  Cbestnilt  St.,  PblladelphU,  Pa. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representing 
tbe  Bmrd. 


Heprodaeed  In  Mlnlatare.  BUIT/T  OF  BLOCKS. 

The  Temble  at  Jemsslem  ss  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great  In  the 
time  of  Christ.  Modeled  after  the  best  autborltlee.  Rhov  Mg 
Ite  oonstrnctlon,  with  Its  triple  courts,  surrounding  walla  sSns 
and  gateways.  Made  in  two  sixes  and  packed  In  a  eohstantlal 
box.  Prices  SI .36  and  ttJiO. 

TEMPLE  BLOCK  CO.,  WILLIAH8POBT,  PA. 


PATENTS 


L.  DKANB  *  SON,  Solteltora  of  Pnteata  aaB 
Coansellors  la  Patent  Caaes.  MeGlll  BnilfUag, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  8.  Pat.  OffloeJ 
All  Patent  bnriness  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rataa. 
Onr  facllitlee  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  I'be  Bvaogelist. 


Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertaia  visitors. 
Lodging  30  and  75  cents.  Ifeals  33  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  and  steam  cars  to  Bxpoeitiea 
Oronnds.  Write  for  clrcnlar  to 

President  HORACE  BUMSTBAD,  Atlaata,  Qa. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 


The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETAH6EL/ST, 

33  Union  Squaro,  K.  Y.  City 


The  whole  Library  of  40  choice  books  sent  free  of  charge 
for  a  club  of  fifteen  new  names  with  $45.  Now,  young  people, 
where  is  your  energy !  Address 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

33  Union  Square,  Neur  York  City. 


XUM 


I  f  so.ask  your  dealer  for  the 

Glasgo  Twilled  Lace  Thread 

or  send  ten  cents  In  stam  ps 
and  receive  a  sample 
spool,  500  yards,  by  mail. 
You  will  pronounce  It  as 
thousands  of  other  ladies 
have,  the  best  you  have 
ever  used.  Try  It. 

Olasso  I<ace  Tlu-ead  Co., 
Olaago,  Conn. 


Massachusetts. 


New  York. 


Mlliurunu  RWUIURU  Uon  ot  jaass  wom. 

Wiill/hiif  nnmm  ■  MBit  tcwanmtfw^  miul  Twmty. 

five  sores— twelrs  Id  nof*  Jake forRnriocsiMlskatliiK. 
Olsssifiil  sad  MDScsrooaiss  of  stodr :  slso^praparstoty 
aadaotiaaal.  YasrooauneDMSspt.  11.  IMi.  Apphrto 
iSSWA  a.  ALLEN.  Piinoipsl,  Bradfa(d,l£iss. 


lOHKBKBKHeSK’S  TKACHEB8’  AOENOT. 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

'  Bstabltshed  186S. 

a  East  I4th  STRsar.  Nsw  Torn. 


Hon  SCHOOL  FOB  OntLS. 

No.  «07  6th  avenue, 

Bht.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  OAKDNER,  Prlnclpala. 


RTK  SEMIN  art,  BTE,  NEW-TORR.- For  partlcn 
Isnaddiess  MRS.  S.  J.  LUV. 


NSW  York,  New  York,  n  Bast  74th  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

tVeroosli.  sraded  School  for  Girls.  Oct.  t.  Special  college 
■separstorjr  class. 


TMLaadiagCoiisenfatorrofAmwiia^..-''-''^ 

Caai.  FAS1.TSM.  Okecior. 

VWadsdiaUIShr 


K|f  ^  ^  lor  Prospectos 

information, 

W.  Hals,  General  Managea 


HiM  8.  D.  Doremiis. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  8rd. 

7K  Madison  Avenna  New  York. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  havInK  talent  and  desiring  to 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correepond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particular,  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL. 

3  Pearl  Street,  Bockford,  111. 


The  Misses  GrinneU's 

M  Mast  64th  St.— Primary,  Acadnnic,  and  CoUege-Prepara- 
tary  Departments.  Oct.  A  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


A  NEW  HOME  at  Fardham.  Elderly  people  and  others.  $16 
^  per  month  and  upward. 

C'ircnlars  at  148  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  City. 


Pennsylvania. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Clnasical,  Mdentillc  and  Special  Conrees.  Mosic  and 
▲it.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnplls  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Addrees.  Chambereoarg.  Pa. 


Prhnstltania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSVlVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fan  term  begins  Sept.  lA  Beantifol  location,  pleasant  home 
Ufa,  thorongh  cooraes  in  every  department. 

Miss  K.  J.  DkVobr,  President. 


New  Jersey. 


Tl»  l«isses,M«XU,®W  ‘“f 

CSoaely  connected  with  New  York  City,  college  Preparatory 
and  Academic  conrees;  exceptional  opportnnlties  in  the  Lan- 
gnagea,  Mosic  and  Art.  Refers  to  Prominent  Educators. 


Lakewood  Heigrhts  School 

FOB  BOYS. 

Among  tk*  Pluto. 

Preparea  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

Jaxrs  W.  Morkt,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIOaETON.  M.  J. 

▲  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1858,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  c  hristiap  faculty,  is  beantlfnlly  sltoat^ 
V  tth  large  and  heantlfal  gronnds  and  boUdings,  fine  gymna. 
Mnm,  steam  beating,  and  every  soiroonding  refined,  bealthfol 
and  bap^.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  snrronndlngs  re 
eelved.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WANTED  -  EVANGELISTS  OF  JULY  18  AND 
AUGUST  8.  We  are  entirely  out  of  copies  of 
The  Evan°'elist  for  .Inly  16  and  August  8.  If  any  of  our 
subscribers  can  oblige  ns  with  copies  of  these  dates  we 
shall  consider  it  a  great  favor. 


The  Standard  Underwear  of  the  World. 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices; 

In  New-York  City  at  our  own  stores  only: 
176  Fifth  Av.,  below  23d  St.,  (Main  Retail.) 

nDlUPUCQP*®^  Broadway,  Near  28th  St. 
DnANunCo^l^j  B’dway,  below  Cortlandt  St. 

Descriptive  (Catalogue  Free  by  Mall. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

m  Madlaon  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

16tb  school  year  begins  Sept.  2Sth.  English  and  Clas- 
Meal  Day  School  forbo^  Well  equipped  Gymnasinui. 
Pilmart  deoartment  under  careful  Tnstmetion. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph  D.,  Principal. 
Three  hoys  fitted  at  this  echool  now  on  Honor  Ball  in 
thair  respective  classes  at  PrfnMton. 


Connecticut. 


AND 


ANNOUNeEMENTS 


HMM  ORADC  STATtONCflV 
MFORTCD  NOVELTIES 
lEATHER  OOOOS 


UNION  SQUARE 

•a  EAST  iath  street  new  tone 


STUDY  LAW 

Systematic  and  thorough  courses  taught 
by  aUc  and  experienced  teachers. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  legal  education. 
Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 
CMOAao  CoaacteoNDCNOt  School  of  Law, 
Riafes  But.,  Chicaoo. 


AT 

H 

O 

M 

E 


ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 


OPEN  OCTOBER  Ist. 


TOUK  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIHRABY 
sboold  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  sew 
The  Evangelist's  List  of  the  best  100  sunday-scbool  book^ 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  llbi^^  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list;  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


liillif'fliTi  'r.lv-ijjttfl 


THE  E  VANuEMSTe 


October  8,  1S95. 


Cm6fci^C^C> 


ARTIST  ARTISAN  INSTITUTE, 

Focndrd  1887,  BT  John  Ward  Stimson. 

140  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  most  promisiog  Art  School  iu  the  country,  established  on  the  broadest  and  m-^st  scientific  basis.— JIT.  T.  2Hmci‘. 
President.  Ex-Gov.  Joshua  L  Chamberlain.  LaU  President  of  Bowdoin  Collette. 

Treasurer.  Horace  J.  Fairchild.  Elsq.,  Third  Vice  President  of  The  H.  B.  CMlin  Co. 

Secretary,  Henry  R.  Elliot,  Elsq.,  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist. 

Manager,  HARRY  SEYMOUR  BARNES,  Esq. 

INSTBUCTFOBS : 

Walter  Shlrlai^  N.A  ,  Harry  "Seymour  Barnes,  Geo.  U.  Shorey, 

Geo.  Wharton  Edwards,  Henry  McBride,  Miss  Ha>ri»t  E.  Niles. 

Cbas.  C.  Cnrran,  Edmund  M.  A>-he,  Miss  Amy  M.  Hicks. 

F.  Wellington  Rnckstnhl,  Olaf  Sangstad,  Mrs.  2.  Dee  a  Gardner. 

WITH 

Mrs.  FLORENCE  CORY’S  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  DESIGN. 

TERMS :  by  day.  by  night. 

Per  Season  (8  months)  in  advance,  .  .  $50  00  $25  00 

For  further  information,  apply  or  write  to  HARRY  SEYMOUR  BARITES,  140  W.  2Sd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DRESS  GOODS. 


NEW  YORK. 


cC>  \  4ko 


Autumn  Styles. 

French  Boucles,  Jacquards, 

Bourettes,  Tufted  Vigognes, 


MOHAIRS. 

English  and  Scotch 

Mixed  Suitings, 

Diagonals,  Serges. 


Tartan  and  French  Plaids, 

Crapes,  Crepons^  Cachemeres. 


Silk  and  Wool  Fablics 

in  White  and  Light  Colors  for  evening  wear. 


ilk  Thread  Holders 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


CORRECT  STYLES 


WEDDIN6  INVimiONS 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

On  Saturday  last  died  a  man  whom  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  the  greatest  scientist  of 
the  age,  Professor  Louis  Pasteur.  Names  like 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  arise  at  once  to 
confront  such  a  statement  as  this,  but  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  forgetting  the  marvellous 
change  they  have  wrought  in  the  world  of 
thought,  it  is  still  safe  to  say  that  Pasteur, 
and  no  other,  was  the  epoch-making  man 
of  bis  time.  The  facts  which  he  contributed 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  are  funda¬ 
mental  facts.  The  question  to  which  he  found 
an  answer  was  one  in  which  every  human  be 
ing  is  vitally  concerned.  From  the  beginning 
of  time  men  have  been  asking,  “What  is 
disease!”  with  no  expectation  of  an  answer, 
but  Pasteur  found  the  clue  to  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  answered  the  question  of  ages. 
The  variety  of  his  discoveries  was  very  great, 
but  they  all  led  up  to  the  discovery  of  this 
profound  and  important  secret. 


Looking  back  now  over  Pasteur’s  life,  the 
orderly  sequence  of  his  discoveries,  and  their 
evident  tendency  toward  this  end  so  unex¬ 
pected  by  the  world,  is  like  a  revelation  of 
providential  guidance — a  view  which  Pasteur 
himself,  the  truly  Christian  scientist,  would 
be  the  first  to  sanction.  As  a  student,  his 
bent  was  evidently  toward  chemistry,  and  be 
took  such  rank  in  the  Ecole  Normale  of  Paris 
as  to  secure  on  his  graduation  an  appointment 
as  assistant  instructor.  While  holding  this 
position,  having  barely  attained  bis  majority, 
he  made  a  discovery  which  was  in  reality 
fundamental  to  all  his  future  investigations. 
He  discerned  the  fine  dividing  line  that  sep¬ 
arates  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  from  that  of 
organic  nature,  by  establishing  the  law  that 
the  molecules  of  the  former  are  symmetrical, 
of  the  latter  dissymetrical.  This  great  dis 
covery.  not  completely  established  until  after 
he  had  been  made  assistant  professor  at 
Strasburg,  brought  him  into  the  front  rank 
of  scientific  men. 

Those  were  the  days  when  spontaneous 
generation  was  supposed  to  be  an  established 
fact,  chiefiy  because  it  had  never  been,  and 
apparently  could  not  be,  disproved.  Prof. 
Pasteur’s  attention  was  called  to  the  study  of 
fermentation,  and  he  succeeded,  as  Prof. 
Tyndall  admitted,  in  restoring  “the  convic¬ 
tion  that  life  does  not  appear  without  the 
operation  of  antecedent  life.”  From  the 
causes  of  fermentation  in  general  to  the  mala¬ 
dies  of  wines  the  step  was  a  natural  one. 
Living  organisms  were  the  cause  of  both,  and 
it  was  found  possible  to  trace  each  disease  to 
its  specific  cause  and  thus  to  discover  the 
remedy.  The  importance  of  this  discovery 
to  the  commerce  of  France  was  enormous ;  and 
it  seems  now  like  the  natural  stepping  stone 
to  the  next  discovery,  which  prevented  the 
ruin  of  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
south  of  France. 

The  silkworms  bad  become  so  diseased  that 
silk  husbandry  was  menaced  with  total  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  aged  Prof.  Dumas,  then  the 
most  celebrated  chemist  in  France,  had  sought 
in  vain  for  a  cure  of  this  plague.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Pasteur,  by  this  time  director  of 
the  Normal  College  and  professor  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  to  devote  himself  to  this 
search.  Pasteur’s  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
ferments— that  they  were  due  to  living  organ¬ 
isms — prepared  him  for  success  in  this  new 
research.  He  soon  established  the  fact  that  i 
the  disease  was  a  parasitic  one,  and  'brought  i 
about  its  cure  by  the  separation  of  the  healthy  i 
from  the  unhealthy  moths,  and  the  use  only  i 
cf  the  eggs  of  the  former.  This  discovery  ' 
suggested  the  theory  that  all  communicable 
disease  was  parasitic  in  its  nature,  and  from  < 
this  suggestion  grew  all  that  later  work  i 
which  has  revolutionized  the  treatment,  as  it  < 
has  laid  bare  the  cause,  of  disease.  His  theory  i 


that  the  contagions  diseases  to  which  human 
beings  are  subject  may  be  entirely  stamped 
out,  as  was  the  silk  worm  parasite,  can  hardly 
be  disputed  as  a  theory,  although  as  yet  the 
conditions  are  wanting  for  making  it  an  es¬ 
tablished  fact.  But  the  amount  of  pain  and 
suffering  already  saved  to  the  human  race  by 
his  discoveries  is  incalculable. 

And  all  these  years  this  great  man  has  been 
setting  an  example  of  the  spirit  by  which  the 
life  and  labors  of  a  Christian  man  should  be 
carried  on.  Hie  own  motive  has  been  to 
serve,  never  to  secure  reward.  Rewards  have 
been  heaped  upon  him,  medals  and  prizes  and 
positions  of  honor  have  been  his  without 
stint,  but  the  true  exponent  of  his  life  is  that 
bare  little  room  near  St.  Cloud  where  he  died, 
the  oarpetless  fioor,  the  narrow  pallet,  the 
meagre  furniture,  and  the  crucifix  in  his  dying 
hands.  Simple,  devout,  earnest,  without  a 
thought  of  self,  was  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
services  to  his  kind  can  never  be  forgotten 
while  the  human  race  endures. 

Last  Saturday  the  British  Government  ad¬ 
dressed  its  ultimatum  to  China,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  degradation  of  the  Viceroy  of  Szi- 
Chuen,  who  failed  to  protect  the  missionaries, 
bore  witness  to  China’s  submission.  It  is  so 
common  a  thing  for  China  to  appear  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  request  which  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  for  her  to  deny,  while  in  fact  not  com¬ 
plying  with  it,  degrading  an  official  here,  for 
example,  and  giving  him  a  better  place  there, 
that  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  report 
that  directions  have  been  issued  that  Lui  Ping 
Chang  shall  not  be  permitted  again  to  take 
office.  The  British  fieet  now  in  Chinese 
waters  is  proceeding  to  Nanking,  the  seaport 
of  the  Szi-Chuen  Province,  to  make  sure  that 
the  promises  of  China  in  this  matter  are  car¬ 
ried  out. 

I  Notwithstanding  this  action,  the  American 
Commission  will  proceed  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  riots.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commission, 
which  now  consists  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
John  P.  Merrill  of  the  Baltimore,  Consol 
Sheridan  P.  Read,  and  Mr.  Fleming  Cheshire. 
Our  country  has  a  duty  to  our  own  mission¬ 
aries  not  discharged  by  the  action  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  degradation  of  Liu,  while  most 
significant  in  its  bearing  upon  the  safety  of 
missions  in  China,  his  failure  to  protect  not 
only  American  and  English  missionaries,  but 
also  those  of  France  and  Germany,  being  the 
sole  reason  given  for  the  measure,  is  still  ohly 
one  step  in  the  reform  of  the  conditions  under 
which  missionary  work  in  China  is  carried  on. 
The  evils  that  Liu  has  wrought  will  not  be 
done  away  with  by  his  retirement,  for  by  his 
machinations  and  those  of  his  adherents  the 
entire  government  of  the  province  has  become 
impregnated  with  anti-foreign  prejudices,  it 
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it  ramored,  however,  that  the  aucceaeor  of 
Lia  will  be  a  Viceroy  of  one  of  the  northern 
provinces,  who  is  inclined  to  be  friendly  to 
foreigners 

The  situation  in  Cuba  grows  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Though  the  truth  is  as  bard  to  come  at 
as  ever,  if  appears  that  the  Cubans  are  mak 
ing  a  heroic  struggle,  and  perhaps  some 
progress.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  be 
gins  to  be  turning  in  favor  of  recognition  of 
Cuba  as  a  belligerent,  and  doubtless  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  strengthened  by  reports  of  such  high 
handed  proceedings  as  the  descent  of  Spanish 
marines  upon  Florida  to  search  for  filibusters. 
The  weakness  of  Spain  in  this  struggle  is 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  latest  reports 
from  Madrid,  which  come,  however,  by  way 
of  Havana,  and  are  to  be  received  with  cau¬ 
tion,  are  of  a  cabinet  crisis,  the  Canovas  gov¬ 
ernment  disagreeing  on  the  subject  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  policy  of  General  Martinez  Campos,  Com- 
mander-in -Chief  of  the  army  in  Cuba. 

The  choice  of  General  Miles  to  succeed  Oen 
eral  Schofield  as  Commander  of  the  army  will 
give  general  satisfaction.  No  abler  officer  is 
left  to  us,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one 
who  better  deserves  the  promotion  to  which 
seniority  also  entitles  him.  From  the  time 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  the  present  day,  his  services 
have  been  admirable.  He  served  during  the 
entire  Civil  War,  was  four  times  brevetted  for 
bravery,  with  one  exception  took  part  in  every 
battle  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  at  its  close  had  attained  to  the 
full  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 
Then  accepting  appointment  as  Colonel  in  the 
regular  army,  he  went  on  to  such  deeds  of 
valor  as  eclipse  even  hie  fine  record  in  the 
Civil  War.  To  him  is  due  the  quieting  of  the 
Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull,  of  the  Nez  Perces 
under  Chief  Joseph,  and  of  the  Apaches  under 
Oeronimo.  Again  and  again  he  has  received 
the  public  thanks  of  the  Legislatures  of  West¬ 
ern  States.  He*wa8  made  Brigadier  in  1880. 
and  Major-General  ten  years  later.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  been  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  and  the  many 
friends  he  has  made  in  this  city  will  regret 
his  departure,  while  they  rejoice  in  his  well 
merited  honors. 


New  Jersey  has  in  a  good  degree  redeemed 
herself  from  the  deep  disgrace  of  recent  poli¬ 
tics  by  her  two  nominations  for  Governor. 
It  is  not  often,  in  the  history  of  any  States, 
that  two  men  so  far  above  all  possibility  of  re¬ 
proach  as  Chancellor  McGill  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Griggs  are  given  to  electors  as  candidates  for 
high  office.  Of  Chancellor  McGill,  the  candi 
date  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  in  words  of  too  high  praise, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  say  that  Mr.  Griggs, 
the  Republican  candidate,  is  behind  him  in 
worth.  Both  men  are  incorruptible,  both  are 
intelligent  and  capable.  It  is  a  happy  day  for 
a  State  when  such  men  as  these  are  put  in 
nomination,  albeit  politicians  may  be  somewhat 
abashed  at  finding  the  usual  weapons  of  their 
warfare  blunted.  This  is  the  way  indeed  to 
get  politics  out  of  the  hands  of  the  politicians, 
this  the  way  to  induce  men  to  come  out  and 
vote — to  give  them  for  candidates  men  whom 
they  can  be  proud  of,  to  leave  them  no  ground 
for  saying  “What  matter  whether  we  vote  or 
nott  ‘The  rascals’  will  be  in  power  whichever 
party  wins.” 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  CONTBART  WINDS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 

That  night-storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee 
which  is  described  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew  pictures  many  an  experience  in 
the  Christian  life.  For  weary  hours  the  dis¬ 
ciples  have  been  toiling  at  the  oars  in  the 
teeth  ef  the  tempest.  All  the  strength  of  the 
fishermen’s  brawny  arms  can  scarcely  push 
forward  the  little  boat  against  the  angry 
waves — for  “  the  trind  was  contrary. " 

Yet  that  fierce  head-wind  proved  to  be  a 
blessing ;  and  in  the  experience  of  many  a 
child  of  God,  it  has  been  found  equally  true. 
A  career  of  unbroken  prosperity  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  a  man,  to  a  church,  and  to  a 
nation.  It  breeds  pride  and  self  -  conceit. 
When  we  are  seeking  for  what  we  want,  we 
call  upon  God ;  after  we  have  got  it,  we  too 
often  give  ourselves  the  credit.  The  ten  lepers 
all  prayed  for  relief  from  their  misery.  After 
they  were  healed,  only  one  of  the  number  re¬ 
turned  to  give  thanks  to  their  Divine  Healer. 
The  essence  of  sin  is  a  determination  to  have 
our  own  way  in  disregard  and  defiance  of 
God.  Our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  consent 
to  this ;  He  sees  that  it  would  not  be  best 
even  for  a  Christian  to  lay  his  own  plans, 
choose  his  own  way,  and  always  have  a  smooth 
sea  over  which  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
Wherefore  He  sometimes  sends  a  stiff  head¬ 
wind  into  our  faces  for  our  own  good  as  well 
as  for  His  own  glory.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  blessings  of  “contrary  winds.” 

1.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  loftiest  ca¬ 
reers  have  usually  begun  from  lowly  birth 
and  early  adversities ;  our  greatest  men — like 
Lincoln  —  have  been  cradled  on  the  rocks. 

•'  Parts  and  poverty”  has  been  the  recipe  for 
success  in  life.  No  greater  mischief  can  be 
fall  any  young  person  than  to  be  bom  in  lux¬ 
ury  and  be  fanned  with  the  breath  of  fulsome 
flattery.  The  stem  wind  of  unsparing  criti¬ 
cism  is  often  needed  to  open  our  eyes  to  our 
own  follies  and  to  drive  us  back  from  courses 
that  would  lead  us  into  certain  dangers,  and 
possible  destruction.  One  of  the  loving  offices 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  reveal  to  us  our  sins 
and  to  head  us  off  from  pursuing  a  course  that 
seemeth  pleasant  to  ourselves,  but  “the  end 

'  thereof  is  death. ” 

2.  Headwinds  of  adversity  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  the  soul.  There  was  pretty  severe 
practice  at  the  oars  that  night  in  that  Gallilee 
gale.  God’s  great  object  in  the  school  life  of 
this  world  is  to  develop  character.  “Count  it 
all  joy,”  said  the  stalwart  Apostle  James, 
“when  ye  fall  into  divers  trials.  Knowing 
that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience.”  Afflictions  are  sent  not  only  to 
punish  the  faithless,  but  to  make  the  faith  of 
the  true  saint  more  vigorous.  The  young 
minister  who  is  on  the  lookout  only  for  easy 
places,  dooms  himself  to  be  a  dwarf;  there  are 
many  of  us  older  pastors  who,  as  we  look  back 
over  our  lives,  never  cease  to  thank  God  for 
difficulties.  Sometimes  when  we  were  tempted 
into  indolent  drifting,  God  smote  us  with  a 
headwind  that  sent  us  to  our  knees  and  to  our 
oars. 

8.  Another  benefit  of  contrary  winds  is 
that  they  make  us  more  watchful.  There  was 
no  sleeping  on  board  of  that  little  fishing- 
smack  during  that  night  of  tempest ;  even  the 
three  disciples  who  slumbered  in  Getbsemane 
were  wide  awake  then.  The  very  anchor  that 
in  the  harbor  is  a  mere  appendage,  becomes, 
in  a  tempest,  the  ship’s  salvation.  We  often 
have  what  sailors  call  “the  anchor- watch," 
when  we  must  keep  feeling  of  the  cable  of 
prayer  to  see  that  the  “cable  is  taut”  and  the 


anchor  is  holding  stout  and  strong.  It  was 
during  such  a  night  storm  that  grand  old 
Martin  Luther  shouted  his  “Ein  feste  burg” 
above  the  roar  of  the  hurricane. 

4.  Adversities  awaken  us  to  our  dependence 
upon  God.  When  we  are  full  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  God,  just  as  the  foolish  Prodigal 
Son,  as  long  as  his  money  held  out,  forgot  his 
kind  old  father.  His  hungry  stomach  and  his 
gnawing  conscience  set  him  to  thinking  about 
the  dear  old  homestead  and  the  loving  father 
whom  he  had  forsaken.  The  Psalmist  tells  us 
that  when  the  Lord  “slew  the  children  of 
Israel,  then  they  inquired  after  Him  and  they 
returned  and  sought  God  earnestly.”  There  is 
more  than  one  church  whose  present  spiritual 
condition  ought  to  send  both  pastor  and  people 
to  their  knees.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  that 
the  Master’s  eye  is  on  every  church,  as  it  was 
that  night  on  the  toiling  disciples  in  the 
boat ;  His  ear  is  ever  listening  for  the  cry  of 
faith. 

5.  The  hour  of  a  Christian’s  extremity  is  the 
hour  of  Christ’s  opportunity.  At  the  right 
moment  the  Master  comes  treading  over  the 
billows  and  sends  out  the  startling  voice  above 
the  roar,  “  Be  of  good  cheer  1  It  is  I ;  be  ye 
not  afraid !”  As  soon  as  He  sets  His  foot  upon 
the  deck,  the  wind  dies  out  into  a  peaceful 
calm.  Oh,  ye  who  are  breasting  a  midnight 
sea  of  trouble,  open  the  eye  of  faith  and  be¬ 
hold  the  approaching  Son  of  God !  He  comes 
a  cheering,  consoling,  and  delivering  Sa¬ 
viour.  Receive  Him  into  the  ship.  No  vessel 
can  founder  or  sink  with  Jesus  Christ  on 
board.  No  struggling  soul,  no  struggling 
church,  no  struggling  work  of  reform  ever 
went  down  when  the  Son  of  God  had  set  His 
divine  foot  within  it.  Let  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  come,  and  let  the  headwinds  blow,  if 
Jesus  only  comes  to  us  through  them  and  we 
can  hear  the  thrilling  notes  of  His  omnipotent 
voice,  “It  is  I;  be  not  afraid!”  Our  little 
craft  shall  yet  reach  the  shining  shore,  and  we 
shall  cast  our  crowns  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
brought  us  through  the  tempest. 

If  tbroogh  unmflled  eeas. 

Toward  Hesveii  we  calmly  sail 

With  Kratefnl  hearts,  oh.  Ood,  to  Thee 
WeTl  own  the  favoring  gale. 

“  But  should  the  surKes  rise. 

And  rest  delay  to  come. 

Blest  be  the  sorrow— kind  the  storm 
Which  drives  ns  nearer  home  !  " 


DR.  YOUNG’S  LETTER. 

By  8.  Q.  Hopkins. 

1  have  just  read  the  open  letter  of  Dr.  W. 
C.  Young  in  regard  to  the  end  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Theological  Seminaries.  Blank  amazement 
and  bewilderment  was  the  first  sensation;  and 
then  came  the  sense  of  the  exquisite  absurdity 
of  the  whole  proceeding.  The  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  as  indicated  in 
Dr.  Young’s  letter,  is  so  complete  as  to  be 
absolutely  startling.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
which  I  would  commend  to  the  Committee  for 
careful  consideration. 

A  negro  was  riding  a  mule  along  a  dusty 
road  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Both  animal  and 
rider  were  half  asleep.  A  whiff  of  wind 
blew  a  paper  across  the  road,  and  the  mule 
“swapped  ends”  with  a  suddenness  that  left 
the  negro  sprawling  in  the  dust.  As  soon  as 
he  could  pull  himself  together,  the  negro  sat 
upright  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  mule  career¬ 
ing  at  full  speed  down  the  road  and  exclaimed, 
“Dat’swhat  makes  me  ’spise  a  mewel.” 

Heroic  committee!  How  brave  you  began 
1  o  force  our  dirertora  to  adopt  your  floe  plan! 

Yon  swore,  at  the  opening,  with  blood  in  your  eye. 

That,  in  this  endeavor,  you’d  conquer  or  die. 

But  now,  wnen  the  dust  clears  awav  from  the  fight. 

As  yon  haven't  quite  conquered,— the  contrary,  quite,— 
I  beg  and  beseech,  with  a  tear  in  each  eje. 

Beloved  committee!  please,  won't  you  Just  die? 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  MOVEMENT. 

A  FBIENDI.T  DEFENSE. 

A  critioism  of  any  oitganization,  or  move¬ 
ment.  or  Booiety,  or  church,  will  in  part  be  a 
criticism  of  one’s  own  society  or  organize 
tion,  and  thus  of  oneself  as  controlling  and 
using  it.  At  almost  any  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  or  at  a  Sunday-school  or  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  convention,  there  will  be  reports  from 
some  churches  of  growth  and  sucoess,  while 
from  others,  using  the  same  moans,  there  will 
be  reports  of  weakness  and  failure.  Churches 
and  societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  will  depend 
upon  birth  and  training  for  their  characteris¬ 
tics.  One  is  spiritual  and  another  formal,  one 
alive  and  another  has  only  a  name  to  live. 
The  writer  has  in  mind  two  churches  of  the 
same  size  in  places  of  the  same  population,  in 
one  of  which  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  a  model  for  enthusiasm,  spirituality,  and 
efficiency,  and  in  which  the  constitution  is 
very  strictly  carried  out,  while  in  the  other 
the  society  is  a  comparative  failure,  but  much 
better  than  no  organization  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  each  the  society  is  an  index  of 
the  whole  church  life.  And  the  spirit  of  the 
activity  of  a  church  depends  very  much  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  pastor  and  the  Session,  and  at 
least  theoretically,  and  it  may  be,  practically, 
the  whole  matter  of  organization  and  training 
is  in  their  hands. 

The  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in 
no  way  gives  laws  to,  or  interferes  with  the 
denomination,  or  church,  or  pastor.  The 
pledge  and  prayer-meeting  and  committees  are 
essential  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  idea,  but 
not  the  constitution,  which  is  only  suggested 
as  found  to  be  efficient,  and  may  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  local  society.  This  is  now 
pretty  well  understood. 

The  writer  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
young  people’s  work  in  the  church,  and  has 
organized  several  societies,  but  be  finds  the 
Christian  Endeavor  plan  an  advance  on  bis 
own  in  many  respects,  and  so  flexible  that  he 
can  adapt  it  to  all  conditions  and  add  to  it  any 
plan  of  his  own.  It  has  ever  been  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  attend  the  young  people’s  meeting,  and 
he  would  no  more  think  of  being  absent  than 
from  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  or  that  of 
Session,  and  he  finds  that  the  young  people 
come  to  him  for  advice  and  guidance  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  its  work.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  Sunday  school.  He  would  not  expect  too 
much  of  a  society  with  a  pastor  absent  or  not 
in  sympathy  with  its  work. 

As  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Friendly  Critic, 
there  is  another  side  to  them.  The  division 
into  active  and  associate  membership  draws 
the  line  as  nowhere  else,  except  at  the  com¬ 
munion  table,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
difference  felt,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  many  cburob 
members  object  to  becoming  active  members, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  unconverted  are 
nevertheless  willing  in  large  numbers  to  be¬ 
come  associate  members  and  to  have  this  very 
line  drawn,  and  through  such  membership 
they  attend  the  prayer-meetings  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  them  have  been  converted.  They  are 
material  at  hand  for  the  prayers  and  activities 
of  the  other  members.  It  might  be  well  to 
draw  the  lines  a  little  sharper  between  the 
church  and  the  world  in  every  place. 

The  critic  reads  more  into  the  pledge  than 
it  contains,  and  puts  a  burden  on  conscience 
that  the  pledge  does  not.  To  repeat  a  verse 
of  Scripture  fulfills  its  prayer-meeting  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  surely  any  one  can  do  this  rever¬ 


ently.  And  this  is  a  great  gain  to  a  diffident 
member  and  a  help  to  another  step  forward. 
He  says  he  has  “shivered  at  the  evident  lack 
of  devoutness,  spirit  of  true  worship,  and  joy¬ 
ful  communion.”  and  then  answers  well  bis 
criticism  by  saying  that  the  same  is  true  in  a 
church  prayer-meeting  and  other  meetings. 
How  many  Sunday-sobools  are  orderly  at  all 
times,  and  what  good  Superintendent  will  give 
up  the  class  of  boys  that  is  almost  his  despair? 
The  critic  is  right  in  demanding  a  solemn 
sense  of  obligation,  but  he  may  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  such  a  sense  must  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  this  demands  a  long  and  patient 
training.  Too  much  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
demanded  of  young  people,  and  in  this  way 
pastor  and  teacher  and  parent  and  the  young 
people  themselves  become  discouraged.  *\?e 
have  seen  the  very  whisperers  and  gigglers 
become  active  and  devoted  workers  and  lead¬ 
ers,  and  have  learned  not  to  despise  the  day  of 
small  things  or  lose  hope  for  any  youth.  Ac¬ 
count  must  also  be  made  of  the  faot  that  since 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  started 
those  who  were  once  young  have  grown  to  be 
of  maturer  age,  and  the  society  is  in  their 
bands. 

There  is  real  danger  that  any  consecration 
will  be  formal,  and  here  is  where  the  pastor  or 
leader  should  use  his  influence  and  may  have 
power.  A  general  consecration  meeting 
amounts  to  little,  but  a  consecration  to  some 
definite  thing  will  be  helpful.  The  Bible  en¬ 
courages  vows  in  worship. 

There  is  also  a  real  danger  that  the  society 
may  make  a  division  between  young  people 
and  old.  This  division,  however,  already  ex¬ 
ists  in  nature  and  association,  and  must  be 
met  and  guided  in  all  parts  of  society.  The 
Sunday-school  also  divides  into  primary  and 
intermediate  and  Bible  classes,  and  is  yet  one. 
In  one  case,  fault  is  found  because  the  young 
people  do  too  much,  and  in  another,  because 
they  do  too  little.  Where,  then,  is  the  fault, 
with  them,  or  with  the  pastor  and  Session? 

The  same  things  are  true  of  the  Junior  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  only  in  a  lees  degree.  This  has 
in  it  the  greatest  possbilities  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  training  of  children.  The  writer 
conducted  a  prayer  school  for  children  before 
Christian  Endeavor  day,  and  the  fruits  are 
among  the  best  of  bis  ministry,  and  this  very 
experience  made  him  one  of  the  first  advocates 
of  a  Junior  Society.  Children  can  be  led  to 
do  almost  anything  by  a  good  leader,  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  is  wisdom  needed.  The  writer, 
from  his  own  account,  would  make  a  good 
use  of  a  Junior  Society  if  he  were  its  leader. 
And  here  again  everything  turns  upon  leader¬ 
ship.  The  pastor  or  the  best  equipped  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  should  lead  the  Juniors, 
just  as  the  best  equipped  teachers  should  have 
charge  of  the  infant  school.  If  a  pastor  lacks 
leadership  and  cannot  adapt  himself  to  the 
young  people  and  gain  their  confidence,  then 
let  him  put  this  work  into  the  bands  of  the 
best  man  or  woman  in  the  church.  One 
should  know  that  children  are  full  of  vitality, 
restless  and  nervous  and  undisciplined,  and 
bis  work  is  to  take  them  as  children  and 
train  them.  The  critic  is  right  in  insisting 
that  children  shall  be  led,  yet  if  they  are  to 
be  trained  they  must  be  trusted,  and  must  learn 
to  do  things  by  doing  them. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  taught  this  age  the 
importance  of  some  organization  for  young 
people  in  every  church.  The  difficulties  of 
the  critic  are  not  so  much  of  organization 
and  methods  as  of  spirit  and  leadership,  and 
here,  also,  is  the  remedy.  Christian  Endeavor 
has  become  a  mighty  arm  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  if  any  one  will  cause  it  to  strike 
harder,  or  do  its  work  better,  or  give  it  a  new 
and  practical  method  of  work,  he  will  be  its 
best  friend.  S.  W.  P. 


A  SUMMER  IN  PEKINH. 

By  Bev.  Oilbert  Beid. 

I  have  spent  several  summers  in  the  cities  of 
China,  but  this  is  the  first  in  the  filthy,  siokly 
city  of  Peking.  I  can  hardly  blame  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  deeming  it  prudent  to  escape  to 
the  hills,  especially  in  a  summer  like  this, 
when  cholera  reigns  within  our  midst. 

It  is  now  some  two  months  since  I  sent  my 
last  letter  to  The  Evangelist.  I  then  men¬ 
tioned  bow  1  bad  managed  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  private  residences  of  the  high  officials, 
an  event  previously  unknown  in  Peking,  and 
also  how  I  had  managed  to  present  documents 
in  my  own  name  to  the  Foreign  Office,  an 
event  also  unknown  to  a  foreigner  of  unofficial 
standing.  It  remained  to  secure  a  personal 
audience  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  my  own 
name,  and  to  see  the  four  highest  of  all  in  the 
empire.  Princes  Li  and  Kung,  the  Empress 
Dowager,  and  the  Emperor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  came  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  two  results  for  which  I  had  aimed  for 
several  years.  I  received  word  one  Saturday 
morning  that  Prince  Kung  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Thus  1  secured  a  personal  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  personal  audi¬ 
ence  with  Prince  Kung,  the  highest  of  all  the 
officials,  without  any  aid  from  the  United 
States  Minister  or  any  other  foreigner.  The 
favor  was  all  the  more  appreciated.  I  appeared 
primarily  as  a  friend,  and  secondly  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  The  reception  was  respectful,  and 
the  conversation  had  to  do  almost  entirely 
with  my  object,  wishes,  and  methods  as  a 
missionary. 

At  the  audience,  another  member  of  the 
Office,  who  is  also  President  of  one  of  the  six 
Boards  and  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Clan,  was 
also  present;  also  two  of  the  under-secre¬ 
taries.  The  Prince  left  the  way  open  for  me 
to  secure  further  interviews  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  As  I  was  leaving,  I  presented  him 
with  a  new  document  which  I  bad  prepared 
on  “The  Changes  Needed  in  the  Educational 
System  of  China,”  a  document  which  I  bad 
been  advised  to  prepare  by  the  British  Minis¬ 
ter.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  new  riots 
against  missionaries,  I  have  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  document  on 
“The  Peaceful  Prosecution  of  Missionary 
Work,”  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  officials  who  have  seen  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  new  edict  was  issued  a  few  days  ago,  again 
ordering  the  protection  of  all  missionaries  in 
the  interior.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  high 
officials  in  Peking,  belonging  to  the  Central 
Government,  are  not  hostile  to  the  work  of 
the  missionaries.  There  are  things  which  they 
criticise  and  wish  were  different,  but  they  are 
tolerant  enough  to  allow  missionaries  go  on  as 
they  please  and  to  order  their  full  protection. 
The  fact  that  I  have  personally  held  interviews 
with  fifteen  of  the  highest  officials,  including 
all  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  all  but  one  in 
the  Privy  Council,  does  not  indicate  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  missionary  as  such.  Some 
whom  I  have  met  have  been  noted  as  anti- 
foreign,  while  personally  I  was  received  with 
utmost  cordiality.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if 
the  missionary  is  friendly  and  proves  bis 
friendliness,  the  officials  will  also  be  friendly. 

Within  the  last  few  days  one  of  my  earliest 
official  friends,  the  one  to  whom  I  bad  sent 
my  documents  in  American  papers  discussing 
the  “Chinese  Question,”  has  been  removed 
from  his  position  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Privy  Council.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the 
reason,  but  1  judge  it  was  because  he  was 
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opposed  to  80  much  love-making  with  Russia. 
The  man  who  takes  his  place  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  two  men  added  the  same  day 
to  the  Foieign  Office,  are  all  men  whom  I  had 
already  met  at  their  own  homes.  The  two 
additions  to  the  Foreign  Office  are  the  Im¬ 
perial  Tutor,  Wung  Tung-ho,  and  a  former 
Imperial  Tutor  Li  Hung-tsao,  both  of  whom 
are  also  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
official  Wung  is  at  present  the  strongest  man 
in  the  government,  with,  perhaps,  the  single 
exception  of  Prince  Kung.  He  has  been  noted 
as  anti  foreign,  anti -progressive,  and  anti-Li. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  official  acquaint¬ 
ance,  it  might  seem  as  if  I  would  fiad  no 
difficulty  in  having  documents  presented  also 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Dowager. 
These  high  officials,  however  stand  in  dread 
of  the  Censors,  who  are  ever  ready  to  enter 
on  a  crusade  against  the  men  in  high  office. 
I  have,  therefore,  been  directing  my  attention 
to  these  very  Censors,  men  with  whom  for¬ 
eigners  have  had  no  dealings  whatever.  When 
I  first  experimented  it  was  with  considerable 
dubiousness  and  a  little  trembling.  I  was  en¬ 
tering  an  unexplored  territory.  The  result 
was  in  every  way  better  than  I  had  supposed 
possible.  I  have  met  seven  of  the  Censors,  and 
presented  documents  to  fifteen  others.  Two 
whom  I  have  met  are  reckoned  as  the  most 
influential  of  the  body.  I  would  not  ask  for 
more  friendly  treatment.  They,  being  Cen¬ 
sors,  talk  freely  on  the  situation,  and  many  of 
them  fear  that  China  is  going  to  pieces,  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  with  the  high  officials. 
Though  previously  conservative,  they  now  ask 
for  a  new  way.  Whether  they  will  have 
courage  enough  to  memorialize  for  me  to  the 
Emperor  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  a  month  and  a  half  I  have  had  a  class 
to  study  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  The 
class  is  composed  of  ten  men  with  literary 
degree,  only  two  of  whom  were  church  mem¬ 
bers.  The  daily  instruction  lasted  from  three 
to  five  hours.  They  first  studied  a  catechism, 
and  then  the  Gospel  of  John.  They  also  pre¬ 
pared  essays,  ten  of  which  I  will  publish  in 
book  form.  The  class  closed  yesterday. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the 
Peking  University  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  I 
was  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  buildings. 
Some  of  these  men  will  help  the  different 
missions,  and  others  I  will  enroll  as  catechu¬ 
mens  for  a  new  work. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary  begins  the 
new  year  by  breaking  the  record  of  all  former 
times  in  the  number  of  its  students.  We  note 
also,  that  a  good  line  of  commissioners  is  be¬ 
ing  appointed  or  continued  by  the  Presbyteries 
round  about,  with  the  view  just  as  during 
years  out  of  mind,  to  “safeguard”  every  inter¬ 
est  of  the  institution.  There  is  no  call,  we 
take  it,  for  spending  any  more  of  the 
Church’s  money  in  the  special  Assembly  visi¬ 
tation  and  “safeguarding”  of  Auburn.  The 
Presbyteries  will  see  to  all  that 


The  last  Interior  has  a  fine  portrait  of  James 
Otis,  one  of  the  later  pioneers  of  Chicago,  who 
after  having  wrought  righteousness  in  the 
things  of  business  and  of  religion  with  equal 
zeal,  fell  suddenly  on  sleep  a  few  days  since. 
He  was  born  in  Connecticut  April  1,  1818,  and 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1857.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  The  Interior,  furnished  means 
to  start  the  Daily  Tribune,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  Treasurer  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Chicago  owes  much  to  Mi.  Otis  and 
his  brothers,  all  of  them  believing  in  the  large 
future  of  that  city. 


RESTING  AT  MOHONK. 

Bv  Peter  Carter. 

If  there  ever  was  a  good  place  to  rest  in 
this  restless  age,  this  mountain  top  must  be 
it.  No  locomotive  whistle  ever  disturbs  our 
quiet  here.  I  doubt  if  Adam  in  Paradise  ever 
had  flowers  more  gorgeous  or  lovely  or  numer¬ 
ous  than  we  have  in  the  seven  acres  of  garden 
here.  How  Walter  Scott  (dear  Sir  Walter!) 
would  have  revelled  among  these  rocks  and 
hills!  He  goes  into  raptures  in  the  “Lady  of 
the  Lake,”  a  poem  that  is  the  delight  of  my 
heart,  over  the  trossachs  in  dear  old  Scotland, 
but  what  would  he  have  said  about  these 
rocks  that  are  ten  times  larger  and  ten  times 
more  numerous.  I  wish  he  could  have  seen 
them,  but  if  be  had,  he  could  scarcely  have 
written  a  better  poem  than  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

.This  famous  hostlery  seems  like  one  great 
family.  Some  heads  of  families  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  and  direct  half  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren,  but  Mr.  Smiley  has  no  difficulty  in  pro 
viding  for  and  taking  care  of  and  training  four 
hundred.  There  is  no  insubordination  here, 
all  is  system,  order,  and  regularity.  He  has 
taught  those  sweet  young  ladies  that  they  can 
enjoy  themselves  without  dancing,  and  their 
mothers  that  they  can  be  happy  without  cards. 

A  family  can  hardly  be  called  one  without 
family  prayer,  so  Mr.  Smiley  gathers  round 
him  every  morning  after  breakfast  his  numer 
ous  guests  (and  they  all  come)  in  family  wor¬ 
ship.  He  always  conducts  the  service  himself, 
and  it  seems  such  a  lovely  beginning  of  the 
day. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  an  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  company  gather  under  one  roof  We 
have  here  just  now  an  ex-Oovernor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Mr.  Hale  of  Springfield  ;  a  celebrated 
artist,  Mr.  Daniel  Huntington,  whose  increas¬ 
ing  years  seem  to  bring  no  infirmities;  and 
a  man  who  knows  more  about  pictures  than 
perhas  any  other  man  in  America,  Mr.  G.  T. 
P.  Avery.  Clergymen  of  various  denomina 
tions  are  also  here,  chief  among  whom  is  your 
own  delightful  contributor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler.  He  gave  us  a  most  admirable  sermon 
last  Sabbath  morning,  which  was  listened  to 
by  a  most  attentive  audience,  larger  than 
ordinary  church  audiences  are  either  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn.  It  was  delivered  with  all 
the  force  that  he  had  half  a  century  ago  when 
I  first  knew  him,  and  with  equal  grace  of  de¬ 
livery.  I  never  listened  to  him  with  more 
pleasure  or  profit.  His  acquaintance  has  been 
one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life.  We  have 
labored  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
always  up  hill  work  of  total  abstinence  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  we  have  often 
taken  sweet  counsel  together  on  many  Chris¬ 
tian  and  philanthropic  subjects.  Yesterday 
we  walked  in  company  to  Skytop,  to  see  the 
new  reservoir  that  Mr.  Smiley  has  recently 
excavated  out  of  the  rock.  There  we  found 
that  imperial  flower,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  with 
its  gorgeous  flower  in  full  blossom,  and  an 
abundance  of  water  lillies  of  varied  and  lovely 
hues. 

A  friend  has  loaned  me  a  curious  little 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  with  a  leather 
cover.  It  is  a  reprint  in  fac  simile  of  “  The 
Souldier’s  Pocket  Bible  compiled  by  Edward 
Calamy,  and  issued  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Army  (Cromwell’s)  in  1648."  It 
is  printed  in  black  letter,  and  contains,  as  the 
title  page  says,  “the  most  (if  not  ^  all) 
those  places  contained  in  Holy  Scriptures 
which  do  show  the  qualifications  of  bis  inner 
man  that  is  to  fit  a  soldier  to  fight  the  Lord’s 
Battels,  both  before  be  fight  in  the  fight  and 
after  the  fight.  And  may  be  also  useful  for 
any  Christian  to  meditate  upon  now  in  this 
miserable  time  of  warre.” 

There  are  just  two  copies  of  this  curious 
pamphlet  (Cromwell’s  Bible  as  it  is  called), 
now  known  to  exist.  The  one  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  other  in  the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York.  The  latter  cost  the  Library  81,250. 


A  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Revised  Version  for 
the  rescue  of  a  national  anthem  from  ob¬ 
scurity.  While  we  have  been  looking  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  national  hymn,  here  is  one 
buried  among  the  old  Hebrew  writings,  and 
almost  forgotten.  This  anthem  can  be  found 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Psalm, 
verses  12  to  15.  As  translated  in  the  Revised 
Version  they  form  a  complete  hymn,  in  which 
the  conditions  of  national  prosperity  and 
power  are  beautifully  set  forth.  The  poet  be¬ 
gins  with  the  education  of  the  young: 

“When  our  sons  shall  be  as  plants  arown  np  in  their 
yontb; 

And  our  daughters  as  corner-stones,  hewn  after  the 
fashion  of  a  palace.” 

Then  comes  material  prosperity  and  abund¬ 
ance: 

“When  our  gamers  are  full,  affording  all  manner  of 
store; 

And  our  sheep  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
in  our  streets; 

When  our  oxen  are  well  laden.” 

Then  follows  internal  peace: 

“When  there  is  no  breaking  in  and  no  going  forth. 

And  no  outcry  in  our  streets:”— 

The  poet  is  reaching  the  climax  of  the 
thought,  the  end  of  the  suspended  sentence : 

“Happy  is  the  people,  that  is  in  such  a  case;”— 
with  educated  youth  and  internal  prosperity 
and  peaceful  life.  But  there  is  yet  a  step 
more : 

“Yea,  happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.” 
This  is  the  crown  and  climax  of  national 
prosperity,  the  blessing  without  which  all  else 
is  vain.  Surely  the  musician  could  find  no 
better  theme  for  his  composition,  the  preacher 
no  better  subject  for  his  patriotic  sermon, 
than  this  anthem  of  the  olden  time. 

_  W.  S.  J. 

HENRY  III. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Little,  eon  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Little  D.  D. ,  of  Texas,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  I.ittle,  D.  D. ,  formerly  of 
the  Synod  of  Indiana,  now  of  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant,  was  on  the  12tb  of  September  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Mishawaka,  Ind.  The  installation  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Put¬ 
nam  of  Logansport,  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fleming  of  Vaparion,  and 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Dr.  Little  of 
Texas.  This  charge,  and  also  the  installation 
prayer  by  the  father  of  the  pastor,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  appropriate  and  tender.  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam,  who  presided,  referred  to  the  new  pas¬ 
tor  as  “Henry  the  Third,”  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
congregation  informed  their  young  pastor 
that  they  vividly  remembered  the  preaching 
of  his  grandfather  in  that  same  church  during 
a  revival  service  more  than  thirty -five  yeais 
ago.  This  fact  was  unknown  to  the  son  or 
the  grandson,  and  yet  where  is  there  a  town 
or  hamlet  in  the  whole  State  of  Indiana  in 
which  Dr.  Henry  Little  of  Madison  and  of 
blessed  memory  has  not  preached? 

On  the  next  Tuesday  evening,  in  Chicago, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother,  this  young 
pastor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Hervey  D.  Ganse, 
recently  Secretary  of  the  College  Aid  Board, 
and  formerly  so  well  known  in  New  York 
City,  where  for  years  he  served  as  pastor  in 
the  “Dutch  Church,”  and  later  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis  Mr. 
Little  is  a  graduate  in  the  last  class  in  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  and  he  and  his  young  wife 
will  be  followed  by  the  prayers  and  best  wishes 
of  many  friends.  D.  P.  P. 
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^<THE  eOOD  ORAT  HEADS  THAT  ALL  MEN 
KNOW.” 

Almost  every  week  it  is  our  sad  duty  to 
chronicle  the  departure  of  men  who  are  not 
only  venerable  by  age,  but  still  more  by  their 
useful  lives ;  who,  “having  served  their  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  will  of  Ood,  have  fallen  on  sleep 
and  been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  ”  As  such 
men  follow  one  after  another  to  the  grave, 
the  world  seems  more  empty  now  that  they 
are  gone,  and  a  lonely  feeling  comes  over  us 
as  we  look  round  upon  the  places  that  shall 
know  them  no  more.  But  this  very  loneli¬ 
ness  makes  us  cling  all  the  more  to  those  who 
abide  with  us  still.  For  some  there  are, 
though  few  and  scattered,  who  remain  in  ad 
vancod  years  to  instruct  us  by  their  wisdom 
and  inspire  us  by  their  examples.  Two  such 
men  we  have  in  mind  at  this  very  moment,  who 
belong  to  this  city — the  venerable  Charles 
Butler,  who,  though  ninety  three  years  of  age, 
still  not  only  bears  the  dignity,  but  performs 
the  duties,  of  two  Presidencies :  that  of  Union 
Seminary,  and  that  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  each  of  which  he  has 
given  a  hundred  thousand  dollars— and  Mr. 
William  A.  Booth,  who,  though  living  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  comes  over  regularly  to  the  duties  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  has 
taken  such  interest  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  and  useful  life. 

Such  dear  old  patriarchs  we  love  to  look  at, 
or  rather  to  look  up  to,  for  their  very  counte¬ 
nances  are  a  benediction,  as  they  shine  with 
the  light  of  inward  peace,  as  if  the  struggle 
of  life  was  over,  and  they  had  only  to  look 
forward  to  their  reward.  We  love  to  look  into 
their  calm,  benignant  faces,  if  perchance  some 
reflection  of  their  goodness  and  their  peace  be 
thrown  back  into  hearts  that  are  more  anx¬ 
ious  and  troubled.  And  when  at  last  they  are 
taken  from  us,  their  very  memories  are  a  con 
tinned  presence  and  blessing,  as  we  go  to  their 
places  of  rest,  and  stand  with  uncovered  heads 
beside  their  new-made  graves. 

But  we  would  keep'^^them  as  long  as  we  can,  and 
this  blessing  God  grants  to  us  now  and  then,  and 
even  addeth  another  blessing  therewith.  There 
are  cases— though,  alas,  still  fewer — where  not 
only  the  fathers  abide  with  us,  but  the  mothers 
also;  where  two  lives  that  were  sweetly  blend¬ 
ed  together  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  human 
relations  half  a  century  ago,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  one  another  and  to  the  world 
as  the  best  type  on  earth  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven.  This  very  week— and  on 
the  very  same  day,  Tuesday,  the  first  of 
October— have  been  celebrated  the  golden 
weddings  of  two  Josephs,  both  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  like  Joseph  of  old,  for  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  for  His  people.  One  of  these  is 
Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D. ,  LL.D. ,  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  other  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D. ,  LL  D., 
who,  while  settled  in  New  Jersey,  was  for 
many  years  a  constant  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist,  and 
who  has  since  been  so  long  the  bead  of 
a  great  institution  in  Indiana.  What  beau¬ 
tiful  lives  theirs  have  been !  Dr.  Tuttle, 
as  President  of  Wabash  College,  has  been 
the  guide  and  teacher  of  a  whole  genera 
tion  of  students,  who  have  not  only  learned 
■  wisdom  from  his  lips,  but  a  wisdom  made  far 
more  impressive  by  his  own  beautiful  example. 
And  dear  Dr.  Smith!  Who  ever  knew  him 
that  did  not  love  him?  If  he  has  a  weakness 
'(as  some  think  he  has),  it  is  that  be  loves  too 
much,  or  too  indiscriminately,  since  he  loves 


those  of  other  Churches  as  well  as  those  of 
bis  own— all  of  whom  be  would  see  united  in 
one  fold  under  One  Shepherd.  But  this  is  a 
weakness  that  is  very  easily  forgiven.  God 
grant  to  him  still  increased  length  of  days, 
that  wo  may  look  upon  that  saintly  counte¬ 
nance  that  never  appears  in  our  Assemblies 
but  that  there  is  in  his  very  look  a  plea  for 
love  and  peace.  May  he  and  Dr.  Tuttle  both 
be  spared,  with  the  companions  of  their  lives, 
for  years  to  come,  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
love  and  veneration ! 


DR.  TALMAGE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

So  at  last  Dr.  Talmage  relieves  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  public,  and  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  state  of  indetermination,  by  going  to 
Washington,  to  be  oo-pastoi  with  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land  in  the  old  historic  First  Church  of  that 
city.  The  position  is  one  even  more  conspic¬ 
uous  than  that  which  be  held  in  Brooklyn. 
There,  as  here,  he  will  be  in  a  great  centre  of 
influence,  where  his  light  will  not  be  hid 
under  a  bukhel.  As  the  seat  of  government, 
Washington  is  in  some  respects  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  in  the  country.  As  it  is  the  place 
where  the  nation’s  heart  beats,  it  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  national  life.  He  will  have  some 
big  sinners  to  preach  to,  but  none  greater  or 
wickeder  than  he  had  here.  If  we  enter  into 
comparisons,  Washington  has  much  more  of 
a  church-going  population  than  New  York. 
The  public  men  who  are  so  often  held  up 
as  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous,  we  have 
found  on  nearer  approach  to  be  greatly  ma¬ 
ligned,  and  to  be  as  honorable  and  patriotic 
as  any  class  of  the  American  people.  But  the 
population  is  certainly  a  very  mixed  one,  in¬ 
cluding  as  it  does,  not  only  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  from  all  coun¬ 
tries— indeed  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men” 
—of  whom  a  very  large  part  are  full  of  life, 
energy,  and  ambition,  just  the  state  of  mind 
to  stir  the  soul  of  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and 
call  forth  all  his  eloquence  and  power.  Into 
this  field  our  brother  Talmage  now  enters, 
and  may  God  give  him  health  and  strength  to 
preach  the  Gospel— not  as  set  forth  in  the 
stiff  and  antiquated  definitions  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism  or  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  the  old 
and  mighty  Gospel  of  Righteousness,  in  which 
there  is  no  distinction  between  individual 
wickedness  and  national  wickedness  —  only 
that  the  latter  is  multiplied  by  our  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  so  that  it  stands  forth  before  the 
world,  and  before  the  Ruler  of  nations,  as  the 
act  of  seventy  millions  of  people  I 

But  lest  Dr.  Talmage  in  his  flaming  elo¬ 
quence  might  sometimes  soar  too  high  and 
wander  too  far,  till  he  gets  lost  among  the 
stars,  he  will  have  an  admirable  Mentor  in 
our  old  friend  Dr.  Sunderland,  who  unites  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  ardor  of  youth 
with  the  wisdom  of  age.  Some  may  think 
that  he  is  a  trifle  too  orthodox ;  that  he  stands 
up  so  straight  that  be  sometimes  leans  back 
ward  ;  but  that  is  a  good  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault 
at  all,  in  these  days  when  so  much  that  is 
called  preaching  is  emasculated  of  its  strength 
because  of  a  want  of  the  stern  old  faith  which 
gave  it  such  tremendous  power.  .In  recent 
controversies  he  has  sometimes  differed  from 
us,  thinking  that  in  our  kindness  of  heart  we 
have  been  too  mild  and  lenient  to  errors  that 
were  abroad,  and  sometimes  be  has  withstood 
us  to  the  face.  Possibly  he  may  think  that 
this  has  chilled  our  ancient  affection.  But 
bless  his  honest  heart,  we  love  him  all  the 
more  for  it :  and  now,  if  he  will  only  keep 
watch  over  brother  Talmage,  and  keep  him 
straight,  we  will  forgive  him  for  any  censures 
of  us,  or  rather  thank  him  for  them.  “Let 
the  righteous  smite  me :  it  shall  be  a  kind 
ness.”  With  a  whole  heart  we  wish  abundant 
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success  to  these  noble  brethren  in  the  work  in 
which  they  are  united  in  our  National  Capital. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  occurred  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Sept. 
26tb,  in  the  Adame  Chapel,  700  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  large  room  was  filled  to  the 
back  seats  with  friends  and  students,  present  to 
welcome  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  D.D. ,  who  had 
only  recently  returned  from  a  summer’s  work 
at  Oxford,  upon  the  great  Hebrew  Lexicon 
which  will  be  a  notable  monument  to  inter¬ 
national  Shemitic  sbolarabip  when  complete. 
On  the  platform  was  Charles  Butler,  LL.  D. , 
the  venerable  President  of  the  Board  of  Direo- 
tors,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
robed  in  academic  gowns  and  purple  bands. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Hastings,  President  of  the  Faculty.  The 
address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Brown,  dealt  with 
the  work  of  “The  Chronicler,”  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
The  problems  presented  by  these  historical 
books  were  stated  and  treated  at  length,  but 
so  great  was  the  interest  manifested,  and  the 
ability  and  learning  of  the  speaker,  that  no 
sign  of  weariness  was  apparent  in  the  large 
audience. 

The  exercises  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  con 
sisted  in  the  examination  of  students  applying 
for  prize  scholarships,  of  whom  an  exceptional 
grade  is  required.  On  Friday  afternoon  a 
devotional  meeting  was  held  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  in  which  Drs.  Hastings,  Vincent. 
Briggs,  and  Brown,  took  part.  The  special 
topic  of  consideration  was  the  work  and 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  service  was 
a  fitting  and  appropriate  commencement  of  a 
year’s  work  in  this  “School  of  the  Prophets.” 
The  earnest,  devout  spirit  of  the  hour  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 

Active  lecture-room  work  began  this  week. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  start  the  academic 
machinery,  and  it  moves  very  speedily  with¬ 
out  disturbing  friction.  The  professors  are  in 
their  places  in  renewed  health,  showing  the 
benefits  derived  from  their  vacation  outings, 
and  the  students,  new  and  old,  form  a  prom¬ 
ising  set  of  men.  Friends  of  the  institution 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  those  already  en¬ 
rolled  as  new  men  number  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
seventy,  upwards  of  fifty  of  whom  are  in 
the  Junior  Class.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  is  therefore  as  large  as  that  of 
last  year,  a  fact  which  dissipates  the  dangers 
foreboded  by  some  of  the  timid  friends  of 
the  Seminary. 

Not  without  some  solicitude  for  the  future, 
yet  with  stong  hope  and  purpose  to  do  its  best 
work,  the  Seminary  now  enters  upon  an¬ 
other  year.  These  new  students  are  from  all 
parts  of  the  Church,  manly  men.  some  of 
whom  have  come  up  hither  out  of  tribulation 
even  to  threatening,  knowing  as  it  were  by  in¬ 
heritance,  that  it  is  neither  good  Presbyterian 
form  nor  doctrine,  to  yield  to  this  style  of 
importunity.  “Patient  continuance  in  well 
doing”  appears  to  be  the  motto  of  Union 
Seminary,  a  banner  under  which  the  best 
things  are  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  ordained  the  Rev.  John 
Macintosh,  a  graduate  in  the  last  class  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  same 
time  installed  him  pastor  of  the  John  Knox 
Memorial  Church  of  Jersey  City,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
intosh  was  received  as  a  candidate  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  bore  an  excellent 
examination  for  licensure  and  ordination. 
His  theological  views,  while  quite  independ¬ 
ent.  were  expressed  in  very  accurate  and  ap¬ 
proved  terms.  He  comes  to  his  pastoral 
charge  with  more  than  usual  promise. 
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The  Erening  Poet  replies  to  the  Letter  of 
Missionary  Fulton  in  the  last  Evangelist  with 
a  severity  that  seems  to  us  hardly  called  for. 
That  one  who  had  his  house  burned  over  bis 
bead,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  should  write 
with  some  degree  of  feeling  (even  though  be 
be,  as  he  is,  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  men), 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  murders 
and  bouse  burnings  in  China,  though  not 
committed  on  so  large  a  scale,  stand  on  the 
same  plane  as  similar  acts  committed  in  Aime 
nia,  against  which  the  Post  has  cried  out  with 
indignation,  holding  that  the  punishment  of 
such  crimes  would  be  none  too  great,  if  the 
Government  should  be  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  I  Is  the  butchery  of  women  and 
children  any  better  if  done  in  China  than  by 
Kurds  in  AimeniaT  And  against  all  this  what 
do  our  American  missionaries  ask?  Any  spe¬ 
cial  favor?  None  whatever!  Nothing  but 
simple  protection  of  life  and  property ;  that 
Americans  resident  in  China  should  have  the 
same  protection  that  Chinese  have  in  this 
country ;  and  that  Protestant  missionaries 
should  have  the  same  protection  as  French  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests.  Is  that  unreasonable? 
Could  the  United  States,  with  any  respect  for 
its  own. dignity,  ask  anything  less? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  Government 
itself  has  acknowledged  its  guilt,  and  made 
what  reparation  it  could,  in  degrading  the 
Governor  who  permitted  such  atrocities  to 
take  place.  When  the  Chinese  Government 
thus  confesses  its  wrong,  it  is  hardly  the 
manly  thing  for  Americans  to  try  to  palliate 
its  crimes. 

The  Madison-square  Presbyterian  Church 
was  thronged  on  Sunday  morning  to  hear  Dr. 
Parkhurst’s  flrst  sermon  since  his  return 
home.  Not  all  bis  people  are  yet  in  the  city, 
but  strangers  more  than  made  good  their  ab¬ 
sence.  Speaking  from  Col.  i.  10,  11,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised,  after  introductory  words, 
**Are  the  services  that  we  are  going  to  hold 
here  these  coming  months  going  to  pay? 
What  is  the  dividend  that  they  ought  to  be 
expected  to  yield?  It  costs  a  good  deal  to  run 
a  church,  and  we  ought  to  get  back  five  per 
cent,  of  it  in  something.  It  is  not  usual, 
perhaps,  to  foot  up  the  debit  and  credit  col¬ 
umns  in  this  deliberate  and  calculating  way, 
but  business  is  business,  and  the  Lord’s  busi 
ness  is  as  much  business  as  any  one  else’s 
business,  and  the  genius  of  business  is  to 
maintain  inviolate  tbe  equation  between  what 
is  laid  down  and  what  is  recovered.  The 
preacher  continued :  I  think  that  the  flrst 
step  toward  making  this  coming  year  pay  is 
for  you  and  me  to  feel  here  together  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay.  There  are  languid 
habits  into  which  both  pulpit  and  pew  are 
liable  to  fall.  Tbe  pulpit  and  tbe  sanctuary 
are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  tbe  hunger  that  is  in  men’s  souls,  not 
with  reference  to  the  itching  that  is  in  their 
ears.  The  approach  must  be  to  that  deeper 
and  more  commanding  spot  which  underlies 
our  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  or  even  the 
true,  tbe  spot  from  which  proceed  our  moral 
determinations.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  not  only  to  reach  that 
inner  holy  of  holies  of  our  being,  but  to  draw 
that  soul  that  is  in  tbe  man  and  tbe  great 
Father-soul,  in  whose  temple  we  assemble,  so 
into  relation  with  each  other  that  they  shall 
touch.  That  is  what  tbe  sanctuary  means, 
and  that  is  what,  God  helping  us,  this  sanc¬ 
tuary  shall  mean  more  and  more.” 

The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  from 
Peking  contains  matter  of  much  interest.  He 
is  proceeding  on  new  lines,  but  with  due  cir¬ 
cumspection,  and  is  making  progress. 


A  GLIMP8E  OF  THE  IHLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

While  Dr.  Field  has  been  absent  in  Europe,  a 
member  of  his  family  has  been  taking  pleasure  on 
other  shores  less  familiar  and  more  romantic. 
Among  his  nephews  is  a  naval  officer.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Wells  L.  Field,  who  having  served  bis 
country  for  many  years  in  squadrons  ordered  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  has  now  been  assigned 
to  a  position  much  coveted  by  old  wanderers  of  the 
sea,  the  command  of  the  School  Ship  St.  Mary’s, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  lies  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  where  the  boys  are  put  through 
all  the  studies  and  the  exercises  needed  to  make 
them  trained  seamen.  In  the  summer  a  voyage  is 
taken  across  the  sea,  that  the  young  sailors  may  be 
trained  in  the  details  of  practical  seamanship 
Last  year  the  ship  sailed  to  Gibraltar,  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  experience  at  sea  (in  climbing  the  rigging 
setting  the  sails,  and  steering  the  ship),  gave  the 
boys  the  opportunity  to  look  upon  the  lofty  crags, 
mounted  with  guns,  of  the  greatest  foitress  in  the 
world. 

This  year  the  route  was  chauged,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  from  a  letter  by  the  sister  of  the 
captain,  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter.  She  is  an  experienced  trav¬ 
eller,  having  been  many  times  abroad,  and  accom¬ 
panied  her  uncle  in  his  memorable  journey  roimd 
the  world.  The  letter  explains  itself: 

Nautical  School  8hi,>  St.  Mary’s, 
at  Funchal,  Madeira,  July  19,  1895. 

My  dear  Unde :  It  was  delightful  to  get  your 
letter  from  London.  We  had  just  returned  from  a 
long  and  most  beautiful  excursion  in  the  mountains, 
and  whenever  Wells  and  1  were  side  by  side,  we  had 
talked  of  you,  and  wished  you  were  with  us  to  en 
joy  and  descrilie  it  all,  and  to  receive  your  letter 
on  getting  back  to  tbe  ship,  was  next  to  seeing  you. 
We  were  delighted  to  bear  of  your  pleasant  voyage, 
and  of  your  happy  tourists,  and  wished  we  could 
have  an  occasional  glimpse  of  you  all. 

But  we  too  are  enjoying  ourselves,  though  amid 
different  scenes.  At  first  the  sea  was  a  little  rough, 
but  though  the  wind  blew  hard,  it  blew  in  tbe  right 
direction,  so  that  we  naade  good  progress,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  several  points  ten  days  ahead  of  time. 

In  coming  from  America  our  course  lay  through 
the  Azores,  where  we  touched  at  St.  Michael's,  but 
tbe  waters  around  it  are  so  deep,  and  the  anchorage 
so  poor,  that  in  a  storm  a  ship  is  in  danger  of  being 
driven  on  the  rocks,  and  we  had  to  cut  short  our 
visit  to  two  days,  but  even  in  that  time  we  got  a 
good  idea  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in 
this  group  of  islands. 

From  St.  Michael’s  we  bore  away  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  it  in  all  its  glory,  as  it  was  the  eight  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Saint  Anthony, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  which  they  celebrated 
with  innumerable  f^tes  and  festivities. 

One  way  of  setting  forth  tbe  many  virtues  of  this 
holy  man— his  fastings  and  temptations— was  by  a 
succession  of  bull  fights!  Don’t  be  shocked  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  all  went  to  a  bull  fight;  for  this 
national  sport  is  not  such  a  bloody  affair  as  it  is  in 
Spain.  Tbe  horns  of  the  bulls  are  not  sharpened, 
but  the  points  sawed  off,  and  even  the  stubs  so 
wrapped  up  that  the  maddest  plunge  of  the  infuri¬ 
ated  beast,  though  it  might  give  some  rough  push¬ 
ing  and  bunting,  is  not  likely  to  inflict  any  fatal 
injury  on  the  horse  or  his  rider.  Spaniards  would 
r^;ard  this  as  a  very  tame  affair.  It  does  seem  a 
most  cowardly  piece  of  business  for  men  mounted 
on  horses  to  ride  round  the  bull,  pricking  him  with 
the  points  of  their  spears,  when  they  have  their 
own  fat  legs  well  padded  against  attack.  But  tame 
as  it  was,  it  was  all  that  we  cared  to  witness. 


From  Lisban  we  sailed  for  Madeira,  and  here 
have  had  the  most  enchanting  ten  days  in  this 
garden  spot  of  the  world,  j  cannot  attempt 
a  description,  for  only  such  a  pen  as  yours 
could  do  it  justice.  One  of  the  flrst  persons 
we  met  on  tbe  Island  was  a  nephew  of  Lady 
Kelvin’s,  who  has  been  most  kind  and  introduced 
us  to  his  aunt  and  uncle  and  brother,  and  they 
have  all  invited  us  to  their  beautiful  homes,  and 
planned  excursions,  so  that  we  have  seen  much 
that  ordinary  tourists  would  uever  have  found,  and 
have  altogether  the  most  delightful  impression  of 
the  Island  and  the  people,  of  which  1  shall  be  glad 
to  tell  you  when  we  are  all  safely  back  in  dear  old 
Stockbridge. 

LAUDARI  LAUDATO  A  TIRO. 

We  have  had  many  kind  words  from  friends  far 
and  near,  but  is  there  anybody  who  can  say  a  thing 
quite  so  gracefully  (unless  it  he  Bishop  Potter) 
as  the  writer  of  the  following,  which  speaks  for 
itself  ? 

Sunset  Ridob,  Shxutsr  Island  Hetohts, 
Sept.  22, 1896. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  Again  yon  have  broadened 
and  brightened  our  summer-life,  touching  it  with 
iridescent  lights  from  distant  splendors,  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  volume  which  you  sent  us  so  kindly,  on 
“Our  Western  Archipelago.”  I  have  read  aloud 
the  whole  of  it,  finishing  the  last  chapter  last  eve¬ 
ning;  and  Mrs.  Storrs  unites  with  me  in  most 
hearty  thanks  for  tbe  enriching  pleasure  of  the 
vision  seen  through  your  experienced  yet  admiring 
eyes!  How  many  grand  and  lovely  scenes  you  have 
opened  to  us  in  our  summer-parlor  by  this  book  and 
by  others,  and  how  we  unaspiring  “stay-at-homes  ” 
delight  in  your  roaming  propensities  and  powers'. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  R.  S.  Stobrs. 

Scarcely  was  the  above  received,  before  a  huge 
volume  was  laid  upon  our  table,  entitled  “  Travels 
IN  Three  Continents  —  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,”  the  author  of  which  bears  a  name  second  to 
none  in  tbe  Religious  Journalism  of  America  or  of 
the  Protestant  world,  the  Elditor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  who  modestly  takes  a  place  below  that 
which  we  should  award  him  in  the  inscription  on 
the  fly-leaf:  “To  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  traveller, 
with  tbe  regards  of  his  friend,  J.  M.  Buckley,  a 
traveller.”  _ _ 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  question  of 
opening  tbe  Atlanta  Exposition  on  Sunday, 
was  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on 
Monday,  and  in  the  right  way.  Tbe  matter 
having  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Cabaniss,  the 
manager  of  "The  Atlanta  Journal,”  Ex-Direc¬ 
tor  General  Howard  Palmer  moved  that  the 
grounds  be  closed  on  Sundays,  and  tbis  action 
widely  published.  Hereupon  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Capt.  J.  W.  English 
offered  a  substitute  that  the  whole  matter  be 
laid  on  the  table,  which  motion  prevailed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  The  despatch  says, 
”It  is  not  believed  that  any  further  attempt 
will  be  made  to  open  tbe  Exposition  grounds 
on  Sunday.  ”  We  are  clear  that  the  action 
taken  is  wise  and  will  commend  itself  to  tbe 
great  majority  of  those  likely  to  visit  the 
Exposition  from  the  North. 

The  new  pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  has 
begun  his  labors  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Paxton.  He  comes  to  New  York  with  the 
prestige  of  a  fine  success  in  tbe  First  Church 
of  Lockport,  where  he  bad  as  predecessors  the 
late  Dr.  W.  C.  Wisner,  Dr.  John  N.  Freeman 
of  Denver,  and  Dr  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  of 
Baltimore.  His  record  is  thus  of  tbe  best» 
and  he  has  been  heartily  received  by  the  con 
gregation  of  the  West  Church. 
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THE  PILGRIMS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

By  Oharles  Ii.  Thompson,  B.D. 

It  is  near  sunset  when  our  train  crosses  the 
great  steel  cantilever  bridge  over  the  Forth. 
Down  the  widening  water  the  evening  light 
falls  in  golden  splendor  on  the  beautiful  and 
receding  shores  and  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Firth, 

“  Whose  islanig  on  Its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  ohas-id  in  Kold." 

Presently  the  arrows  of  the  sunset  glance  on  the 
summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  light  up  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Castle  on  the  Rock.  It  was  a  rare 
picture.  It  is  often  asked  which  is  the  finest  view 
of  the  city.  It  was  hard  to  tell,  for  every  view 
of  it  gives  points  of  peculiar  interest.  But 
the  glory  of  that  sunset  will  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  when  the  city  on  the  three  hills,  afiame 
with  the  last  light  of  a  perfect  day,  burst 
upon  our  view. 

We  saw  it  afterward,  as  we  had  before, 
from  many  points  of  advantage.  We  had  the 
panorama  from  the  Castle  Rock,  where  the 
view  extends  from  the  sea  to  Dunfermline, 
and  where  almost  every  acre  of  ground  thrills 
with  historic  memories.  We  have  seen  it 
from  Calton  Hill,  that  splendid  vista  of 
Princess  Street,  and  that  famous  view  across 
to  the  Old  Town.  We  have  seen  it  from  the 
side  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  where  the  varieties  and 
contrasts  of  Old  Town  and  New  come  full 
into  view.  But,  on  the  whole,  for  a  poetical 
and  classical  picture,  we  know  of  none  so  fine 
as  that  obtained  by  standing  down  near  (or 
better  yet,  in)  the  lower  end  of  the  Park, 
near  St.  Cuthhert’s,  and  looking  up  that 
valley.  On  the  right,  the  picture  is  boldly, 
grandly  framed  by  the  great,  granite  castle 
walls ;  on  the  left,  the  brilliant  walls  of  the 
Princess  Street  buildings:  in  the  foreground, 
the  Walter  Scott  Monument  and  the  Royal 
Institute  and  National  Gallery,  fine  examples 
of  Doric  and  Ionic  architecture;  and  in  the 
distance,  the  classic  columns  on  Calton  Hill. 
The  National  Monument  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  looks  like  a  front  of  the  Parthenon  trans 
ported  from  Greece.  Indeed,  it  was  designed 
to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon, 
to  commemorate  the  soldiers  who  fell  at 
Waterloo.  But  when  it  became  known  that 
it  was  to  have  a  double  significance  and  be 
somewhat  of  a  monument  to  that  “prince  of 
traitors,  George  the  Fourth,”  the  Scottish  en¬ 
thusiasm  dropped  below  zero,  and  they  built 
a  ruin  instead  of  a  Parthenon.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  so.  It  is  certainly  more  picturesque. 

Edinburgh,  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of 
view,  was  the  high-water  mark  of  our  Pil¬ 
grimage.  The  two  greatest  cities  of  the  world 
(Presbyterianly  speaking)  are  Geneva  and 
Edinburgh.  Geneva  is  the  fountain-head. 
There  some  of  the  greatest  Scottish  leaders 
had  their  training,  thence  came  their  finest 
inspiration  to  resist  tyranny,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  But  the  Reformed  Church,  not 
only  of  Scotland,  but  of  Great  Britain,  is 
under  supreme  obligations  to  the  Scottish 
Athens.  Its  intellectual  and  spiritual  light 
has  for  centuries  streamed  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  English  Channel,  from  the  German  Sea 
to  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  Our  expectations, 
therefore,  were  at  fever  heat  when  we  reached 
Edinburgh.  And  they  were  all  surpassed  by 
tbe  splendid  welcome  given  us  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  there. 

Two  or  three  of  the  more  notable  events  of 
onr  visit  are  worth  writing  down.  One  of  the 
social  features  was  a  reception  given  the  Pil¬ 
grims  by  the  several  Presbyterian  bodies  In  the 
Free  Church  College  Library.  I  say  several 
Presbyterian  bodies.  It  is  known  to  our 
readers  that  Scotchmen  have  independent  con¬ 
victions,  and  that  when  those  convictions 
have  crystallized,  it  is  hard  to  combine  them 
with  other  crystals,  and  that  there  are,  there 


fore,  a  good  many  divisions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  There  is  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Original  Seced- 
ers  and  a  small  company  calling  themselves 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians.  All  of  these 
(unless,  possibly,  the  last)  were  present  in  tbe 
persons  of  eminent  representatives  to  welcome 
their  American  cousins.  Or.  Blackie  presided 
and  gave  a  iT.oat  cordial  address  of  welcome, 
followed  by  Dr.  McGregor  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
in  a  most  witty  and  winning  address.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orr  spoke  for  the  United  Presbyterians, 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  for  the  Free  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharrock  of  the  “Auld  Lichts,” 
rounded  up  the  welcomes  of  the  evening  in 
most  hearty  phrase.  He  was  scarce  a 
stranger  to  us,  for  be  had  gone  to  Dumfries 
to  meet  us  and  be  with  us  in  our  memorable 
tour  through  Southern  Scotland,  a  kindness 
which  was  most  warmly  appreciated  by  us 
all.  The  usual  hour  of  social  fellowship  fol¬ 
lowed  the  more  formal  exercises,  and  before 
tbe  evening  closed  we  felt  as  if  we  had  lived 
in  Edinburgh  a  long  time. 

But  there  was  more  to  follow.  Mr.  Charles 
Guthrie,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  and  an 
eminent  attorney,  planned  that  we  should 
take  tea  with  some  good  Edinburgh  people  in 
John  Knox’s  house  in  old  High  Street.  As 
can  be  imagined,  it  was  a  rare  occasion. 
About  a  hundred  people  assembled  in  the 
quaint,  historic  house,  filled  with  memorials 
of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  great  reformer. 
Mr.  Guthrie  (who,  by  the  way,  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  tbe  pictures  of  bis  father 
and  of  Henry  Clay)  recited  somewhat  of  tbe 
history  of  the  house  and  of  the  life  of  Knox 
as  connected  with  it.  Then  we  sang  tbe 
words  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  prayed 
to  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  keep  Scotland 
and  America  true  to  our  Christian  inheritance. 
The  pictures  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
life  of  Knox  ornament  the  walls,  the  latest 
acquisition  being  the  picture  of  our  beloved 
Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  sent  to  them  not  long 
before  his  death. 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  presence  of  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Guthrie,  who  in  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful 
old  age  is  full  of  interest  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  relic  of  the  old  High 
Street,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
place  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  church  of  St. 
Giles— cathedral,  it  is  often  called,  but  it  is 
so  far  from  being  a  cathedral,  that  Charles 
the  First  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  bead  in 
his  endeavor  to  make  it  such.  The  structure, 
which  dates  back  to  an  uncertain  period,  bas 
gone  through  many  transformations  and 
served  many  purposes.  Part  of  it  was  used 
for  a  meeting  place  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  here,  in  1(148,  that  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  Par¬ 
liament.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  bat 
tie  between  Presbyterianism  and  Prelacy, 
when  Jenny  Geddes  shied  a  stool  at  the  head 
of  the  Dean.  The  spot  where  she  probably 
stood  when  she  sent  the  three-legged  argu¬ 
ment  whizzing  through  the  air,  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  tbe  stool  itself  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  in  tbe  Antiquarian  Musuem.  Here 
I.T.'hn  Knox  used  to  preach  in  the  days  when 
Juiues  Melville  said  of  him :  “He  was  sae  ac¬ 
tive  and  vigorous  that  be  was  like  to  ding 
that  pulpit  in  blads  and  flee  out  of  it,”  and 
near  this  spot  the  reformer  preached  his  last 
sermon,  in  what  was  called  the  Tolbootb 
Church,  and  just  outside  of  St.  Giles  he  was 
buried.  His  grave  is  now  covered  by  tbe 
pavement  around  the  Parliament  buildings. 
Only  a  stone  with  the  initials  “J.  K.”  im¬ 
bedded  in  tbe  pavement,  marks  tbe  somewhat 
uncertain  spot  of  tbe  resting  place  of  him 


“who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,”  and  of 
whom  Thomas  Randolph  wrote  to  Sir  William 
Cecil:  “This  man  Knox  is  able  in  one  hour 
to  put  more  life  in  us  than  five  hundred 
trumpets  continually  blustering  in  our  ears.” 

In  this  historic  and  venerable  church  a  spe¬ 
cial  communion  service  was  arranged  for  ua 
on  Sabbath  evening.  None  who  participated 
in  that  scene  will  ever  forget  it.  Tbe  service 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  who 
took  much  interest  in  our  visit,  and  who  bad 
been  very  kind  in  explaining  to  us  the  history 
of  the  church  and  the  great  and  critical  events 
associated  with  it.  It  was  the  sunset  hour. 
Tbe  level  sun  rays  fell  in  glory  upon  the 
windows,  than  which  there  are,  to  our  mind, 
none  more  impressive  in  all  Europe.  What  is 
called  the  John  Knox  window,  representing 
tbe  great  reformer  preaching  tbe  Gospel,  is 
simply  glorious.  In  that  evening  light  he 
looked  as  one  transfigured.  Other  windows, 
representing  tbe  Ascension,  tbe  Crucifixion 
and  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Christ,  shone 
down  upon  and  illuminated  the  dim  old 
church  with  the  great  truths  whose  proclama¬ 
tion  has  been  its  glory  for  three  centuries. 
Tbe  great  organ  rolled  its  mellow  music  down 
nave  and  arches,  and  a  strong  choir  in¬ 
terpreted  with  skill  and  feeling  some  of  the 
grand  old  lyrics  of  Christian  devotion.  The 
address  by  the  pastor  was  spiritualand  uplift¬ 
ing,  while  the  communion  service  brought 
us  into  conscious  fellowship,  not  only  with 
the  dear  friends  whose  Christian  hospital¬ 
ity  we  were  sharing,  but  with  tbe  saints 
and  heroes  whose  presence  on  that  scene  of 
their  conflicts  and  victories  was  almost  pal¬ 
pable. 

A  pleasant  incident,  foreshadowing  closer 
relations  between  the  Scottish  churches,  was 
in  tbe  fact  that  a  Free  Church  elder  was  in¬ 
vited  to  assist  in  the  service,  a  fraternal 
courtesy  not  heretofore  extended,  and  which 
was  ascribed  to  tbe  spirit  of  fraternity  in 
which  the  service  originated. 

A  passing  glance  must  suffice  for  other  nota¬ 
ble  experiences  in  Edinburgh.  No  Presbyterian 
fails  to  visit  the  Oreyfriars’  churchyard. 
Originally  the  yard  of  a  monastery,  it  is  now 
the  resting  place  of  many  of  Scotland’s  great¬ 
est  men.  Tbe  most  notable  spot  is  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs’  Monument.  It  is  erected  to  commemo¬ 
rate  tbe  virtues  of  the  martyrs  who,  from  tbe 
Marquis  of  Arygle,  beheaded  near  this  place 
in  16(tl,  to  James  Renwiuk,  who  suffered  in 
1688,  comprise  a  company  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  noblemen,  ministers,  and  others,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  most  of 
whom  sleep  in  Oreyfriars’.  Here,  with  un¬ 
covered  heads,  we  sang  together  the  One 
Hundredth  Psalm,  words  which  bad  often 
been  tbe  refuge  and  strong  tower  of  tbe  mar¬ 
tyr  band. 

In  another  part  of  this  sacred  ground,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Covenanters,  prisoners  from 
Bothwell  Bridge,  were  kept  for  months  of 
winter  without  the  slightest  protection  from 
the  weather.  Many  died  there ;  those  who 
survived  were  shipped  for  tbe  Barbadoes,  but 
by  tbe  wrecking  of  the  vessel  and  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  tbe  captain,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  drowned.  Among  the  great  men  whooe 
bones  rest  in  Oreyfriars’  are.  George  Buchanan 
and  Principal  Robertson,  tbe  historians  Dr. 
Blair,  Allen  Ramsay,  Henry  Mackenzie,  and 
Dr.  MoCrie.  Another  illustrious  and  sacred 
ground  is  the  cemetery  where  rest  the  remains 
of  Chalmers.  Fairbairn,  Hugh  Miller,  Guthrie, 
and  Arnot.  From  this  point  one  bas  a  striking 
view  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  It  presents  most 
perfectly  the  outline  of  a  lion  at  rest.  Not 
like  the  lion  of  Lucerne,  transfixed  with  a 
spear  and  dying,  but  a  lion  in  repose,  peace¬ 
ful,  but  alive,  and  keeping  a  quiet  watch  and 
I  ward  over  the  city  at  his  feet.  From  the 
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cemetery  where  the  builders  of  much  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  moral  greatness  sleep,  the  figure  of  the 
lion  comes  out  in  clearest  relief.  From  this 
^K)t,  indeed,  one  is  able  to  see  the  reposeful 
strength  of  divine  truth  proilaimed  by  martyrs 
and  confessors  and  statesmen,  and  by  them 
erected  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  the  kingdom. 

If  we  corld  judge  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
churches  by  our  experience  in  worshipping 
with  the  Morningside  Free  Church,  we  should 
say  they  are  quite  alive  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  their  city,  and  much  in  earnest  in  all  forms 
of  aggressive  Christian  work.  The  Kev.  C.  A. 
Salmond,  the  pastor,  is  a  Princeton  man,  our 
fellowship  with  whom  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
memories  of  our  pilgrimage. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  end.  Our  five 
days’  fellowship  with  warm,  Scottish  hearts, 
ended  all  too  swiftly.  The  inexorable  railroad 
train  backed  into  the  station.  We  were  on 
the  platform,  with  our  accumulating  “belong¬ 
ings.”  Around  us  was  a  goodly  company  of 
our  hosts,  who  had  come  to  speed  the  parting 
guests..  They  were  so  good  as  to  say  they 
wore  sorry  we  were  going.  They  clasped  our 
bands  till  the  guards  slammed  the  doors. 
They  waved  unspoken  farewells  as  the  train 
went  “down  the  line."  We  leaned  out  of  the 
windows  and  waved  “Goodbye.”  The  smoke 
of  the  engine  must  have  affected  our  eyes,  for 
they  were  misty.  Only  five  days  before  we 
entered  Edinburgh.  We  have  long  loved  the 
dear  old  town.  Now  we  love  its  people. 


ON  THE  PALISADES. 

A  distinguished  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Evangelist,  alluded  to  the  region  on  and 
beyond  the  Palisades,  expressing  a  long  felt 
cariosity  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  settle¬ 
ment — a  curiosity  shared  by  so  many  that 
some^ account  of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Palisades,  extending  from  Fort  Lee  to 
a  point  opposite  “Dobb’s  Ferry,”  rise  perpen¬ 
dicularly  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  Hudson  River,  their  sheer  trap  rock 
varied  occasionally  by  steep  slopes  covered 
with  trees  at  points  where  the  rock  has  gradu- 
ally  given  way.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
several  such  points— some  four  or  five  miles 
apart — to  run  zig  zag  roads  from  the  river 
to  the  summit.  Those  at  Port  Lee  and  Alpine 
connect  by  steam  ferries  with  New  York  City 
and  the  City  of  Yonkers. 

The  crest  of  the  Palisades  is  perhaps  a  mile 
in  width  ;  its  western  slope  descends  rapidly 
Into  the  fertile  valley  of  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  which  lie  the  towns  of  Sparkhill,  Ten- 
afiy,  and  Englewood. 

The  summit  of  the  cliffs  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  level  plateau,  but  picturesquely 
rolling,  with  wild  and  curious  ravines,  singu¬ 
lar  rock  formations,  and  fine  forests.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land,  though  yet  unoccupied,  is 
held  by  wealthy  New  York  capitalists  with  a 
view  to  its  further  value.  So  romantic  a  re¬ 
gion  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  it  is  felt  must  in  time  be  properly 
appreciated. 

To  day  the  most  settled  part  of  this  region 
is  the  beautiful  portion  called  Alpine  (nearly 
opposite  Yonkers),  where  some  twenty  New 
York  families  have  their  summer  homes,  each 
quite  different  from  the  other,  possessing  a 
marked  individuality  and  character.  Several 
prominent  artists,  as  well  as  professional  and 
business  men,  are  among  the  number,  giving 
a  pleasant  variety  of  social  interest  to  the 
neighborhood. 

Back  of  their  settlement,  which  overlooks 
the  river  (and  Westchester  County  and  Long 


Island  Sound  as  well),  is  the  little  village  of 
Alpine,  with  its  pretty  stone  church  of  early 
English  type,  and  the  clustering  houses  of  per 
haps  a  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Many  of  the 
men  are  fishermen,  who  by  a  successful  season 
of  some  eight  or  ten  weeks’  shad  fishing,  are 
enabled  to  live  in  comfort  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Thus  much  for  the  locality^and  people  of  the 
most  settled  part  of  this  region.  One  feature 
alluded  to,  however,  deserves  still  further 
consideration.  It  is  the  village  church.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  first  New 
York  families  came  to  the  place,  they  found 
a  feeble  church  planted  there  by  the  Meth¬ 
odists,  which,  however,  at  length  had  warm 
friends  and  helpers  in  Charles  Nordhoff  and 
his  estimable  wife,  whose  efforts  mainly  se¬ 
cured  the  funds  for  the  churchly  stone  build¬ 
ing. 

Aside  from  the  Nordhoffs,  the  families  that 
came  to  the  place  were  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  and  Baptist  faiths,  (not  one  of  them 
Methodists),  but  they  believed  it  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  the  division  of  the  church  going 
community  by  weak  and  rival  churches  of 
different  denominations,  and  as  the  Methodists 
were  first  on  the  ground,  and  had  maintained 
the  cause  in  the  day  of  small  beginnings,  they 
one  and  all  united  in  the  support  of  the 
church  they  found  there.  The  arrangement  has 
always  worked  admirably,  and  without  denom¬ 
inational  jealousy.  The  efficient  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunday-school  is  a  member  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn ;  the  Treasurer, 
to  whose  wise  and  devoted  services  the  church 
is  indebted  for  its  continued  existence,  is  a 
Baptist ;  and  the  teacher  for  many  years  of  its 
large  Bible  Class  of  young  people  is  an  elder 
in  the  Brick  Church  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  this  course  has  been  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  church  strifes  and  divisions,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  strength  and  interest  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  what  was  really  a  union  church  but 
had  the  advantage  which  “union  churches” 
usually  lack,  of  having  the  care  and  direction 
of  a  strong  organization,  who  were  really  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  Christian  people  of  different 
denominations  have  been  brought  into  co¬ 
operation  and  fellowship  most  pleasantly,  and 
evangelical  clergymen  have  always  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  its  pastors. 

As  the  writer  entered  the  church  a  few  Sab 
baths  since,  a  stranger  was  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  charge  of  the  services.  It  later  appeared 
that  the  young  pastor  quite  worn  out  by  his 
arduous  duties,  was  having  a  brief  vacation, 
and  hie  place  that  day  was  supplied  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Tenafly, 
the  Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll,  who  generously 
gave  a  Sabbath  of  his  own  rest  time  to  aid  his 
young  neighbor.  He  gave  edification  to 
all  present  by  his  preaching,  which  combined 
in  an  unusual  manner  scholarship  and 
refinement,  with  earnest  feeling  and  simple 
practical  teachings.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
most  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  plainest  people 
of  a  congregation  are  all  so  happily  im¬ 
pressed  and  benefited  as  were  those  who  heard 
these  admirable  discourses  which  reached 
every  heart.  Tenafly  is  certainly  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  in  possessing  such  a  rare  pastor. 

The  following  Sabbath  the  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Wallace  Atterbury  of  New 
York,  another  Presbyterian,  and  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  in  tbe  place. 

Thus  it  is  in  this  community  on  the  cliffs 
that  all  Christians  work  together  in  harmony, 
one  denomination  (the  first  on  the  ground) 
having  the  charge  and  responsible  care  of  the 
work,  so  that  it  is  never  neglected,  but  all  co¬ 
operating  for  tbe  cause  of  Christ  and  loving  as 
brethren.  This  is  living  “on  the  heights.” 

J.  C.  C. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  centennial  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington  City  is  to  be  observed 
on  the  17th  of  November.  Anniversaries  of » 
churches  are  always  interesting  wherever  they 
are  held.  The  history  of  a  single  year  of  any 
well  organized  church  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  printed  page. 
What  a  thrilling  story  can  be  told  of  a  church 
whose  existence  has  reached  a  hundred  years  I 
A  church  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  ob¬ 
scurest  part  of  the  country,  has  a  history  that 
ought  to  be  rehearsed  before  large  audiences. 
Tbe  location  of  a  church,  and  the  times 
through  which  it  has  passed,  invest  it  with 
special  interest. 

Commencing  its  history  simultaneously  al¬ 
most  with  the  city  itself,  the  First  Church  of 
Washington  has  a  record  of  unusual  interest. 
Its  early  struggles  when  Washington  was  only 
a  village,  its  pastors,  its  members,  its  attend¬ 
ants,  its  services,  regular  and  extraordinary, 
its  influence  in  the  past  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future,  will  make  themes  of  suipissing 
interset.  Tbe  nearest  Presbyterian  church  to 
the  First  Church  at  its  founding  was  the 
church  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  this  day  of 
rapid  transit  it  does  not  seem  very  far  away, 
but  in  the  days  a  century  back  of  us,  when 
most  people  bad  to  walk  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another,  it  was  regarded  as  a  long 
distance  away.  We  fancy  that  the  Georgetown 
church  had  something  to  do  with  the  founding 
of  the  First  church,  for  it  was  a  missionary 
church,  and  its  pastor  found  a  place  to  plant 
a  church  forty  miles  away  in  Frederick,  Md. 
Then  there  was  an  older  church  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. ,  and  another  near  Cabin  John,  and 
another  at  Hyattville.  The  First  Church 
is  in  the  midst  of  old  churches  which  need 
reviving,  and  we  hope  that  this  centennial 
may  have  a  good  effect  upon  these  old 
churches,  one  of  which  is  nearly  dead,  and 
quicken  the  Presbyterianism  of  this  whole 
region. 

The  average  gifts  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  are  about  the 
same,  but  the  gifts  of  the  diocese  of  Mary¬ 
land  for  the  advancement  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  are  much  in  advance  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore  to  our  Freedmen’s 
Board.  Are  we  to  judge  from  this  that  they 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  colored  people 
than  we  have?  We  have  always  had  the  col¬ 
ored  people  in  our  churches  until  recently. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  they  have  had  churches 
of  their  own  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore.  As  early  as  181  ,  eighty  years 
ago,  a  colored  member  of  the  First  Church  of 
Baltimore  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery 
with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  catechist  and 
exhorter  among  his  people.  Our  Presbyterian 
people  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  colored  people,  and  we  have  considered 
their  spiritual  welfare  of  great  importance. 
Our  gifts  for  some  time  past  do  not  show  this, 
we  are  sorry  to  say.  Our  Presbytery  in  1870, 
with  a  membership  of  8,513,  gave  $270,  and 
in  1895,  with  a  membership  of  0,671,  we  gave 
$594  to  the  Freedmen’s  Board. 

The  Necrological  Report  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  for  tbe  year  ending  April. 
1895,  has  just  reached  us.  We  examine  this 
report  from  year  to  year  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  By  this  report  we  learn  that  flfty- 
itwo  of  the  Alumni  have  died  during  the  year. 
One  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  five  years  and 
four  months.  Tbe  youngest  was  twenty-eight 
when  he  died.  They  graduated  from  fifteen 
colleges,  Princeton  having  the  largest  number 
and  Union  the  next  largest.  Five  did  not 
graduate  from  college.  Eight  were  teachers 
and  three  lawyers.  Twelve  were  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  they  made  a  profession  of  religion. 
The  oldest  at  conversion  was  twenty-two,  the 
youngest  at  conversion  was  ten  years  of  age. 
Nine  of  these  were  the  sons  of  ministers.  A 
son  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
first  professor  in  the  Seminary,  were  in  tbe 
number,  and  of  another.  Dr  W.  W.  Scudder, 
it  Is  said:  “His  father  and  his  father’s  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  all  missionaries 
in  India.”  *  R  H.  W. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  PuI^lic 
School  System.  A  Historical  Sketch.  By 
George  H.  Martin,  A.M  ,  Supervisor  of 
Public  Schools,  Boston.  International  Ed¬ 
ucation  Series.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris, 
LL. D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  81.50. 

Mr.  Paul  Bourget,  in  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country,  found  much  that  awakened  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  amid  some  things  that  aroused  his 
displeasure.  Chief  among  the  former  he 
placed  the  educational  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  which  he  had  no  words  but  of  praise. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of 
this  country  in  Europe  that  he  studied  this 
system  in  Massachusetts  r.ather  than  New 
York  or  some  other  State.  There  is  a  degree 
of  thoroughness  in  the  Massachusetts  system 
which  other  States  hardly  attain  to,  the 
mellowness  of  an  age  not  too  advanced  tem¬ 
pers  the  crudeness  of  youth  ;  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  and  habit  of  culture  in  the  community 
conspiring  with  the  daring  of  advanced 
thought  and  the  Yankee  delight  in  new  in¬ 
ventions  to  give  its  educational  system  at 
once  the  stability  of  years  and  the  freshness 
of  youth. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  features  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  system  that  first  strike  the  eye  of  a 
stranger.  To  citizens  of  this  country  the 
superiority  might  appear  to  be  not  so  entirely 
on  the  side  of  Massachusetts.  Each  State 
has,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  “something  unique, 
some  phase  of  development  better  represented 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere” ;  but  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  Massachusetts  is  of  the  kind  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  appeal  to  a  citizen  of 
a  country  so  cultured  and  so  conservative  in 
its  culture  as  France,  and  especially  to  a 
man  of  so  philosophic  and  religious  a  cast  of 
mind  as  M.  Bourget.  For  it  does  offer  “the 
completest  exhibition  of  the  Puritan  idea  of 
education  that  is  to  be  found,  ”  and  possibly 
even  Americans  are  not  so  much  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  idea,  as  would  be  a 
thoughtful  citizen  of  cultured  France,  where 
child  suicide  is  increasing  at  so  alarming  a 
rate  that  free-thinking  magistrates  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  ask  that  religious  instruction  may 
be  restored  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  precisely  this  Puritan  idea  that  gives 
its  chief  value  to  such  a  study  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book ;  not  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is 
nearly  perfect,  that  such  subjects  as  corporal 
punishment,  methods  of  grading  and  of  ex¬ 
amination,  religious  instruction,  self-govern¬ 
ment,  methods  of  support,  of  training  teach¬ 
ers,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  have  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  actual  experiment. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system,  with  all 
its  new  lights  and  its  smooth-running  machin 
ery.  lies  the  bed  rock  of  the  old  Puritanism, 
and  there  can  be  no  historical  study  more  in 
teresting  and  valuable  than  the  study  of  how 
that  old  idea  has  met  the  impact  of  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Martin  says,  however,  that  his  book  is 
not  a  history  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
but  only  a  sketch,  a  study,  which  aims  to 
show  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  public 
school  history  of  the  States.  Perhaps,  then, 
it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a  philosophy  of 
this  history.  The  facts  are  given  just  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 


facts.  Beginning  with  the  early  legislation  of 
the  country  (and  we  may  recall  to  mind  that 
school  legislation  was  almost  the  earliest  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  colony),  its  principles  and 
precedents  are  studied.  Then  comes  a  sketch 
of  schools  before  the  Revolution,  with  the 
rise  of  the  district  system,  a  study  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  and  the  academy — potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century — the  revival  of  edu¬ 
cation  under  Horace  Mann,  and  so  on  to  the 
modern  school  system  and  the  modern  school. 
The  author’s  style  is  clear  and  runs  smoothly, 
his  discrimination  of  the  relative  importance 
of  facts  is  admirable,  his  view  of  the  current 
and  meaning  of  events  is  large  and  perspica¬ 
cious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Martin  will 
find  himself  able  to  make  good  his  half  prom¬ 
ise  to  write  before  long  that  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts  which  this  volume  is 
not. 

Responsive  Readings.  Selected  from  the 
Bible  and  Arranged  Under  Subjects  for 
Common  Worship.  By  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Boston  :  Ginn  and  Company.  18115. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  Dr.  van  Dyke  was 
moved  to  do  what  a  great  many  people  have 
long  wanted  to  have  done.  For  to  do  just 
this  thing  needed  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  length  into  which  to  divide  Scrip 
ture  portions  for  public  worship.  He  who 
should  do  this  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  poetic  insight,  criti¬ 
cal  ability,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
devotional  needs  of  a  large  variety  of  people, 
and  Dr.  van  Dyke,  with  the  experience  of  his 
large  pastorate,  with  his  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  and  his  poetic  spirit,  is  precisely  such 
a  man.  It  is  one  thing  to  divide  the  Book  of 
Psalms  and  certain  prophetic  passages  into 
portions  of  convenient  length  for  use  in  wor¬ 
ship;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  so  do  this 
work  that,  as  Dr.  van  Dyke  says  in  his  preface, 
each  portion  should  be  complete  in  itself, 
with  a  central  thought.  Not  a  mosaic,  but  a 
unity  is  wanted,  that  the  reading  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader’s  intelligence  in  such  a  way 
as  to  aid  his  consciousness  that  the  act  he  is 
engaged  in  is  an  act  of  worship. 

The  volume  was  first  prepared  by  request 
for  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  University;  it  has 
since  been  revised  and  enlarged  for  use  in 
other  institutions  of  learning.  The  selections 
are  such  as  show  that  Dr.  van  Dyke  perfectly 
well  understands  the  essential  differences  be¬ 
tween  religious  worship  in  a  college  chapel 
and  all  other  forms  of  religious  worship.  It 
is  at  once  more  and  less  than  family  prayer, 
more  and  less  than  a  church  service.  And 
these  selections  precisely  fit  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  There  are  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  in  all,  grouped  under  such 
themes  as  Universal  Praise,  God’s  Glory, 
Righteousness,  Faithfulness,  Christ  and  His 
Kingdom,  The  Joy  of  Religious  Service  and 
Reward,  The  Risen  Life,  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  Apostles’  Creed,  The  Ten  Commandments ; 
aresponse  to  the  Decalogue  and  a  Doxology  are 
added,  and  make  the  little  volume  a  complete 
manual  of  worship. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  is  making  a 
series  of  Little  Jourtieys  to  the  Homes  of  Good 
Men  and  Great,  has  of  late  bees  visiting  the 
Lake  Country  with  Wordsworth,  and  follow¬ 
ing  Charles  Dickens  around  London  in  com¬ 
pany  with  David  Copperfield  and  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  and  Charlie  Hexam  and  others,  and 
his  account  of  it  is  all  very  charming.  When 
literature  of  this  sort  may  be  had  for  five  cents, 
no  one  has  an  excuse  for  reading  trash,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  always  accessible,  and  the 
other,  perhaps,  is  not.  (Putnams.) 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  by  Dr.  James 


H.  Ecob,  have  been  issued  in  pamplbet  form. 
They  are  on  Spiritual  Atonement,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  are  dedicated  to  Dr.  Busbnell, 
shows  that  the  world  of  orthodoxy  “do  move,” 
or,  as  Dr.  Ecob  says  in  his  preface,  some 
“fruits  have  ripened  on  the  boughs  of  history 
since  the  days  of  our  beloved  Busbnell.  Truths 
which  the  fathers  of  his  day  heard  with  con¬ 
sternation,  are  to-day  axiomatic  in  Christian 
thought.”  In  bis  terse,  cogent,  telling  way. 
Dr.  Ecob  searches  with  fearless,  but  reverent 
mind,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  wonderful 
truth  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself.  (Weed-Parsons'^rinting 
Company,  Albany.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker  will  bring  joy  into 
many  a  nursery  by  her  boxful  of  Princes  and 
Princesses  Paper  Dolls.  The  Dauphin,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  In¬ 
fanta  Marguerite,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  and  half 
a  dozen  more,  are  here,  with  their  court  cos¬ 
tumes,  walking  costumes,  bats  and  all  the  rest, 
beautifully  colored,  and  all  ready  to  be  cut 
out  and  gummed  and  delighted  in  and  treas¬ 
ured.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  76 
cents. ) 

The  Rev.  Charles  Caveino  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  formerly  a  pastor  in  Chicago,  has 
brought  out  in  a  small  pamphlet  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  Immortality,  especially 
adapted  to  give  hope  and  courage  to  those 
who  are  bereaved  or  in  trouble  of  any  kind. 
(J.  T.  Reade,  Chicago.  25  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Biblical  World  tor  September  bears 
witness  to  the  increased  interest  in  Bible 
study  shown  in  the  summer  schools.  This  in¬ 
terest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  ministers; 
on  the  contrary,  the  laity  predominate. 
The  great  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  capable 
teachers,  and  the  editor  calls  upon  men  and 
women  to  fit  themselves  for  this,  which  he 
denominates  a  new  calling.  A  plan  for  the 
necessary  preparation  is  outlined.  Principal 
Fairbairn  contributes  his  fine  address  delivered 
in  Chicago  on  The  Natural  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  in  Christ.  An  able  article  by  Prof. 
Zenos  of  McCormick  Seminary,  tells  What  the 
Higher  Criticism  Is  Not.  It  is  not  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  a  philosophical  mode  of  view¬ 
ing  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  It  is  not  a 
theory  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  set  of  views 
as  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  effort 
to  find  answers  to  certain  questions. 

The  American  Woman’s  Magazine  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  comes  out  in  its  September  num¬ 
ber  with  a  new  title  page  and  an  improved  and 
highly  appropriate  name.  For  this  is  the 
union  of  the  American  Woman’s  Journal  and 
the  Business  Woman’s  Journal,  and  the  short¬ 
ening  of  the  name  has  been  happily  done  in  a 
way  to  preserve  the  identity  of  both  magazines. 
The  business  changes  which  have  accompanied 
this  change  of  name  apmar  to  be  equally 
auspicious.  Mrs.  Helen' Kendrick  Johnson, 
who  loyally  cast  herself  into  the  breach  at  the 
time  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Seymour’s  lamented 
death,  will  continue  to  edit  the  literary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  magazine,  while  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dr.  Schramm,  will  edit  the  “Business 
Journal.  ”  The  purpose  of  the  editors  is  m’'st 
earnest ;  they  offer  the  magazine  as  a  forum 
for  the  debate  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day,  having  no  intention  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
of  mere  ephemeral  literature.  In  the  present 
number,  the  subject  of  coeducation  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  the  affirmative  by  Mrs.  Linnie 
Gam  bee  Mosscrop,  a  graduate  ^  Cornell,  and 
in  the  negative  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kendrick 
Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Elmira. 

The  American  Magazine  of  Civics  for  Septem¬ 
ber  contains,  among  other  articles  of  present 
interest,  one  by  Mr.  William  F.  Gibbons  on 
The  Adopted  Home  of  the  Hun:  A  Social 
Stud^  in  Pennsylvania.  The  article,  which 
studies  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  coal 
region,  is  intended  to  combat  the  common 
belief  that  the  misery  now  found  in  city 
slums  would  be  done  away  with  by  transport¬ 
ing  their  inhabitants  to  the  country.  Mr. 
Gibbons  draws  a  picture  of  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  the  mining  people  which  is,  and 
is  meant  to  be,  a  lesson  that  to  do  away  with 
such  woes  something  else  is  needed  than 
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CHILDREN  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Sermon  Prescbed  in  the  Flrtt  Presbyterlnn  Church 
at  Brockton,  Mam.,  by  the  Ber.  V.  Price, 
PabliKhed  by  Bequest  of  Semiona. 

“And  they  brought  young  childreu  to  him,  that 
He  might  touch  them  and  His  disciples  rebuked 
those  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it. 
He  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them.  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them 
not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  Klng- 
dow  of  Giod  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein. 

'  And  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.”— Mark  x,  13-16. 

Children  need  the  benefits  of  the  Church. 
Christians  are  quite  generally  agreed  as  to  this. 
All  affirm  that  they  must  be  saved  by  coming 
to  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  either  the  Old 
or  ^ew  Testaments  which  justifies  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  children.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Scriptures,  read  in  the  light  of  a  sanctified 
common  sense,  teach  that  children  have  a 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Church.  This  is  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  text.  Those  who  brought 
young  children  to  Christ  performed  only  a 
natural  duty,  and  accorded  to  the  child  a  right 
inherent  in  his  relation  to  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
demptive  work.  If  this  were  not  so,  here 
was  a  grand  opportunity  for  Christ  to  have 
made  known  the  fact.  He  certainly  would 
have  improved  it.  What  did  He  do?  Were 
His  feelings  and  words  in  the  line  of  the  dis 
ciples’  action?  No.  Their  rebuke  of  those 
who  brought  the  young  children,  displeased 
Him  much.  It  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  The  scope  and  aim  of  the  kingdom  had 
to  do  with  childhood  as  well  as  with  mature 
manhood.  His  words  are  emphatic  and  un 
mistakeable:  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood.”  The  children 
are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  it 
is  their  privilege  and  right  to  be  brought  in 
and  brought  up  as  members  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  that  is,  the  Church.  Christ  says, 
“Come.”  Who  will  say,  “Nay”?  Who  will 
affirm  that  Christ’s  invitation  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  guarantee  that  the  children  will 
be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  qualified  by 
grace  to  live  in  obedienco  after  the  manner  of 
a  child? 

It  is  evident  that  Christ  would  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  let  us  into  a  great  truth  pertaining  to 
children  and  His  Church.  He  would  show  us 
that  membership  is  their  birthright,  and  that 
no  one  else  has  any  appointed  authority  to 
interfere  with  it. 

Christ  not  only  declares  this  truth  in  that 
He  bids  the  children  to  come  unto  Him,  and 
in  that  He  says,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  but  also  in  that  he  makes  the  child 
the  type  and  standard  for  the  admission  of 
those  who  have  ferfeited  their  right  by  pre¬ 
meditated  and  intentional  sin.  “Verily  1  say 
unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  en¬ 
ter  therein. " 

Thus  that  children  have  a  right  to  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  God— which  on  the  earth  is 
represented  by  the  Church— is  shown  by  the 
following  facts  brought  before  us  in  the  text : 

1.  The  fact  that  Christ  was  displeased  with 
His  disciples  for  their  attempt  to  prevent  the 
children  coming  to  Him. 

2.  The  fact  that  He  bid  them  come  to  Him. 
and  emphatically  declared  that  they  should 
not  be  hindered. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  nature  of  His  Church 
is  adjusted  to  the  life  and  wants  of  childhood. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  way  a  child  receives  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  made  by  Christ  the  way 
that  all  of  mature  age  must  receive  it. 

5.  The  fact  that  when  the  children  did 


come  He  received  them  into  His  arms — an  act 
very  significant — and  placing  His  hands  upon 
them  He  blessed  them. 

To  these  facts  we  might  add  the  fact  that 
the  figures  used  in  the  Gospels  to  represent 
the  Church,  such  as  “fold,”  “home,”  and 
“school,”  indicate  that  children  have  a  right 
to  a  place  therein.  Also  the  fact  that 
children,  when  able  to  understand  right 
from  wrong,  are  every  way  qualified  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Gospel  conditions  for  admission  into 
the  Church.  Where  do  we  find  a  more  un 
questioning  faith?  Where  a  purer  or  stronger 
love?  Where  a  more  willing  obedience  so  far 
as  knowledge  and  ability  extend?  The  prom¬ 
ise  is,  “They  that  seek  Me  early,  shall  find 
Me.”  The  child  has  an  advantage  over  the 
mature  man.  He  is  not  burdened  with  guilt. 
He  is  not  bewildered  by  doubts.  He  is  not 
enslaved  by  habits.  He  is  not  hindered  by 
associations.  His  conscience  is  tender  and 
susceptible.  Hie  affections  are  'easily  won. 
His  heart  readily  receives  impressions,  and 
these  often  become  the  permanent  and  con¬ 
trolling  influences  of  the  whole  life.  His 
mind,  open  and  eager  for  knowledge,  is  quick 
to  receive  instruction.  By  nature  and  qalifi- 
cations  the  child  is  fitted  for  the  Christian 
life.  He  is  innocent,  sincere,  loving,  believ¬ 
ing  and  willing  to  obey.  There  is  no  Gospel 
requirement  for  admission  into  the  Church 
the  child  cannot  meet  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ. 

Then,  again,  children  are  not  only  able  to 
comply  with  Gospel  conditions  for  admission 
into  the  Church,  but  they  ought  to  become 
members  of  the  Church.  The  religious  life 
should  begin  in  early  childhood.  It  is  the 
true  way  to  save  our  children  from  sin  and 
the  consequences  of  sin.  The  helps  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  membership  are  of  immense 
advantage  to  them.  They  are  placed  under 
influences  most  favorable  for  religious  train¬ 
ing  just  in  that  period  of  life  appointed  by 
God  for  the  formation  of  right  mental  and 
moral  habits. 

This,  oughf  is  enforced  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  Aside  from  its  being  a  duty  arising  out 
of  the  child’s  relation  and  responsibility 
to  God,  it  is  the  natural  and  philosophical, 
practical  and  effectual  way  xo  build  up  the 
Church.  Working  on  child  life,  the  Church 
works  with  advantage ;  working  on  mature 
life,  it  works  with  the  advantage  against  it. 
The  number  of  mature  persons  in  proportion 
to  the  population  converted  and  brought  into 
the  Church  grow  less  and  less  as  they  advance 
in  years.  There  are  a  less  number  at  the  age 
of  thirty  than  at  twenty ;  a  less  number  still 
at  the  age  of  forty.  Beyond  three  score  years, 
the  number  of  conversions  are  few  indeed. 

2.  Uniting  with  the  Church  in  childhood, 
would  save  to  the  Church  many  a  noble  and 
gifted  man  and  woman.  The  farther  we  ad 
vance  in  life,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for 
us  to  break  off  old  habits  and  away  from  old 
associates  and  form  new.  Undoubtedly  we 
all  know  persons  who  are  prevented  from  com¬ 
ing  out  and  making  a  public  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  the  infiuence  of  associates  and  cer 
tain  habits  which  have  grown  upon  them,  and 
to  which  they  have  surrendered  themselves. 
They  would  have  been  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  Church  to-day  if  they  had 
united  in  childhood  and  came  up  into  mature 
life  feeling  the  responsibilities  and  performing 
the  duties  of  church  members. 

3.  The  bringing  of  the  children  into  the 
Church  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  Church 
is  the  only  true  and  effectual  way  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  and  carry  forward  the  great  moral  and 
social  reforms  of  the  age.  Bend  the  twig  as 
you  would  have  the  tree  incline.  Bring  up 
the  child  In  the  way  you  would  have  him  go 
in  the  years  of  his  manhood.  The  radical 


remedy  for  two  great  evils  of  our  day — pauper¬ 
ism  and  intemperance— lies  in  bringing  the 
children  under  the  influence  and  control  of 
the  Church  where  they  will  be  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  enjoy  the 
supports  of  religion  and  the  fellowship  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirits.  Put  God  into  any  life,  and  you 
put  in  that  life  a  right  philosophy  of  existence, 
proper  estimates  of  the  world,  and  a  key  to 
interpret  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  the 
earthly  lot.  More  than  this,  you  put  into  that 
life  courage  and  hope  and  fortitude  and  per^ 
sistent  endeavor. 

4.  Securing  the  children,  you  secure  a  share 
of  the  products  of  their  labors  and  successes 
in  life  as  an  income  to  carry  forward  the  work 
of  evangelising  the  world.  The  Church 
suffers  now  because  most  of  those  engaged  in 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  land  are 
outside  its  pale  and  wholly  indifferent  to  its 
claims,  deaf  to  its  appeals.  Experience  has 
proved  to  the  Church  that  it  cannot  depend 
upon  the  worldly  or  ungodly  for  any  great 
share  of  the  means  to  carryforward  its  benefi¬ 
cent  and  evangelistic  enterprises.  If  more  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  children,  if  they  were 
brought  into  the  Church,  watched  over,  and 
disciplined  to  benevolence,  the  Church,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  at  every  rich  man’s  gate 
begging  for  alms,  would  command  ample  rev¬ 
enues  for  all  purposes  from  its  own  loyal  sub¬ 
jects.  Those  who  were  nursed  in  its  bosom  in 
childhood  would  not  forget  its  wants. 

Thus  we  see  how  these  facts  enforce  the 
ought  of  childhood.  The  Church  shonld  be 
the  home  of  the  children.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  that  will  tend  to  win,  convert,  and 
gather  the  children  into  the  Church.  This  is 
the  hope  of  the  Church  for  the  future. 
Neglect  the  children,  miss  the  advantages  of 
childhood,  cease  to  make  of  such  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  the  Church  sinks  into  weak¬ 
ness  and  decay.  The  Church  was  designed 
from  the  beginning  to  be  the  first  to  take 
possession  of  the  heart  of  the  child  and  to 
hold  it  for  God.  It  is  an  error,  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  to  delay  action 
till  the  devil  has  entrenched  himself  and 
gained  control  of  all  the  forces  of  the  child’s 
being.  The  Church  should  be  first  on  the 
field,  and  set  up  there,  in  the  very  dawn  of 
the  morning,  the  standard  of  the  cross. 

Now  if  these  propositions  are  accepted  as 
true,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire.  What  can 
we  do  to  bring  the  children  into  the  Church? 

1.  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
need  to  teach  the  childreu  what  conversion 
is.  There  is  much  confusion  and  error  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter.  It  is  enveloped  in  meta¬ 
physical  fog  and  few  really  understand  it.  In 
work  among  the  children  we  frequently  have 
this  to  contend  against.  The  majority  of 
children  are  under  the  influence  of  certain 
technical  theories  of  conversion,  theories  that 
take  no  account  of  environment,  of  physcial 
or  mental  traits,  or  of  the  time  spent  in  sin, 
and  the  character  thereby  formed.  There  are 
parents  and  teachers  who,  seemingly,  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  dictate  just  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  do  His  work,  and  who  are  ever  judging 
Bis  work  by  their  rigid  standards.  They  make 
Paul’s  conversion  a  type  of  all  conversions, 
and  forget  that  Lydia’s,  while  quite  as  thor¬ 
ough,  was  altogether  of  a  different  type.  By 
their  unwisdom  in  this  matter,  they  destroy 
the  child’s  faith  in  his  own  religious  feelings, 
and  thus  inflict  an  injury  he  seldom  recovers 
from.  Faith  in  one’s  own  conversion  lies  at 
the  root  of  a  vigorous  Christian  life.  They  do 
not.  in  most  cases,  seem  to  realize  even  the 
possibility  that  conversion  may  be  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  that  one  may  be  unconscious  of 
the  time  when  he  became  a  child  of  Ood. 
Hence  the  need  of  making  conversion  plain 
and  easy  to  the  understanding  of  the  child  bv 
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relieving  it  of  ite  metaphyeioe  and  the  false 
notions  that  have  grown  up  around  it.  Make 
it  Scriptural,  and  the  children  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  it.  Show  them 
that  belief  in,  and  love  for,  the  personal 
Christ  is  conversion,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  religious  life.  The  living  of  this  life 
leads  into  all  truth.  This  was  all  that  was 
required  of  either  young  or  old  in  Apostolic 
times.  Are  we  wiser  than  the  Master  and 
His  disciples  t  Ail  the  evidence  often  a  child 
can  give  of  conversion  is  his  simple  desire  to 
be  Ood's  child  and  his  belief  in  and  love  for 
the  Christ.  Is  not  this  enough?  Can  we  not 
trust  Ood  to  take  care  of  the  rest? 

2. *  Again,  we  need  to  teach  the  children 
what  the  Church  is.  Here,  too,  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  are  not  aUogether 
clear.  Many  have  or  seem  to  have,  the  idea 
that  the  Church  is  a  Kind  of  depot  for  saints. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  only  such  as  have 
arrived  at  a  mature  ag^  and  can  give  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  conversion,  according  to 
their  ideas  of  conversion ;  have  had  a  marked 
religious  experience,  and  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  great  body  of  religious  truth, 
are  really  fit  for  church  membership.  Where 
is  the  Scripture  warrant  for  this?  There  is  no 
revealed  ground  for  it.  A  church  organised 
as  a  mere  home  for  saints,  is  not  a  Christian 
Church.  The  Christian  Church,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  made  up  of  believers  of  any  age 
who  occupy  the  position  of  learners  rather 
than  of  saints.  The  Church  is  God’s  school- 
house  on  the  earth,  in  which  are  taught  the 
A.  B,  C’s  of  a  holy  life.  Every  member  of 
this  school  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  learner,  a 
doer  as  well  as  a  hearer  of  the  Word.  The 
wiser  and  stronger  are  to  take  the  care  of 
their  weaker  brethren  and  help  them  on  in 
the  Christian  life.  Membership  is  for  all,  of 
whatever  age  or  class,  who  desire  to  become 
disciples  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Membership 
is  a  great  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  so  regarded.  The  children  should 
be  instructed  in  this  matter  and  brought  early 
into  the  Church  that  they  may  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  training  they  would  therein  re¬ 
ceive.  The  Church  is  the  only  institution  the 
avowed  object  of  which  is  to  develop  and  dis¬ 
cipline  the  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  Our 
schools  train  the  intellect,  but  the  Church 
trains  the  heart  and  will.  No  an.ount  of  mere 
intellectual  training  will  give  any  guarantee 
of  how  that  intellect  will  be  applied.  That 
guarantee  must  come  from  the  moral  nature. 
When,  then,  should  we  begin  to  drill  the 
moral  nature  in  truth  and  righteousness? 
Certainly  not  after  the  schools  are  through 
with  the  intellect. 

3.  We  need  to  bring  the  Church  up  to  where 
it  not  only  opens  its  doors  to  the  children,  but 
to  where  the  membership  will  make  efTort  to 
lead  them  into  the  Church.  This  is  no  easy 
matter.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Church,  as 
a  Church,  is  not  alive  as  to  the  importance  of 
reaching  and  saving  the  children.  If  not 
openly  or  secretly  opposing  the  admission  of 
children,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  profoundly  in¬ 
different.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  little 
can  be  accomplished.  There  is  no  revealed 
ground  for  this  opposition  if  it  exists;  cer¬ 
tainly  none  for  this  indifference.  It  is  con 
trary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
It  is  illogical  and  suicidal.  The  way  to  save 
the  world  is  to  save  the  children  before  they 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  Keep  the 
child  from  sin  and  bring  him  up  in  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  danger  of  his  depart¬ 
ing  from  Ood  in  after  years  is  lessened  a 
thousand  fold.  Let  the  child  come  up  into 
mature  life  indulging  in  sin,  forming  and  con¬ 
firming  habits,  and  if  he  is  then  converted,  he 
is  far  more  liable  in  the  hour  of  temptation 
or  of  religious  depression,  to  revert  baok  to 


bis  old  ways.  No  one  can  escape  the  force  of 
this.  It  is  a  mighty  emphasis  in  the  right 
direction,  and  indicates,  as  the  finger  of  Ood 
the  natural  and  effectual  way  to  build  the 
Church.  The  records  of  nearly  every  church, 
I  think,  will  show  that  very  few  of  those 
brought  to  Christ  in  childhood,  and  properly 
watched  over  by  the  church,  ever  forsake  Him 
in  alter  years  or  bring  reproach  upon  His 
cause.  Spurgeon  says,  that  it  never  has  been 
bis  doty  to  discipline  a  single  one  who  united 
with  the  church  in  childhood,  while  it  has 
been  necessary  to  discipline  many  who  came 
into  the  church  later  in  life.*  In  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
says:  “  My  conviction  is  that  our  converts  from 
among  children  are  among  the  very  best  we 
have.  I  should  judge  them  to  have  been  more 
numerously  genuine  than  any  other  class, 
more  constant,  and  in  the  long  run,  more 
solid.  ”  Many  other  pastors  can  bear  the  same 
testimony  as  to  the  constancy  and  solid  char¬ 
acter  of  those  converted  to  Christ  in  child¬ 
hood.  Then  why  not  labor  with  intelligence 
and  zeal  to  bring  the  children  into  the  Church? 
Why  miss  the  opportunity  of  childhood?  Must 
we  wait  till  we  are  sure  our  children  are  lost 
ere  we  make  an  effort  to  save  them?  Con¬ 
sistency,  thou  art  a  jewel  1” 

4.  In  connection  with  this  we  need  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  parents.  This  is  a 
root  necessity.  Parents  must  second  the 
efforts  of  the  pastor  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  fair  chance.  Is  this  the  case?  Not 
always.  Children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  religious  training  at 
home.  Parents  are  careful  about  the  body  and 
mind,  but  careless  about  the  soul,  lhat 
which  should  be  first,  was  the  last  to  receive 
attention.  More  than  this,  parents  frequently 
not  only  neglect  to  give  their  children  positive 
religious  training,  but  they  produce  irreligious 
impressions,  perhaps  not  intentionally  but 
none  the  less  certainly.  By  their  criti<-isni  of 
the  Church,  by  giving  utterance  to  their  doubts 
in  regard  to  certain  Scripture,  by  bringing  in 
question  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  professors 
of  religion  ;  by  their  silence  on  occcasions  when 
it  is  their  duty  to  speak  out  in  defence  of  Gospel 
truth ;  and  by  many  inconsistencies  and  little 
hypocrisies  of  their  own  lives,  they  awaken 
prejudices  in  their  children  unfavorable  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Not  only  this,  but  parents  often  dis¬ 
courage  their  children  when  they  manifest  an 
interest  in  religion  or  express  a  desire  to  unite 
with  the  Church.  I  have  known  instances  of 
this  kind  and  have  seen  it  followed  by  evil  re¬ 
sults.  Question  a  child’s  sincerity,  and  he 
learns  to  mistrust  his  religious  feelings. 
Doubt  him,  and  he  grows  indifferent.  Oppose 
him.  and  you  doom  him  often  to  a  life  of  un 
blief.  Parents,  in  view  of  the  awful  interests 
involved,  ought  to  take  advantage  of  any 
special  religious  feeling  to  lead  their  children 
to  Christ.  A  little  timely  encouragement,  a 
wise  cooperation  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  would 
save  many  a  child  from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame, 
many  a  parent’s  heart  from  anxiety  and  grief. 
Nothing  is  such  a  safeguard  against  evil, 
nothing  is  so  sure  to  produce  a  noble  life, 
nothing  is  so  certain  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will,  nothing  is  so  unfailing  a  remedy 
for  misery  and  sorrow  of  heart  as  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

Now  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  children 
have  a  right  to  membership  in  the  Church 
and  ought  to  become  members,  in  view  of  our 
knowing  how  and  being  able  to  properly  in¬ 
struct  them  and  lead  them  into  the  Church, 
let  us  put  aside  every  prejudice  and  hindrance, 
no  longer  provoke  Christ  by  our  indifference 

*  Reported  to  me  by  Prof.  Townsend  of  Boston  Unl- 
vereltf. 


and  opposition,  and  labor  with  zeal  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  our  reasonable  duty  and  places 
us  in  accord  with  the  truth  of  Scripture,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  purpose  of  God. 
We  should  be  in  earnest  in  this  m.ttter,  and 
give  to  it  our  best  thought  and  energy  that 
we  may  save  our  children  from  the  shame  and 
misery  of  sin.  Our  aim  should  be  to  start 
the  young  life  right  in  its  relations  to  God. 
Their  heart  should  be  so  filled  with  love  for 
Christ,  their  mind  so  engaged  with  heavenly 
things,  their  aspirations  so  in  agreement 
with  the  divine  ends  of  their  being,  that  sin 
would  have  no  op]K>rtunity  to  gain  dominion 
over  them.  This  certainly  is  eminently  desira¬ 
ble.  It  surely  is  possible.  The  Holy  Spirit  will 
second  every  proper  effort,  and  grace  will  be 
given  to  meet  every  exigency  of  the  young 
life.  The  child  is  not  abandoned  of  God  till 
he  becomes  a  confirmed  sinner.  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  save  from  sin,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin.  Does  not  this  reach  the  little 
children?  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Let  us  be  faithful  in  winning  the  children 
that  the  Church  may  be  built  up  after  the 
order  and  logic  of  the  divine  method,  and 
raised  to  the  first  rank  of  numerical  and  spir¬ 
itual  power.  The  Church  makes  slow  growth 
just  because  we  work  at  disadvantage  and 
with  a  wrong  method.  If  we  would  but 
plant  ourselves  on  the  vantge  ground  of  child¬ 
hood  and  work  with  the  mind  of  the  triune 
Majesty  of  the  heavens  to  bring  the  children 
into  the  Church,  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
Church,  loving  its  sacraments,  disciplined  in 
its  service,  ready  to  sacrifice  in  its  interests, 
the  Church  would  soon  take  its  place  at  the 
forefront,  the  master  power  of  the  world.  It 
would  lead  on  the  thought  and  aspiration  of 
men  in  every  department  of  human  effort.  It 
would  overcome  wickedness  in  high  places, 
subdue  the  selfishness  of  the  great  and 
mighty,  win  the  humble  and  the  noble  to 
righteousness,  and  ::peedily  conquer  the  whole 
earth  for  Christ,  the  rightful  Head  atnd  Sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  human  race. 


CLEANSKl)  AS  8HK  WENT. 

B.  Fay  Mills  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a 
young  lady’s  conversion.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  obstacles  to  successful  seeking  is  the 
lack  of  a  brave  and  earnest  purpose : 

“A  young  lady  was  deeply  concerned  about 
her  spiritual  interest,  and  after  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle  started  to  visit  her  pastor,  to  ask  him  to 
show  her  the  way  of  life.  As  she  entered  the 
horse  car,  in  carrying  out  her  purpose,  she 
saw  seated  there  several  of  her  friends,  who 
asked  where  she  was  going.  The  tempter 
immediately  said:  ‘Don’t  tell  them  where  you 
are  going,  but  answer  them  in  some  evasive 
way.’  At  the  same  time  the  Spirit  whis 
pered  to  her:  ‘Be  brave  and  conscientious 
about  this.  Tell  them  of  your  purpose,  and 
ask  them  to  go  with  you.’  She  obeyed  the 
latter  voice.  Her  friends  declined  to  accom¬ 
pany  her,  and  she  went  on  alone.  When  she 
came  to  the  minister’s  house,  he  came  to  the 
door  to  meet  her.  She  paused  from  em¬ 
barrassment  for  an  instant,  and  then  said : 
‘Doctor,  I  started  to  come  to  ask  you  to  lead 
me  to  Christ,  but  now  that  I  am  here  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  I  have  found  Christ.’  ‘As 
they  went  they  were  cleansed.  ’  " 


Just  as  the  planet  speaks  of  its  planetary 
law,  as  the  flower  speaks  of  its  law  of  odor 
and  color,  as  the  light  tells  of  the  sun,  so, 
highest  of  all,  man,  the  crown  of  things, 
more  clearly  than  all  the  rest,  tells  of,  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  purposes  of  God.  W.  S.  R. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  BELIRIOUS  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  Bat.  ThomM  "Xu  OuUok. 

William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  Mr.  Lincoln’s  friend  and  law  partner, 
has  written  an  interesting  and  valuable  life  of 
the  great  President,  hut  he  was  evidently  un¬ 
able  to  measure  the  heights  and  depths  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  man  who  so  long  was 
his  companion.  He  shows  that  when  Hr. 
Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  through  reading 
Volney’s  Ruins,  Paines’  Age  of  Reason, 
and  other  sceptical  literature,  he  himself  be¬ 
came  quite  sceptical,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  write  an  essay  embodying  his  rationalistic 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Herndon  argues  that  while  Mr.  Lin 
coin  became  in  later  years  reticent  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  religious  views,  he  never  changed 
them  ;  that  he  did  not  even  believe  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  Ood  ;  that  *'  he  insisted  no  such  person¬ 
ality  ever  existed”;  that  when  he  used  the 
word  God,  it  “must  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  believed  in  a  personal  Ood.  ” 
He  also  quotes  Nicolay  and  others  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A  man  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  extraordinarily 
clear  and  logical  mind  knew  as  well  as  any 
one  that  an  impersonal  Ood,  that  is,  a  Ood 
without  will,  reason,  affections,  conscience, 
or  memory,  is  simply  no  Ood  at  all. 

The  one  trait  of  character  which  as  Mr. 
Herndon  and  allother  acquaintances  of  Mr.Lin- 
coln  agree  in  asserting  was  the  most  predomi¬ 
nant  in  his  nature,  was  his  sincerity,  honesty, 
love  of  absolute  truthfulness.  As  Mr.  Hern¬ 
don  says:  “Honesty  was  his  pole  star.  He 
was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
'Honest  Abe.’”  “Lincoln  loved  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  It  was  to  him  reason’s  food.  Con¬ 
science  was  the  second  great  quality  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

Now  remembering  Mr.  Lincoln’s  clearness 
of  insight,  his  absolute  sincerity  and  love  of 
truth,  let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  his  own  state¬ 
ments,  which  may  be  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  He  writes  to  bis  step  brother,  January 
13,  1851:  “I  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  re¬ 
cover  his  health ;  but  at  ail  events,  tell  him 
to  remember  to  call  upon  and  oonfide  in  our 
great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will 
not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget 
the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.” 

Does  Mr.  Herndon  think  that  this  is  an  “im¬ 
personal”  Ood  to  whose  unforgetting  watch¬ 
fulness,  love,  and  mercy,  he  would  direct  the 
confidence  and  prayers  of  his  dying  father! 
If  this  is  an  impersonal  Ood.  then  Christ, 
whose  most  significant  words  he  quotes,  also 
believed  in  an  impersonal  Ood,  and  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to-day  believe  in  an  impersonal  Ood. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  bis  home  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  said  : 
“To  day  I  leave  you.  I  go  to  assume  a  task 
more  difficult  than  that  which  devolved  upon 
Washington.  Unless  the  great  Ood  who 
assisted  him  shall  be  with  me  and  aid  me,  I 
must  fail ;  but  if  the  omniscient  mind  and 
almighty  arm  that  directed  and  protected 
him  shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall  not 
fail ;  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the 
Ood  of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now. 
To  Him  I  commend  you  all.” 

Oen.  James  F.  Rusling,  LL.D.,  and  Oen. 
Sickles,  both  testify  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
them  that  he  made  special  prayer  for  victory 
at  Gettysburg.  Oen.  Rusling ’s  account  of 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  is  very  explicit  We 
give  only  a  part:  “President  Lincoln,  after 


some  hesitation,  said,  ‘Well,  I  will  tell  yon 
how  it  was.  In  the  pinch  of  your  campaign 
up  there,  when  everybody  seemed  panic- 
stricken  and  nobody  could  tell  what  was  going 
to  happen,  oppressed  by  the  gravity  of  our 
affairs,  I  went  into  my  room  one  day  and 
looked  the  door  and  got  down  on  my  knees 
before  Almighty  Ood  and  prayed  to  Him 
'mightily  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told 
Him  this  was  His  war,  and  our  cause  His 
cause,  but  that  we  couldn’t  stand  another 
Fredericksburg  or  Chanoellorville.  And  I 
then  and  there  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Al¬ 
mighty  Ood  that  if  He  would  stand  by  our 
boys  at  Oettyabourg,  I  would  stand  by  Him. 
And  He  did  and  I  tn'Zf.  ’  He  said  this  sol 
emnly  and  pathetically,  as  if  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  heart,  and  both  Sickles  and  I 
were  deeply  touched  by  his  manner.” 

At  midnight  of  the  day  that  be  was  elected 
President  the  second  time,  he  made  a  short 
speech  at  the  War  Department  in  which  he 
said :  “  While  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  high 
compliment  of  reelection,  and  duly  grateful, 
as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  Ood  for  having  di¬ 
rected  ^my  countrymen  to  a  right  conclusion, 
as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing 
to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be 
disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result.  ” 

He  said  to  bis  early  friend,  Joshua  Speed : 
“I  am  profitably  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible. 
Take  all  of  the  book  upon  reason  that  you 
can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will 
live  and  die  a  better  man.  ” 

“Just  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  issued,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  President  Lincoln  said  to  bis  Cabi¬ 
net,  ‘The  time  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  can  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Public  sentiment  will  sustain  it,  and 
I  have  promised  my  Ood  that  I  will  do  it.  ’ 
Secretary  Chase,  who  heard  the  last  words, 
which  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  asked  the 
President  if  he  correctly  understood  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  ‘I  made  a  solemn  vow 
before  Ood  that  if  General  Lee  were  driven 
back  from  Maryland,  I  would  crown  the  re¬ 
sult  by  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.  ’  ” 

Some  one  once  asked  President  Lincoln  to 
appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  that  Ood 
might  bo  on  tbeir  side.  “Don’t  bother  about 
that,”  said  he,  “Ood  is  now  on  the  right  side; 
you  simply  get  with  him.” 

The  American  people  cannot  too  often  be 
reminded  of  the  solemn  words  of  his  second 
inaugural  address  spoken  just  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  assassination : 

The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  “Woe 
unt  t  the  world  because  of  offenses  I  For  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense  conietb  I”  If 
we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which  in  the  providence  of 
Ood  must  needs  come,  but  which  having  con¬ 
tinued  through  His  appointed  time.  He  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  l^th 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall 
we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  Ood  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  an¬ 
other  drawn  by  the  sword ;  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
“The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.” 

Whatever  biographers  may  say,  is  it  not  evi 
dent  that  the  American  people,  who  honor 
Lincoln  as  their  greatest  public  man  since 
Washington,  need  have  no  doubt  as  to  whether 
“  Honest  Abe”  Lincoln  believed  an  almighty, 
personal  Ood,  whose  judgments  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether? 

RosaxoicT,  Pa. 


WHITTIER  HOUSE. 

By  a  Bummer  Resident. 

The  social  settlement  is  now  a  recognised 
force  in  the  congested  life  of  our  cities,  and  of 
the  group  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the 
one  isolated  in  the  wilderness  across  the  North 
River  gives  title  to  ‘our  article.  What  has 
Whittier,  the  seer,  the  Quaker  poet  of  a  quiet 
New  England  village,  in  common  with  the 
whiz  of  trolleys,  the  roar  of  freight  oars,  and 
odors  more  numerous  than  Cologne  can  name? 
These  are  the  prominent  features  of  Jersey 
City  ;  and  the  next  that  catch  the  eye  are  the 
unkempt  streets  and  prevalent  atmosphere  of 
grinding  poverty,  both  personal  and  munici¬ 
pal,  which  seem  far  removed  from  that  com¬ 
fort,  neither  poverty  nor  wealth,  which  found 
in  him  a  voice.  And  yet  that  voice  of  oomfe^ 
gained  by  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  told  of  a 
spirit  ready  to  go  out  into  other  lives  and  lift 
them  up,  and  here  is  found  the  answer  to  our 
question. 

Bradford— what  man  of  New  England  blood 
does  not  know  the  gentle,  firm,  yet  kindly 
ruler  of  the  Pilgrim  Commonwealth?  The 
church  of  the  Pilgrim  founding,  honors  the 
name  in  this  day  and  generation,  and  sends  his 
lineal  son  to  far-off  Japan  to  use  the  same 
qualities  in  her  service.  Miss  Cornelia  F. 
Bradford  of  the  same  stock  of  American  roy¬ 
alty,  finds  her  service  among  the  needy,  and 
shows  the  asme  tact  and  power  in  this  field  of 
labor.  After  thorough  education,  followed  by 
the  best  opportunities  of  culture  in  travel  and 
study  here  and  aboad,  and  the  added  strength 
that  teaching  others  gives,  she  formed  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  ranks  of  the  Master’s 
laborers  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  and 
the  helpfulness  of  many  talks  and  counsels 
with  the  Amesbury  poet,  Mr  Whittier’s  warm 
sympathy  with  all  such  efforts,  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  verse,  made  it  quite  natural 
that  when  the  seed  sprouted  into  the  sapling, 
it  should  carry  the  name  of  the  man  who,  by 
God’s  grace,  had  nurtured  it. 

So  it  happens  that  widely  separated  from  its 
native  soil,  this  shoot  of  New  England  is 
asserting  the  vitality  of  its  parent  stock  and 
proving  its  right  to  be. 

A  long  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  sorrow,  led  up  to  the  determination, 
but  when  it  once  was  formed.  Miss  Bradford 
took  counsel  with  those  in  England  who  had 
been  pioneers  in  this  sort  of  labor,  and  for 
some  similarity  of  conditions  with  the  local¬ 
ity  already  in  her  mind,  became  for  a  time  a 
resident  and  student  at  Mansfield  Bouse,  in 
East  London.  Returning  to  America,  Bull 
House  in  Chicago  was  chosen  as  a  further 
training  school,  and  then  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  pushed  open,  for  it  extended  no 
invitation. 

The  first  months  in  a  small  room  are  a  sort 
of  key  to  the  whole,  end  yet  there  is  little  to 
tell  of  the  daily  efforts  to  open  the  hearts  of 
friends  to  the  need  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  to  overcome  the  distrust  and  reserve  born 
of  bard  conditions  and  the  pride  of  self-re¬ 
specting  poverty.  Slowly  there  came  success 
in  both  directions,  and  as  former  friends 
found  new  reasons  for  calling  themselves 
fortunate  in  bolding  the  name,  now  new 
friends  were  found,  no  less  valued,  whose 
affection  was  based  on  the  kindly  words  or 
loving  deeds  that  comforted  the  sick  or  sor 
rowing,  or  gave  counsel  in  trouble  and  per 
plexity,  or  aided  in  giining  justice  from  em¬ 
ployer  or  corporation.  In  one  word.  Miss 
Bradford  became  the  friend  of  many  who  had 
never  known  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  world  in  many  aspects  was  made  new  to 
them.  All  the  gifts  and  culture  found  tbeir 
use  and  were  freely  spent  in  laying  this 
broad  and  deep  foundation  of  confidence  and 
affection  on  which  the  work  must  rest. 
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Then  came  larger  undertakinga,  and  the 
present  house  was  leased,  a  fine  mansion  in  the 
days  when  Jersey  City  still  had  its  Knicker¬ 
bocker  aristocracy,  and  very  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  social  settlement.  The  be 
ginning  was  a  free  kindergarten,  the  first  in 
Jersey  City  which  found  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  has  continued  with  steady  growth. 
For  each  settlement,  its  environment  and  the 
personality  of  the  head,  develop  a  certain  line 
of  work.  For  Whittier  House  this  was,  and 
is,  first  of  all  educational,  using  the  word  in 
a  large  sense,  which  will  include  etiquette  as 
well  as  Euclid,  newsboys  as  well  as  artists. 
Progress  seems  slow,  but  is  rapid  when  mate¬ 
rial  and  opportunity  are  considered  ;  ambitions 
roused  in  stagnant  lives,  tastes  cultivated 
that  were  starving,  and  development  given  to 
talent  that  was  hopeless  of  opportunity,  are 
results  that  make  glad  hearts  as  we  look  back 
over  the  few  months  of  this  more  extended 
work.  On  another  side,  Whittier  House  has 
justified  itself  in  giving  a  strong,  helping 
hand  to  those  in  weakness,  oppressed  by  those 
in  power. 

Many  such  cases  are  constantly  arising  in 
our  large  cities  and  too  often  the  widow,  or 
factory  girl,  or  recent  immigrant  feels  the 
utter  loneliness  and  helplessness  of  their  case, 
and  finds  the  only  relief  in  bitter  tears  and 
bard  thoughts  of  the  Almighty  who  permits 
such  things  to  be  done  by  men  to  their  fel¬ 
lows.  The  trust  that  has  been  secured  in  the 
Christian  friendship  to  be  found  at  Whittier 
House  brings  more  and  more  of  these  cases  to 
our  door,  and  we  can  always  help,  if  we  can¬ 
not  aid.  Here  is  found  the  field  for  our 
lawyer  who  has  regular  hours  for  consultation, 
and  is  always  at  the  call  of  those  in  need  of 
aid  and  advice  when  sent  to  him  from  the 
House. 

Of  course  we  have  many  appeals  for  charity, 
and  in  a  city  where  organized  charity  is  un¬ 
known,  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  rule  is  "help  for  those  who  help  them- 
elves,"  and  we  have  no  funds  for  relief  work 
in  any  general  sense.  The  best  work  of  this 
sort  is  that  of  our  good  doctor.  A  fully 
equipped  dispensary  is  open  every  day,  and 
many  cases  are  treated  there,  while  many 
more  are  reported  for  personal  attendance  in 
the  houses  where  poverty  claims  its  victims 
as  surely  as  disease,  and  sanitary  conditions 
need  correction  full  as  often  as  moral.  A 
pledge  bureau  was  started  and  proved  very 
successful,  giving  aid  at  moderate  interest  to 
many  cases,  but  threatened  to  become  so 
large  and  absorbing  a  matter  that  it  was 
turned  into  the  issuance  of  chattel  mortgages 
only,  and  in  this  form  remains  a  feature  of 
the  settlement.  Many  other  lines  of  work  are 
entered  upon,  but  all  are  included  in  the 
broad  sense  of  education,  believing  that  in  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Jersey  City,  this  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  more  general  and  pub¬ 
lic  work  undertaken  by  settlements  in  more 
favored  and  more  prosperous  communities. 

Jersey  City  needs  an  earthquake,  not  once, 
but  periodically.  The  civic  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  here  truly  visited  on  their  children  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  until  the  city 
seems  fairly  dazed  and  stunned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  her  present  condition.  Plundered  by 
corrupt  rings,  first  of  one  name,  then  of  an¬ 
other  :  stripped  of  a  magnificent  water  front 
of  which  she  owns  hardly  a  foot  to  day ;  her 
streets  wretchedly  paved  and  seldom  clean, 
but  traversed  in  all  directions  by  trolley  lines 
which  convey  thousands  beyond  her  borders 
to  find  better  conditions  of  living  than  she  can 
supply — surely  this  city  needs  a  social  revolu 
tion,  and  this  is  what  Whittier  House  intends 
to  bring  about. 

It  is  not  a  labor  of  days  or  months,  but  of 
years ;  it  will  not  be  "  with  confused  noise  and 
Mrments  rolled  in  blood,"  hut  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  "went  about  doing  good.”  and 
whose  life  and  teachings  work  daily  miracles 
in  the  life  of  mankind ;  and  it  will  come,  a 
victory  such  as  our  Quaker  poet  saw. 

*•  Never  yet. 

Ahare  of  Truth  wiu  VHioly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow ; 

After  hands  sh«l>  sow  tbe  seed. 

After  hands  from  bill  and  me*d. 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow.”— ITWttirr. 


WITH  CHRIST. 

BT  a.I..H. 

[July  14tb,  1885,  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams,  the  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  preached  in 
the  Tabernacle  on  the  ‘‘Law  of  Life  in  the  King¬ 
dom,”  from  the  text  Matthew  16;24.  25:  “Then  said 
Jesus  unto  His  disciples.  If  any  man  would  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Me.  For  whosoever  would  saye 
his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.”  During  the  sermon 
the  following  lines  were  bom  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  listeners,  and  are  here  printed  by  request.] 

Let  self  be  craci&>  d, 

Nall  all  npou  tbe  tree. 

Take  np  th*  cross  I  give, 

And  clost'ly  follow  Me. 

Keep  ever  bv  My  side. 

Bearing  My  easy  yoke. 

For  tboogb  tbe  way  be  hard. 

It  a  111  My  grace  invoke. 

And  take  tby  daily  cross. 

Careful  and  pra)  ei  ful  be. 

Walking  the  narrow  road. 

Drinking  eich  cup  with  Me. 

And  thns  denying  self. 

The  I  liter  will  be  sweet. 

And  1  will  make  all  plain 
When  round  My  throne  we  meet. 

It  is  the  test  supreme 
Which  1  to  thee  will  give: 

Bndnring  to  the  end. 

Thou  wilt  the  crown  receive. 

Then  fo'low  Me,  tbe  Christ, 

In  foo' steps  I  have  made. 

Keeping  My  life  within. 

Thy  Joys  shall  never  fade. 

Rich  peace  unspeakable 
On  earth  by  Me  is  given. 

And  place  at  My  right  hand 
Reserved  for  tnee  in  heaven. 

Dear  Christ,  I  gladly  take 
Whatever  path  be  Thine; 

I  Joy  in  all  tbe  way 
Which  leads  u>  bliss  divine. 

I  Joy  in  all  the  cross. 

The  yoke  I  gladly  bear: 

When  Tbon  art  by  my  side, 

Tbon  dost  tbe  harden  share. 

And  when  the  Journey  ends, 

1 11  lay  my  burden  down. 

Ana  from  Thy  loving  hand 
Receive  a  stirry  crown. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

It  ought  to  interest  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  to  know  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
new  Hymnal  is  in  the  hands  of  tbe  binders 
and  will  be  published  on  or  about  the  first  day 
of  October. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-school  Work  having  its  prepara¬ 
tion  in  charge  have  given  to  tbe  work  a  de¬ 
voted  and  zealous  attention,  which  has  in¬ 
volved  a  great  consumption  of  time  and 
strength.  Some  of  the  Committee  have  de 
dared  that  if  they  bad  known  in  advance  how 
engrossing  their  task  would  be,  they  could 
not  have  undertaken  it.  Every  hymn  was 
chosen  after  full  and  repeated  consideration  by 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
tunes  which  were  taken  up  and  considered  five 
separate  times  by  the  Committee  before  a  final 
judgment  was  reached  as  to  their  quality  and 
adaptation  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words  and 
to  use  in  congregational  singing.  Tbe  editor 
(who  was  one  of  the  Committee),  and  the 
musical  editor  have  given  to  the  matter  thus 
selected  very  careful  supervision  in  the  de 
tails  of  its  literary  and  musioal  character. 
Tbe  book  will  show  most  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  work  on  their  part,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  were  peculiarly  fitted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  has  been  to  prepare  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  a  Hymnal  which  in  all  respects  should 
entitle  it  to  receive  a  favorable  judgment 
when  compared  with  any  book  of  the  same 
nature  published  anywhere. 


The  West  Aroh-street  Church  has  undergone 
thorough  rejuvenation  during  the  summer. 
Last  winter  tbe  lecture  room  and  parlors 
were  greatly  improved  and  beautified,  and 
during  the  past  three  months  tbe  auditorium 
has  been  in  tbe  hands  of  the  renovators.  The 
whole  interior  has  been  brightened,  the  walls 
having  been  redecorated,  the  woodwork  re¬ 
painted.  Tbe  transformation  is  complete. 
Tbe  infant  class-room  has  also  been  renewed 
and  refurnished.  Tbe  pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Eckels,  D.  D.,  preached  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  reopening,  last 
Sabbath  morning.  Dr.  Eckels  is  greatly 
encouraged  in  his  work  in  this  church. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  pastor  of  tbe  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church,  is  deliveiing  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mons  on  tbe  theme,  "Who  is  Jesus?”  Tbe 
first  of  the  course  was  on  “The  World’s  An¬ 
ticipation  of  Jesus. 

Tbe  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs,  one  of  the 
pastors  of  Bethany  Church,  was  welcomed 
home  on  Sunday,  September  22nd,  from  a 
visit  to  old  home  scenes  beyond  the  ocean. 
On  Sunday,  September  29th,  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker  was  accorded  a  characteristic  welcome 
by  the  Bethany  Sunday  School  after  a  three 
and  a  half  months’  absence. 

The  Rev.Tbomas  Leiper  Janeway,  D  D. ,  died 
Sept.  14tb.  Dr.  Janeway  was  born  in  this 
city  on  February  27,  1805.  His  father  was 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  a  colleague 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  (afterwards 
President  of  Princeton  College)  in  the  old 
Second  -  street  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
mother  was  Martha  Gray,  tbe  daughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  Leiper,  founder  of  the  City 
Troop  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Janeway  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
celebrated  school  of  John  Ross,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  be 
was  graduated  in  1828  with  first  honors.  After 
graduating  he  went  to  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  becoming  an  assistant  professor  in 
Allegheny  Seminary  in  1828.  On  November 
Srd  of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  by 
tbe  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  N  J.,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Chnrch  of  Rahway.  From  1849  to  1854  he  oc¬ 
cupied  the  pulpit  of  North  Church,  this  city, 
and  from  1855  to  1861  he  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Kingston.  In  1861  he  became  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary'of  the  Board  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Missions,  holding  that  position  until  1868. 
Since  that  time  be  has  not  had  any  charge, 
but  continued  to  interest  himself  in  church 
work  and  in  benevolent,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  He  was  twice 
honored  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  by  Princeton  and  by  Lafayette,  and 
also  received  the  degree  of  LL  D.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  College  and  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Council  of  colored  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  in  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  week.  The  Rev. 
John  B.  Reeve,  D.  D  ,  pastor  of  the  Lombard- 
street  Central  Church,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  delivered  the  opening  sermon.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  papers  were  read.  The  Rev.  P.  B. 
Tompkins  of  New  York  City  gave  “A  New 
Reason  for  Work  Among  the  Colored  People 
in  the  North  by  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
A  women’s  meeting  listened  to  several  papers 
by  women.  The  spirit  of  the  convention  was 
hopeful  and  encouraging. 

The  chapel  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Church, 
Twenty-ninth  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue, 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Fox,  pastor,  is  being  en¬ 
larged  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  Including  the  galleries, 
it  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1,800. 

J.  R.  Millrr. 


October  8.  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Occident  of  Sept.  19  has  this  reference 
to  the  sweeping  action  of  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly  against  Union  Seminary  students: 

Frequent  comment  has  been  made  in  Eastern 
papers  regarding  the  action  of  a  New  York 
(State)  Presbytery,  in  having  licensed  two 
Union  students  since  the  last  decision  of  the 
Assembly.  Complaint,  it  is  stated,  will  go  up 
to  Synod.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Yorkovertured  the  Assembly 
for  instruction  as  “to  its  duty  toward  students 
applying  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  who  are 
pursuing  or  purpose  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
theological  seminaries,  respecting  whose  teach¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly  disavows  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

The  answer  of  Assembly  was  that  “the  Pres 
bytery  of  New  York  be  instructed  and  enjoined 
not  to  receive  under  its  care  for  licensure 
students  who  are  pursuing  or  purpose  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  studies  in  theological  seminaries, 
respecting  whose  teaching  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  disavows  responsibility-” 

We  expressed  regret  in  June  last  that  any 
such  overture  had  been  taken  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  disapproved  of  the  manner  of  its 
passing  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  We 
thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  proper  action 
for  Assembly  would  have  been  to  have  re¬ 
turned  the  overture  with  the  suggestion  that 
Presbytery  should  follow  the  “Book"  and  de¬ 
termine  each  candidate’s  fitness  for  licensure 
upon  his  own  merits.  But  the  thing  done  has 
been  done,  and  now  the  question  which  con¬ 
cerns  us  is  not  what  ought  to  have  been  done, 
but  what  is  involved  in  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  how  it  is  to  be  met. 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  made  to  New 
York,  but  the  principle  involved  must  apply 
to  every  Presbytery.  In  short  therefore,  every 
Presbytery  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  bounds  of  our  Assembly,  is  “instructed 
and  enjoined  not  to  receive  under  its  care  for 
licensure  students  who  are  pursuing  or  purpose 
to  pursue  their  studies  in” - Union  Theolog¬ 

ical  Seminary.  It  is  as  sweeping  action  against 
the  entire  body  of  Union  students,  present  and 
future,  as  could  be  made.  It  forbids  any  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  Assembly  of  1895  could 
cantrol,  ever  entering  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
try.  We  are  informed  that  this  recommends 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
was  adopted  without  comment! — Some  who 
were  present  as  delegates  have  told  us  they 
did  not,  at  the  time,  catch  the  full  import  of 
the  action  proposed.  Others  have  stated  their 
surprise  at  the  time  that  no  one  of  the  ready 
speakers  raised  any  objection ;  the  reading  of 
the  recommendation  and  the  adoption  of  it 
was  done  rapidly.  Doubtless  very  many  who 
were  members  of  that  Assembly  would  strongly 
disappr,ove  any  such  action  to-day  if  it  was 
before  them  for  consideration. 

It  is  only  an  attempt  at  apology  for  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  or  it  is  the  expression  of 
amazement  that  such  action  could  be  taken, 
to  say  that  the  words  refer  to  students  apply¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  under  care  of  Presbytery  in 
order  to  receive  aid  from  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion.  The  overture  did  not  contemplate  such 
only,  but  all  “students  applying  to  be  taken 
under  its  care.”  For  it  is  well  known  that  no 
student  can  be  liceirsed  by  Presbytery,  with¬ 
out  first  being  taken  under  its  care.  And  the 
action  of  Assembly  covers  all  Union  students, 
no  matter  from  what  source  their  support 
comes. 

We  are  of  the  conviction  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  exceeded  its  constitutional 
powers  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Assembly  of  1895  had  authority  to  effectu¬ 
ally  bar  the  door  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
against  every  student  who  at  that  time  was 
matriculated  in  Union,  or  might  thereafter 
pursue  his  studies  in  that  seminary.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  a  matter  so  vital  needs  confir 
mation  of  the  majority  vote  of  Presbyteries 
before  it  can  become  a  binding  action. 

Because  the  Presbyteries  have  taken  decided 
action  regarding  one  matter  pertaining  to 
Union,  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  inferred 
that  they  are  prepared,  without  due  consider¬ 
ation  and  abundant  cause,  to  drive  that  Rem 
inary,  its  teachers  and  students,  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  imagine 
the  sober  thought  of  the  Church  will  not  favor 
such  heroic  action. 

If  an  Assembly,  of  its  own  volition  is  able  to 
decree  a  law  which  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
Presbyteries,  it  certainly  has  no  right  to  pass 
an  ex  post  facto  law  which  is  so  far  reaching 
as  this  one 


The  Independent  quotes  some  admonitory 
words  of  Bishop  Huntington  of  Syracuse,  with 
approval.  It  says : 

We  are  impressed  by  the  importance  of  a 
warning  given  in  The  Churchman,  by  Bishop 
Huntington,  to  the  coming  Episcopal  General 
Convention.  He  offers  a  plea  for  simplicity. 
He  says : 

“There  can  be  no  dispute  that  projects  are  con¬ 
templated  which,  if  sanctioned  and  shaped  by  legis¬ 
lation,  would  not  only  afford  lodgment  to  ideas  and 
opinions,  but  would  bring  into  being  offices  and 
officers,  titles  badges,  marks  of  rank,  grades  of 
authority,  heretofore  not  known  in  the  Church  iu 
the  Uiiitra  States.  If  they  would  promote  or  illus¬ 
trate  its  apustolicity,  its  catholicity,  its  orihodoxv, 
or  its  sanctity,  they  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  If 
they  are  eesentially  hierarchical,  they  cannot  be  too 
soon  swept  out  of  the  path  of  the  kingdom  which 
the  Gospel  proclaims.” 

We  are  glad  to  have  what  we  have  said 
about  the  creation  of  provinces,  with  arch¬ 
bishops  and  supreme  Primus,  thus  supported. 
He  is  afraid  that  the  next  thing  to  follow  will 
be  a  new  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  the 
boast  of  the  Church  will  be  its  mutability  in¬ 
stead  of  its  uniformity  and  antiquity.  He  says : 

“A  few  years  ago  it  struck  Churchmen  as  humor¬ 
ously  grotesque  that  a  Congregational  conference 
appointed  a  committee  of  supposed  experts  to  write 
a  ’Confession  of  Faith  ’  for  a  denomination  which 
had  been  in  existence  a  couple  of  hundred  years.” 

Well,  we  do  not  know  why  any  Church 
should  not  periodically  revise  its  creed.  When 
the  undivided  Church  concocted  the  Nicene 
Creed,  it  had  been  in  existence  three  hundred 
years,  and  four  hundred  years  when  the  creed 
of  Chalcedon  was  formulated,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  when  the  so  called  Athanasian 
Creed  was  written,  and  six  hundred  years 
when  the  creed  of  the  sixth  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constantinople  was  prepared.  Those 
are  unimpeachable  examples,  and  the  divided 
Church  has  kept  up  the  work,  and  wisely, 
from  that  day  to  this  The  more  creeds  the 
better— and  the  less  their  authority.  With 
this  criticism  we  wish  we  could  speak  words 
warm  enough  of  the  concluding  part  of  this 
letter  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  occu 
pied  the  Episcopal  seat.  We  cannot  avoid 
quoting  these  words  of  warning,  too  much 
needed : 

“Civilization  is  dogged  in  its  merry  march  by 
three  cruei  seducers— luxury,  frivolity  and  vanity. 
They  will  thrust  their  tawdry  pomp  into  the  ad¬ 
vance,  led  by  the  bride  of  Christ,  if  they  can.  She 
may  well  look  anxioui-ly  and  pathetically  on  her 
children,  who  are  not  of  this  world,  needing  for  her¬ 
self  no  meretricious  attractions  upon  her  chaste 
beauty  to  win  them,  no  tiara  on  her  forehead  to 
impress  them  with  her  royally,  no  array  of  mortal 
distinctions  to  make  her  majesty  more  august. 
They  who  imagine  that  the  Lord’s  sacraments  are 
honored  or  venerable  in  proportion  to  the  barbeude 

arade  of  the  function,  forget  the  principles  of  art 

ardly  less  than  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  are  almost  as  untaught  by  the  culture  of  Athens 
as  by  the  simplicity  of  Nazareth.  A  State  can  have 
the  virtue  of  order  without  political  flueese  or  dip 
lomatic  fuss,  and  the  Church  can  have  the  grace  of 
sacraments  in  its  fullness  without  being  spectacu¬ 
lar,  or  effervescent,  or  mimetic.  One  does  not  see 
how  the  very  plain  duties  of  a  presiding  bishop 
wouid  be  better  discharged  if  he  were  titled  arch- 
btshop,  patriarch,  metmpolitau  or  primate,  or  how 
the  helpers  in  oiir  domestic  and  rural  missions  are 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  decoration  of  a  foreign 
nomenclature.” 


The  Scottish-American  sets  forth  that  there 
is  no  accurate  basis  of  comparison  for  the 
running-time  of  trains  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  London  and  Aberdeen : 

One  cannot  well  take  an  ordinary  Brit¬ 
ish  express  train  and  compare  its  speed  with 
that  of  the  train  specially  got  up  to  race 
and  nothing  else,  and  for  which  special 
arrangement  had  been  made  all  along  the  route 
that  nothing  should  in  any  way  impede  it.  In 
its  run  from  London  to  Aberdeen  the  British 
train  broke  not  a  single  law  or  regulation, 
while  the  special  tram  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  broke  the  law  at  every  crossing  and  at 
every  city  and  town  it  passed  through.  For 
instance,  the  proper  time  for  a  train  to  pass 
through  Syracuse  is  thirteen  minutes,  and  yet 
this  special  train  passed  through  it  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  being  a  gain  of  over  ten  min 
utes  in  passing  through  a  single  city.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  a  train  was 
similarly  got  up.  and  special  arrangements 
made,  in  Britain,  simply  to  test  speed  that 
attained  by  the  special  train  fiom  New  York 
to  Buffalo  would  be  quite  eclipsed.  Even  as 
it  was  the  one  run  was,  practically,  as  good 
as  the  other.  In  its  run  of  640  miles  the 
British  train  attained  an  average  speed  of 
64.47  miles  an  hour,  while  with  all  its  special 
advantageous  arr.sngements  the  American  train 
in  its  much  shorter  run  of  486j^  miles  only 
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attained  an  average  speed  of  b4  85  miles 
an  hour.  Besides,  the  American  train  was 
running  west  with  the  sun,  and  it  has  never 
beed  made  quite  clear  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  the  difference  in  time,  here  and  at 
Buffalo.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  grade. 
The  run  from  Albany  to  buffalo  is  almost  a 
deal  level,  while  from  London  to  Aberdeen  it 
is  practically  up  bill  the  whole  distance.  But 
as  we  have  said,  discussion  is  futile ;  for  the 
circumstances  do  not  permit  of  proper  com¬ 
parison. 

The  Africo-American  Presbyterian  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  has  these  rather  interesting  notes 
on  matteis  within  its  immediate  purview: 

The  late  colored  conference  at  Raleigh  did 
about  what  was  expected  of  it.  There  was 
much  independent  talk,  followed  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  manly  resolutions  somewhat 
of  the  regulation  sort,  and  then  a  large  and 
infiuential  committee  was  appointed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
State.  The  convention  adjourned,  and  the 
members  who  had  homes  went  to  them.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  finished.  In  the  meantime,  the 
colored  people  will  hate  to  go  on  working  out 
their  social  and  political  salvation  about  as 
heretofore.  _ 

The  denominational  spirit  as  displayed  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  in  some 
localities  is  running  to  seed  badly.  In  some 
places,  in  order  to  opportunity  to  teach  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  a  near  relative  in  each  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  town. and  the  said  applicant 
must  claim  to  be  non  denominational  I  We 
know  of  a  small  town  in  South  Carolina  where 
the  school  fund  is  so  small  that  there  can  be 
only  one  school,  and  that  only  continues  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demand  of  the  denominational  spirit, 
the  three  colored  ministers  of  the  town— lleth- 
odist.  Baptist  and  Presbyterian — rotate,  each 
teaching  one  week  at  the  time. 

The  name  of  “Butler”  has  been  the  most 
exciting  issue  thus  far  presented  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
(?)  assembled  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  It  came  up 
in  connection  with  the  naming  of  a  new 
county.  In  the  absence  of  Senator  Ben  Till¬ 
man  the  convention  was  “spell  bounded”  by 
his  brother.  Geo.  D.  Tillman,  and  voted  that 
the  name  should  be  “Butler.”  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  who  hates  Butler  worse  than  does  the 
devil  holy  water,  returned,  he  raved,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  whole  thing  upset.  The 
result  was  great  bitterness  of  speech  among 
the  reformers. 

There  is  one  proposition  on  which  the  cen- 
vention  seems  to  be  at  one,  and  that  is  the 
one  which  proposes  to  disfranchise  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  Negroes.  One  extreme- 
ist  has  introduced  a  measure  which  will  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  Negro  to  hold  an  office  in 
South  Carolina. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  notices  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  self  support  on  the  part  of  native 
pastors  in  India,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  them.  It  says  ‘ 

The  Christian  Patriot  of  Madras  republishes 
a  cartoon  which  is  in  circulation  among  the 
native  Christians.  The  picture  represents  an 
English  or  American  Christian  bowed  almost 
double  under  the  weight  of  five  packs  bound 
upon  his  shoulders  and  back  with  roMs,  rep¬ 
resenting  his  Church  and  his  pastor,  the  Bible 
and  Missionary  Society,  and  the  poor.  To 
these  a  Hindu,  is  about  to  add  another  pack 
representing  the  Native  Pastor.  At  the  foot 
of  the  picture  is  the  question:  “Is  it  right?” 
The  editor  of  the  Patriot,  in  noticing  the  car¬ 
toon,  says:  “The  question  of  self  support  of 
the  native  churches  is  one  of  pressing  impor¬ 
tance,  and  it  is  time  that  we  native  Christians 
—and  more  especially  laymen— took  up  this 
question  seriously.”  A  largo  majority  of  the 
Hindu  converts  have  been  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  higher 
castes,  and  the  higher  castes  have  been  ruled 
by  the  conviction  that  they  had  a  God  given 
right  to  the  services  of  other  men—  that  the 
world  existed  for  their  benefit.  Men  have 
been  born  into  these  convictions  for  centuries. 
The  time  was  sure  to  come  when  among  the 
converts  to  Christianity  a  conviction  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  would  assert  itself  Time 
is  necessary  to  overcome  aational  convictions 
venerable  with  age,  hut  the  day  comes,  under 
the  power  of  the  Bible,  when  these  time  hon 
ored  opinions  lose  their  power  and  men  recog 
mze  their  personal  accountability. 
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The  Times  of  the  Judges. 

Judges  ii. -xTi. 

Golden  Text.— Psalms  cvi.  4u. 

The  history  of  the  Judges  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  believe  that  through  all 
the  evil  of  this  world  good  still  prevails,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  infinitely  good,  that  out  of  all 
the  errors  and  sins  which  man  in  the  freedom 
of  his  will  commits,  he  may  attain  to  a 
higher  stage  of  experience,  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  ideal,  a  better  mind  and  will. 

The  times  of  the  Judges  were  times  of 
repeated  fallings  away  from  God,  of  repeated 
afflictions  and  calamities  sent  by  Him  to 
chastise  Israel  and  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance  to  him  ;  but  out  of  all  this  history 
of  turmoil  and  confusion  emerged  at  last  a 
people  prepared  for  a  higher  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  higher  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God,  a  deeper  sense  of  their  orvn  relations 
with  Him. 

Joshua  had  died,  and  all  the  elders  of  his 
generation  who  had  outlived  him  (ii.  7)  and 
the  people  were  left  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  their  own  eyes.  Just  as  the  time 
comes  to  children  when  a  wise  parent  leaves 
them  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
though  the  result  may  be,  that  for  a  time 
they  fall  away  from  their  early  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  do  many  things  which  afterward 
they  will  regret,  so  Israel  was  left  without  a 
ruler.  When  Moses  died  Joshua  was  raised  up 
to  be  his  successor.  By  the  time  Joshua’s  life 
was  ended,  their  training  had  reached  this 
advanced  stage.  What  was  the  lesson  Israel 
next  needed  to  learn,  for  which  this  kind  of 
of  self-discipline  was  necessary? 

Years  before  they  had  left  Israel  a  company, 
not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  idolaters.  Such 
notions  of  God  as  they  had  brought  with 
them  into  Egypt  had  been  forgotten  or  ob¬ 
scured.  They  needed  to  be  trained  to  man¬ 
hood,  they  needed  to  be  taught  to  know  God. 

Forty  years  of  desert  wanderings  with  inci¬ 
dental  wars,  did  the  first  for  them,  and  the 
miracles  which  attended  the  exodus  and  the 
desert  life,  with  the  teachings  of  Moses,  did 
the  second.  The  cringing,  peevish,  rebellious 
folk  who  repined  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  making  things  worse  for  them  by  their 
efforts  to  free  them  from  slavery,  who  wept 
and  wailed  and  wished  they  were  back  in 
slavery  whenever  their  food  was  not  to  their 
liking,  and  refused  obedience  to  their  leaders 
when  the  desert  wanderings  became  weari¬ 
some,  emerged  on  the  western  bank  of  Jordan 
a  nation  of  warriors,  hardy,  courageous,  and 
obedient  to  discipline.  Their  religions  educa 
tion  was  so  far  advanced  that  they  knew  Jeho¬ 
vah  to  be  a  God  of  goodness  and  of  power 
a  God  who  could  work  wonders  impossible  to 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  and  a  God  who 
would  not  tolerate  sin. 

The  years  of  Joshua’s  leadership  had  brought 
them  forward  another  stage.  First,  in  civil¬ 


ization.  From  a  nomad  people  dwelling  in 
tents,  they  had  learned  to  live  in  houses  and  | 
to  till  the  ground.  From  being  a  community 
apart,  sheltered  from  external  infiuence  and 
temptations,  they  had  come  into  contact  with 
other  peoples,  other  ideas,  and  gained  such 
mental  alertness  as  comes  from  such  friction. 
The  necessities  of  the  conquest,  each  tribe 
fighting  more  or  less  alone  and  for  its  own 
hand,  had  developed  them  in  fearlessness  and 
vigor,  in  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  In 
all  these  respects  their  advance  was  very 
marked. 

Yet  they  needed  a  farther  political  les¬ 
son,  which  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  stage  of  national  history— the  lesson 
of  patriotism.  As  yet  they  were  not  a  nation, 
but  a  congeries  of  tribes.  It  bad  been  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  have  seen,  first  to  educate  the 
people  in  tribal  loyalty,  to  specialize  them,  so 
to  speak,  that  they  might  cease  to  be  a  mere 
horde  as  they  were  in  the  desert,  and  become 
self-conscious,  aware  of  individual  responsi 
bility.  But  the  tribal  relation  once  fixed  and 
become  an  active  part  of  their  consciousness, 
it  became  necessary  to  awaken  in  them  a 
sense  of  national  life,  of  mutual  responsibility. 
The  period  of  the  Judges  was  the  period  of 
this  education. 

But  spiritual  development  is  a  far  more  deli 
cate  and  difficult  process  than  physical  and 
political  development.  During  all  the  years  of 
Joshua’s  rule  and  the  priesthood  of  that  bold 
and  loyal  spirit,  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar, 
they  had  been  kept  true  to  Jehovah,  as  it 
were  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  an  external 
infiuence  stronger  than  their  inward  propen¬ 
sities.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
left  to  themselves,  that  by  painful  discipline 
they  might  come  to  know  experimentally  what 
now  they  only  knew,  so  to  say,  by  rote— that 
Jehovah  was  no  mere  tribal  God,  like  the 
gods  of  the  peoples  around  them,  but  the  true 
Ruler  of  the  world,  who  would  admit  no 
divided  allegiance. 

The  introduction  to  our  last  lesson  showed 
us  how  this  education  was  carried  on,  giving 
the  philosophical  framework  of  the  history  of 
this  period.  Those  who  have  the  needed  time 
will  find  it  interesting  to  do  what  space  does 
not  here  permit — study  each  episode  of  this 
history  for  an  answer  to  the  two  questions : 
How  did  this  event  build  Israel  up  in  national 
consciousness?  How  did  it  increase  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  unique  claim  of  Jehovah 
upon  their  service? 

As  examples  of  the  first,  we  may  note  how 
when  oppression  first  came  from  the  north¬ 
east,  from  the  King  of  Mesopotamia,  or  rather, 
of  Syria  (iii.  8),  it  was  Otbniel  son  of  Kenaz, 
from  the  southern  tribe  of  Judah,  who  rose 
up  as  deliverer.  So  when  oppression  came 
from  Moab  in  the  southeast,  the  deliverer 
rose  not  out  of  Gad  or  Reuben,  the  eastern 
tribes,  but  out  of  Benjamin,  west  of  Jordan. 
The  story  of  Deborah  is  especially  notable  as 
showing  a  wider  sense  of  national  feeling 
than  has  so  far  been  met  with.  The  oppres¬ 
sion  came  from  the  north — from  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon  (v.  2) ;  Deborah,  living  in  the  hill 
country  of  Ephraim,  summons  first  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes, Zebulon  and  Napbtali,next  with  true 
national  feeling  the  central  tribes  (v.  14-15) 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  Manassah  and  Issachar 
sprang  to  arms.  Still  there  were  tribes  who 
had  none  of  this  sense  of  national  unity;  Reu¬ 
ben,  though  called,  preferred  to  abide  among 
the  sheepfold  on  the  uplands  of  Bashan,  and 
Dan  and  Ashur  remained  inert  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Nor  are  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
mentioned  ;  neverthelss  the  occasion  is  very 
notable  as  a  witness  to  the  growth  of  national 
feeling. 

Passing  over  the  story  of  Gideon's  judge- 
ship,  we  find  that  when  the  eastern  tribe 
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of  Amnion  gained  boldness  enough  to  cross 
the  Jordan  and  oppress  Judah  and  Benajamin 
and  Ephraim  (x.  9),  the  helper  arose  in  Gilead, 
the  eastern  half  of  Manassah  (xi.  1  5).  Sam- 
pon,  the  Danite,  was  indeed  the  near  neigh - 
bior  of  the  Philistines,  from  whose  power  he 
succored  chiefiy  his  own  tribe.  The  peculiar 
interest  of  his  story  is  religious  rather  than 
patriotic,  for  in  his  death  we  find  the  first 
clear  instance  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  the  first 
type  of  Him  who,  precisely  because  He  would 
save  others, could  not  save  Himself(Mar.xv.81). 


INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Triumph  of  Gideon. 

Judges  vii.  18-28. 

Golden  Text.— Though  a  host  should  en¬ 
camp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear. — 


Psalm  xxvii.  8 

For  the  sins  of  Isreal  they  now  fell  under  the 
oppressionof  thewild  desert  tribes--the  Midian- 
ites,  their  long  ago  enemies  (Num.xxii. -xxiv.). 
These  Bedawins  appear  to  have  overrun  a  large 
portion  of  Palestine,  devastating  the  country 
(vi.  5)  as  far  as  Gaza  (verse  4)on  the  extreme 
southwest,  and  northward  as  far  as  the 
possessions  of  Manassah ;  for  Gideon  was  an 
Abi-ezrite  (verse  11),  a  family  of  that  tribe. 
To  this  man  came  the  call  to  deliver  the  nation 
from  this  awful  scourge  (vss.  11-lfi),  and  his 
faith  and  obedience  appear  in  all  the  brighter 
light  because  of  his  slowness  to  yield  credence 
to  it  (vss.  17-23,  86-40).  He  was  no  wild 
enthusiast,  capable  only  of  a  sky-rocket  flash 
of  valor,  but  a  man  upon  whom  conviction, 
when  once  admitted,  wrought  with  mighty 
force. 

His  first  step  was  to  test  the  condition  of 
heart  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  regard  to 
Jehovah.  He  threw  down  the  altar  of  Baal 
and  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah  in  its  place.  ’’The 
men  of  the  city”  would  have  put  him  to  death 
for  sacrilege,  but  apparently  the  strength  of 
family  influence  saved  him,  if  it  did  not  also 
avail  to  awake  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
futility  of  preferring  Baal  to  Jehovah.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  all  Abi  ezer  was  now  ready 
to  follow  him.  With  the  swiftness  of  a  born 
commander,  be  summoned  the  other  members 
of  his  tribe  (Manassah),  and  pitched  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where  he  was  shortly 
joined  by  Asher— willing  to  fight  this  time— 
with  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  those  doughty 
people  who  had  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
death  (vs.  18)  in  the  struggle  under  Deborah. 
All  these  were  northern  tribes  (only  the 
western  section  of  Manassah  is  here  in  ques¬ 
tion),  and  they  came  in  such  numbers  (82,- 
000  men,  vii  8)  as  to  make  an  army  too  great 
for  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  the  education 
of  the  people. 

The  lesson  that  they  needed  to  learn  was  not 
merely  the  oft-taught  one  of  the  superior 
power  of  Jehovah  over  the  gods  of  the  neigh 
boring  peoples  (vi.  10),  but  something  of  the 
character  of  that  power— that  He  is  in  no  wise 
dependent  upon  human  agency  for  His  con 
quests.  So  all  the  fearful  ones  are  sent  away 
—that  these  were  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  shows  the  state  of  terror  to  which 
the  Bedawin  invasion  bad  reduced  them— 
and  these  are  subjected  to  a  test,  not  of 
courage,  but  of  eagerness  for  the  fray.  Those 
who  have  time  to  lie  down  and  drink  may 
go  home ;  those  who  hastily  catch  up  a  few 
drops  in  their  hands  as  they  run,  are  to  stay. 
There  are  three  hundred  of  these,  and  with 
them  the  victory  is  to  be  achieved. 

Though  Gideon  was  certain  of  Jehovah’s 
assistance,  he  neglected  no  precaution  of  a 
true  commander.  He  retained  the  food  and 
the  trumpets  of  these  whom  be  sent  home 
(verse  8).  and  when  night  came  he  made  per 
sonal  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy. 

I  The  Midianitish  camp  lay  spread- abroad  in 
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that  storied  vaUey  of  Jezreel,  by  which  so 
many  times,  from  this  till  the  Captivity,  the 
eastern  foes  of  Israel  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  land.  Gideon’s  little  army  was 
on  the  height  above.  Under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness  Gideon  and  his  young  armor- bearer, 
Phurah,  crept  softly  down  the  hill  to  the 
edge  of  the  vast  camp,  and  drawing  near  a 
tent,  they  overheard  a  Midianitish  soldier  tell¬ 
ing  a  dream  to  his  comrade ;  how  a  round,  flat, 
hard  loaf  had  come  tumbling  down  through 
the  camp  till  it  struck  against  the  tent  and 
overturned  it.  His  comrade  interprets  the 
dream.  They  have  all  known  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Israelitish  clans  and  the  defection 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  they  have  been 
vaguely  disturbed  by  these  events,  perceiving 
that  still  Gideon  did  not  retreat,  but  appar¬ 
ently  intended  to  press  matters  to  an  issue. 
Superstitious  terror  always  wakens  when  men 
look  gn  at  inexplicable  actions,  and  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  this  Midianite  should 
assume  that  God  (not  Jehovah)  was  about  to 
give  the  victory  to  this  singular  commander. 
For  in  those  days  all  events  were  directly  at 
tributed  to  God ;  by  heathens  to  the  gods  in 
whom  they  believed,  as  by  Israel  to  Jehovah. 

The  overheard  conversation  is  accepted  by 
Gideon  as  one  more  sign  of  God’s  will.  First 
prostrating  himself  (verse  16)  in  worship,  he 
returns  to  his  three  hundred  sleeping  men, 
arousing  them  with  the  cry,  “Up,  for  Jehovah 
has  given  into  your  handlbe  camp  of  Midian  t” 

The  jars  with  which  Gideon  provided  his 
men  might  easily  be  collected  from  the  camp 
furniture  left  behind  by  the  greater  army,  as 
we  have  seen  (verse  8),  on  their  return  home; 
so  with  the  trumpets  (more  properly  horns). 
Material  for  torches  woubi  also  be  at  hand ; 
and  these  being  lighted,  were  concealed  in 
the  empty  jars.  Full  instructions  were  given 
(verses  17,  18),  “When  I  reach  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp  and  blow  a  blast  with  the  horn. 
.  .  .  then  ye  also  shall  blow,”  etc. 

Waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  middle  watch, 
when  the  guards  had  just  been  posted  (about 
eleven  P.  M.),  they  spread  themselves  in  a 
thin  line  around  the  vast  encampment,  “and 
(at  Gideon’s  signal,  verse  18)  blew  their  horns 
and  smashed  the  jars  which  they  held  in 
their  hands,  and  held  on  to  the  torches  with 
their  left  hands  .  .  .  and  cried.  For  Jehovah 
and  Gideon  I”  (compare  verse  12  the  words  in 
Italics). 

It  was  not  this  little  company  who  killed 
the  Midianites.  They  stood  each  man  in  his 
place  (verse  21)  after  the  crash  of  jars  and 
blast  of  horns,  while  the  terrifled  enemy 
leaped  up  from  slumber  and  set  up  a  wild  cry 
and  fled,  turning  their  swords  against  one 
another  in  the  panic,  rushing  wildly  down  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  in  desperate  desire  to  cross 
the  Jordan  and  reach  safety  on  the  other  side. 
Now  those  who  had  been  fearful  and  afraid 
might  come  to  complete  the  victory  which 
Jehovah  had  achieved  (verse  28),  and  so  the 
rout  of  Midian  was  complete. 

The  publishers  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Graded  Lesson  System,  formerly  called  the 
Blakeslee  Graded  Lesson  System,  announce 
that  the  new  course  for  1898  will  be  on  The 
Teachings  of  Christ,  from  the  four  Gospels, 
the  course  aiming  to  present  a  complete  out 
line  of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  in  their 
chronological  order  and  historical  connection, 
in  such  H  way  that  the  immediate  occasion 
of  each  of  His  sayings  shall  be  made  clear  and 
the  divine  power  of  Ilis  words  felt.  This  is 
the  third  series  of  lessons  on  the  Gospels, 
and  with  the  two  already  in  use  show  the 
great  advantage  of  graded  courses.  While  all 
pupils  from  the  Infant  to  the  Bible  classes  will 
be  studying  the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  they 
will  be  carrying  on  their  work  from  that 
point  of  view  and  with  that  degree  of  detail 
which  best  flts  their  age  and  degree  of  intellL 

fence.  (Bible  Study  Publishing  Company, 
Oston. ) 
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••THE  KINO'S  DAUGHTERS  DON’T  FORGET." 

I  once  went  to  see  two  people  married  by  a 
very  old  and  well  known  clerygman.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  ceremony,  he  made  an 
address  on  marriage  in  general,  and  one  part 
of  it  I  have  never  forgotten.  “Marriage,”  he 
said,  “is  a  lottery,  with  the  greater  chance 
for  bad  luck  on  the  woman’s  side.  If  a  man 
flnds  his  wife  a  scold  or  his  home  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  he  has  his  business  all  day  and  his  club 
in  the  evening,  but  the  woman  has  no  refuge 
from  an  evil  husband.”  The  Tenement  House 
Chapter  has  good  reason  to  believe  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  for  again  and  again  it  is 
appealed  to  by  women  whose  one  object  is  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  men  who  should 
be  their  protectors.  Let  me  tell  you  of  one 
of  our  women  and  her  “evil  husband.”  You 
may  call  it  a  temperance  story  if  you  like. 

The  man  is  a  sturdy,  well-built  fellow,  with 
a  bright  face,  and  frank,  pleasant  manner 
when  he  is  working  and  behaving  himself. 
This  he  was  doing  the  only  time  I  saw  him. 
He  had  come  to  the  office  to  ask  our  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  a  note  to  recommend  him  for 
regular  work  in  the  city  department,  in  which 
he  was  then  only  an  extra  hand.  The  note 
was  written,  but  before  long  he  began  to 
drink  and  lost  his  place.  Then  he  would  not 
try  to  work,  and  from  being  comparatively 
comfortable,  his  wife  and  two  children  began 
to  be  in  want.  Finally  he  deserted  them,  but 
that  was  not  so  bad,  because  the  woman  got 
work  to  support  herself  and  children  and  he 
was  not  coming  home  to  beat  her  and  take  her 
money  for  drink.  He  had  not  been  away  long, 
however,  when  he  came  back,  making  such 
fair  promises  that  his  wife  forgave  him,  and 
even  gave  his  name  to  the  baby  who  was  born 
soon  after.  But  the  reform  was  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  soon  things  were  worse  than  ever. 
He  made  no  effort  to  support  hrs  family,  and 
if  he  worked  at  all,  he  at  once  drank  up  the 
proceeds.  At  last,  quite  worn  out,  his  wife 
determined  to  have  him  arreested  for  non 
support ;  but  before  she  could  obtain  the  war¬ 
rant,  he,  .possibly  getting  some  inkling  of 
her  intention,  came  home  more  drunk  than 
usual,  broke  the  furniture,  knocked  her 
down,  battered  her  shamefully  about  the  head 
and  face,  and  fled,  thinking  he  had  killed  her. 
Word  was  brought  to  the  Chapter  House,  and 
though  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  arrange 
ments  were  made  to  have  the  woman  admitted 
to  the  hospital  that  night.  The  children  were 
sent  to  an  aunt,  and  as  Miss  Waterbury 
hastened  back  to  report  the  success  of  her 
errand  at  the  hospital,  there  sat  the  poor 
woman  all  alone  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
surrounded  by  the  wreck  of  her  home,  but 
patient  and  uncomplaining.  “Did  you  think 
we  had  forgotten  you?”  asked  Miss  Waterbury. 
“No,”  said  the  woman.  “The  King’s  Daugh 
ters  don’t  forget.” 

At  the  hospital  they  were  good  to  her  and 
let  her  keep  the  baby,  and  when  she  came 
out  and  went  before  the  judge,  he  was 
fortunately  an  upright  judge,  and  gave  her 
all  she  asked  for.  so  that  the  man  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  in  New  York  without  danger  of  being 
arrested  and  tried.  But  supposing  he  comes 
back,  and  before  the  police  find  it  out  be 
visits  and  tries  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
wifef  That  would  not  be  an  unheard  of 
case,  and  who  would  protect  her  then!  She 


has  got  her  little  home  in  order  again,  and 
with  good  work  at  seven  dollars  a  week,  and 
her  children  well  cared  for  in  a  day  nursery, 
she  can  get  on  as  long  as  her  health  and 
strength  last  and  her  husband  keeps  away. 
Whatever  happens,  the  Chapter  will  stand  by 
her  and  feel  that  it  is  doing  some  of  its  best 
work.  What  better  work  can  we  do  than  to 
help  bring  the  evil  doer  to  justice  and  protect 
bis  victim  T 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  a  boy’s  suit,  a  pack¬ 
age  of  clothing,  Hudson  N.  'Y.,  81  garments 
without  either  name  or  address,  62  garments 
from  822  West  Eighty-fifth  Street.  We  must 
especially  mention  a  box  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  cakes  of  “Coal  Oil  Johnny”  soap.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  gifts  we  have  had 
and  many  things  about  the  Chapter  House 
the  hands  of  the  kindergarten  children  in 
eluded— show  its  effect. 

eiTbristian 

finbeavot. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 


BETTER  WORK. 

October  7.  More  new  membe-s.  lMUhM:2-7. 

8.  More  won  to  Cbri-t.  Nombere  10 :  tO-80. 

0.  Morepra>e<B.  ColosMane  < :  1-6 

10.  More  t- stimoDies.  Pealtne  146: 1-12, 

11.  More  faithful  to  1  he  chnrob.  Ezia  7 : 10-28. 

12.  Moiv  trne  to  the  pledge.  Healinii  :  1-12. 

18.  Topic.—  How  may  our  society  do  better  work'/ 

GalatlHDsSie  lO.  (A  meetlug  to  consider 
ti  e  w  rk  of  each  comuiitiee,  led  by  the 
president.) 

The  passage  of  Scripture  under  consideration 
belongs  to  the  practical  part  of  the  epistle. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  found 
duty  upon  doctrine,  the  latter  showing  the 
obligation  of  the  former.  Religion  is  not  a 
faith  alone,  but  also  a  life.  Because  it  be¬ 
lieves,  it  acts.  Because  it  believes  in  Christ, 
it  trusts  Him  and  serves  Him.  Because  it 
loves  Him,  it  loves  those  whom  He  loves  and 
who  love  Him.  The  word  brethren,  which 
begins  the  chapter,  shows  the  relation  which 
Christians  sustain,  ene  to  another,  and  upon 
this  relation  turn  the  exhortations  which 
follow. 

Brethren  have  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
are  not  to  be  blamed  so  much  as  helped  and 
restored.  They  have  burdens  to  bear,  and  as 
Christ  came  to  bear  our  burdens  even  to  the 
cross,  so  we  are  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens. 
He  who  thinks  he  is  too  strong  to  need  help, 
deceives  himself.  Yet  so  far  as  possible,  let 
each  bear  his  own  load.  The  Greek  word 
translated  burden  is  not  the  same  in  both 
these  places ;  the  latter  one  denotes,  not  a  too 
heavy  weight,  but  a  load  one  can  bear  for 
himself,  and  which  he  therefore  should  not 
put  upon  another. 

Toward  teachers  of  the  Word  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  duty.  These  teachers  are  called  and  set 
apart  of  God  for  their  special  work,  and  are 
gifts  to  the  churches  and  brethren.  The  ini 
portance  of  their  work  cannot  well  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Their  office  is  like  that  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  They  are  ministers  of  the 
Word,  of  the  faith  and  truth  of  Christ,  of 
spiritual  things.  The  relation  Christains  sos 
tain  to  such  teachers  is  peculiarly  dear.  They 
seek  the  eternal  good  of  souls  by  divinely  or¬ 
dained  means. 

He  that  is  taught  should  commanioate  to 
his  teachers  in  all  good  things.  The  word 
communicate  means  to  have  in  common,  to 
share  his  good  things,  the  share  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  bis  teacher’s  needs.  Paul  was  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  Church, 
and  fixing  the  rule  of  the  relation  between 
pastor  and  people.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new  dispensation  some  sold  a>l  they  had 
and  gave  to  the  Church,  having  all  things 
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in  common  with  their  brethren.  This  was 
not  a  law,  but  an  ezhibitioo  of  the  spirit  of 
the  brotherhood.  Now  Paul  teaches  the 
Corinthians  that  they  are  to  have  a  like 
spirit,  for  the  Lord  hath  ordained  “that  they 
that  preach  the  Osopel  shall  live  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  He  ^'sks,  “If  we  have  sown  unto  you 
spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  reap 
your  carnal  things?”  Those  who  are  taught 
are  to  maintain  their  teachers  even  as  the 
Israelites  maintained  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Paul  likens  the  minister  to  the  soldier  who 
does  not  entangle  himself  with  other  affairs. 
So  the  minister  should  give  himself  wholly  to 
his  preparation  for  preaching  and  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

In  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachi  the 
people  left  the  temple  storehouses  empty,  and 
the  priests  had  to  go  away  to  get  a  support ; 
and  it  was  not  until  all  the  tithes  should  be 
brought  into  the  storehouse  that  they  could 
expect  a  blessing  from  heaven.  They  robbed 
God  in  not  supporting  their  and  His  ministers. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  to-day  that  a  people 
which  fails  to  support  its  minister  will  be 
spiritually  weak.  The  minister  should  have 
all  the  good  things  which  his  parishioners  en¬ 
joy,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
possess  them. 

The  Church  and  its  ministry  and  ordinances 
are  a  first  necessity  to  every  place  and  family 
and  individual,  and  the  support  of  a  pastor 
is  no  more  a  charity  than  that  of  schools  or  of 
the  household  itself.  Spiritual  things  rank 
higher  than  temporal,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  before  food  and  raiment.  The  spirit 
should  be  fed  and  clothed  and  taught  and  cul¬ 
tured,  first  of  all.  If  our  Endeavorers  desire  to 
do  better  work,  they  will  stand  by  and  follow 
and  support  their  pastor  in  every  way,  by  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  and  cooperation 
and  attendance  and  worldly  support  and  by 
faithfulness  in  every  relation  to  the  Church. 

The  Apostle  further  enforces  this  by  the 
illustration  of  sowing  and  reaping.  God  can 
not  be  trified  with  in  this  matter,  and  one 
need  not  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  be 
can  neglect  this  duty  and  other  duties  to  his 
brethren,  and  not  suffer  for  it.  One  shall 
reap  as  he  sows,  in  spiritual  as  in  carnal  things, 
reap  the  same  in  kind  and  more  in  quantity. 
Being  a  member  of  the  church,  making  an 
empty  profession  of  religion,  having  a  name 
to  live,  is  not  enough.  One  cannot  sow  to 
the  fiesh  and  reap  spiritual  things.  He  sows 
himsef  his  own  character  and  habits  and  appe 
tite  and  passion  and  life,  to  reap  in  himself. 
He  who  sows  to  the  Spirit,  reaps  in  himself 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  He  who  bears  the 
burdens  of  his  brethren,  and  especially  of  his 
teachers  in  the  Word,  shall  have  the  help  and 
blessing  and  peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Christian  is  not  to  be  weary  in  well  do 
ing,  nor  to  faint  or  relax  effort,  for  the  harvest 
is  sure.  He  must  have  in  mind  the  season  for 
sowing,  and  sow  at  the  right  time,  and  by  all 
waters,  or  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  One  sows 
in  faith.  He  enters  into  a  partnership  with 
God,  who  gives  the  increase.  He  may  seem 
to  throw  away  the  seed,  but  only  in  this  way 
can  he  save  it  and  get  an  increase.  What  be 
does  to  his  brethren  is  much  more  done  to 
himself.  What  he  ministers  in  temporal 
things  returns  to  him  many  fold  in  spiritual 
things.  He  who  prays  represents  God,  and 
should  have  His  portion  of  the  harvest. 

As  therefore  we  have  opportunity  we  are  to 
work  good  toward  all  men,  and  espeically 
towards  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Anything  which  helps,  or  instructs,  or 
blesses  others,  which  lifts  a  burden,  or  gives 
cheer,  or  comforts  which  feeds,  or  clothes,  or 
heals  in  time  of  need,  is  doing  good.  Christ’s 
example  in  this  is  a  guide  to  all.  He  who 
follows  Hia  example  is  not  thinking,  or  plan¬ 


ning,  or  acting  for  himself,  but  forgets  him¬ 
self  in  others’  good,  and  so  he  finds  bis  own 
best  good.  Well  doing  is  the  most  profitable 
seed  sowing  and  the  promise  of  a  spiritual 
harvest.  One  is  surely  blest  in  the  doing. 
Whatever  may  be  reception,  or  appreciation, 
or  return  of  hia  own  good,  he  reaps  a  harvest 
for  himself.  And  he  has  the  divine  approval 
and  reward. 

One’s  brethren  and  teachers  are  of  the 
household  of  faith,  bis  kinsmen  with  a  tie 
stronger  than  that  of  blood,  even  that  of 
union  with  Christ  through  participation  in 
His  blood.  To  these  we  are  under  especial 
obligations;  but  the  duty  should  be  that  of 
privilege  and  love.  Whatever  we  do  to  them 
we  do  to  Christ  himself,  even  though  it  be 
only  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water. 

Here  is  unlimited  field  for  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing  in  every  Christian’s  life.  Every  thought 
and  prayer  and  work  may  be  seed  of  spiritual 
blessing.  The  Church  is  yet  very  far  from 
realizing  the  communion  of  saints  and  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship.  Christ  gave  Himself,  His  all, 
even  to  His  life,  for  us,  and  that  while  we 
were  sinners.  To  us  He  has  left  His  work, 
and  especially  that  of  ministering  to  His  peo¬ 
ple  and  brethren.  He  set  His  disciples  an  ex 
ample  of  humble  service  by  washing  their 
feet. 

The  word  brethren  should  mean  more  to  us 
than  it  does.  We  do  not  enough  realize  that 
Christ  is  our  Elder  Brother.  Nor  are  we  left 
without  direction  in  well  doing.  It  is  to  be 
as  we  have  opportunity  and  in  proportion  as 
we  have  opportunity.  God  is  in  the  opportu 
nity.  It  is  a  particular  providence.  We  are  to 
be  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.  The  marginal  reading  is 
“serving  the  opportunity  ”  This  makes  the 
service  directly  to  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  with  us  in  it.  An  opportunity  is  anything 
opportune.  Originally  it  means  coming  into 
port ;  the  wind  favors  us.  Lysippus  made  a 
statue  of  Opportunity  which  stood  on  tip-toe, 
for  its  stay  was  but  a  moment ;  and  its  feet 
were  winged,  because  it  was  soon  gone ;  and 
its  hair  was  long  in  front,  that  it  might  be 
seized,  but  behind  the  head  was  bald.  The 
opportune  time  is  now,  for  it  does  not  return, 
and  its  memory  may  leave  a  sting  which 
abides.  The  might  have  beens  and  might  have 
dones  are  sad  memories. 

This  exposition  of  the  lesson  has  already 
answered  the  question  of  “better  work.” 
This  implies  good  work,  and  to  do  mere  of  it, 
will  be  doing  better  work.  An  increase  of 
brotherly  spirit  and  of  faith  in  the  work,  more 
prayer  and  the  minding  better  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  not  becoming  wearied,  but  perse¬ 
vering  in  the  work,  and  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  To  keep  all  parts  of  the  pledge 
better,  and  to  do  better  the  committee  work, 
will  answer  the  question.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work  will  be  better  if  we  sow 
in  it  all  to  the  Spirit.  Let  Christian  Endeavor 
mean  Christian  brotherhood  and  communica¬ 
tion  and  fellowship. 

Du  all  the  good  yon  can. 

To  all  the  peop  e  >  uu  can. 

In  all  the  ways  you  c,»n, 

Eveiy  tin  e  yon  can. 

And  as  long  as  you  can. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  81st  International 
Convention  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assnci- 
ations.  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  May, 
have  been  published.  The  report  shows  1,431 
Associations  in  existence.  1,829  reporting  an 
agregate  membership  of  24,077.  More  than 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
are  held  by  them,  and  the  range  of  activities 
is  almost  boundless.  There  are  railroad 
branches,  college  associations,  colored  and 
Indian  associations,  an  organized  work  for 
boys,  and  a  very  broad  educational  work. 
The  religious  part  of  the  work,  however,  holds 
a  prominent  place.  The  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance  on  religious  meetings  of  ail  kinds  was 
8,405,746. 
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A  SONG  OF  PRAISE. 

“ChUdren,  when  I  am  net  free,  MnQ  o  sotiff  »>/ prai*e."— 

Svmnnah  Wedeu. 

Yes,  children,  sing  a  song  ol  praise  when  mother’s  feet 
have  trod 

The  last  mile  of  the  loumey  to  the  city  of  oar  God. 

The  road  between  the  crots  and  crown  baa  many  a  sloagh 
and  steep. 

And  she  often  grows  a^weary  her  footing  safe  to  keep. 

Then  sing  of  “His  loving  kindness,”  “His  wondrous 
power  to  save.” 

And  how  “He  barst  the  bars  of  death  and  triampbed  o’er 
the  grave.” 

Go  not  clad  in  weeds  of  sorrow,  a-monrning  a'l  day  long. 

But  lift  yonr  hekrts  np  toward  those  bills  “all  jubilant 
with  song.” 

For  that  “sweet  and  blessed  country,”  whose  joys  God’s 
children  share, 

Has  “radiancy  of  glory,  and  light  beyond  compare.” 

There  they  behold  Him  as  He  is.  and  anuel  faces  smile 

That  in  our  earthly  homes  “we  loved,  long  since,  and 
lost  awhile.” 

Yes,  children,  sing  a  song  of  praise  when  mother  enters 
in 

The  blest  land  of  rest  and  gladness,  the  land  all  freed 
from  sin. 

And  “ktand  with  loyal  hearts  and  true”  before  the  win¬ 
dows  wride 

That  open  toward  Jerusalem  when  falls  the  eventide; 

Joining  in  the  “Hallelujahs”  with  all  that  countless  host 

Who  sing  “Glory  to  the  Fatter,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.’" 

Bcssn  Tzaix  Pbkky. 


GERTIE’S  MOTTO. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  following  Sunday  found  a  rather  mixed 
Sunday- school  class  assembled  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house,  for  the  little  girls  insisted 
that  it  was  much  pleasanter  there  than  in 
the  house.  The  trees  were  bare  now,  but  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was  soft  and 
warm. 

Santiago  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  join 
the  class  with  an  embarrassed  griu,  for  he 
was  quite  unused  to  receiving  invitations 
from  such  dainty  little  girls  as  Gertie  Benton  ; 
however,  it  pleased  him  immensely,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  appear  like  a  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  washed  his  face  in  soap  and  water  and 
polished  it  off  with  a  coarse  towel  until  it 
shone.  His  black  hair  was  carefully  parted 
and  brushed  back,  and  his  usually  bare  feet 
had  been  encased  in  a  pair  of  Mr.  Benton’s 
cast  off  shoes,  so  altogether  his  appearance 
was  so  changed  he  would  scarcely  have  rec¬ 
ognized  himself,  for  Santiago  was  not  usually 
very  careful  about  his  personal  appearance. 
He  sat  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable  in  hie  Sunday  finery,  and 
waited  for  Sunday  school  to  begin 

Mary  had  donned  a  clean  blue  gingham 
apion  and  tied  a  ribbon  on  the  stubbly  red 
hair,  which  would  stray  down  on  her  neck  in 
spite  of  its  fastening.  Carlo  sat  near  them, 
with  his  intelligent  dark  eyes  going  from  one 
to  another,  as  if  waiting  for  an  invitation  to- 
join  the  class. 

Mr.  Benton  was  not  used  to  Sunday-school 
work,  but  he  had  a  good  idea  of  what  would  be 
expected  of  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
disappoint  Gertie,  who  had  pleaded  with  him 
to  be  their  teacher.  He  was  a  good  singer, 
and  this  helped  them  out  a  good  deal,  for  be 
and  Gertie  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  the 
Sunday-school  songs. 

The  lesson  was  in  the  New  Testament,  about 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  Mr.  Benton  proved  a 
very  agreeable  and  instructive  teacher. 

Santiago  was  interested.  He  had  never 
beard  the  story  before,  and  now  he  listened 
with  both  ears  and  his  mouth  open,  while  he 
fixed  his  earnest  dark  eyes  on  Mr.  Benton’s 
face. 

Mrs.  Banks  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
bouse  and  stopped  short  when  she  came  upon 
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the  odd  little  group,  with  hymn-books  and 
Bibles.  Whatever  did  it  mean?  She  sat  down 
and  listened.  Mrs.  Banks  felt  strangely ;  the 
scene  took  her  back  to  the  time  when  she  was 
a  young  girl  and  used  to  study  her  Bible,  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  since  then  she 
had  lost  the'  book,  and,  in  fact,  had  almost 
forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  book. 

As  Mr.  Benton  talked  to  his  little  class  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  great  many  thoughts 
came  to  Mrs.  Banks  She  remembered  that 
she  had  wandered  away  from  her  Father,  and 
that  she  had  never  even  tried  to  teach  her 
little  daughter  about  Him,  or  to  lead  her  to 
Him,  and  now  some  strangers  were  trying  to 
do  what  she  should  have  done  long  ago.  The 
tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  it, 
and  she  took  the  corner  of  her  apron  and 
wiped  them  away,  then  got  up  and  slipped 
quietly  off  to  the  kitchen. 

The  Sunday-school  was  dismissed,  and  San¬ 
tiago  walked  off  very  thoughtfully  down 
through  the  garden  patch  to  a  clump  of  trees, 
which  was  his  favorite  resort.  There  he  sat 
down  and  thought  over  the  story  Mr.  Benton 
bad  taught  them.  It  seemed  very  strange  to 
thid  ignorant  boy  that  he  had  another  Father 
beside  the  faithful  old  Santiago  who  had 
lived  among  those  hills  so  many  years  and 
tended  sheep.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  thought, 
too,  and  the  boy  decided  he  would  go  next 
Sunday  and  learn  more  about  the  heavenly 
Father. 

The  next  week  the  B:rme  number  assembled, 
but  this  time  in  the  sitting-room,  for  it  was 
too  chilly  out  of-doors.  And  so  the  good 
work  went  on,  and  every  week  found  the  little 
class  and  their  faithful  teacher  carefully 
studying  the  Bible  lesson. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Sunday-school  soon  be¬ 
came  noticeable  on  week  days,  too.  Mrs. 
Banks  was  more  gentle  with  the  children, 
and  Mary  was  making  rapid  progress  in  check¬ 
ing  the  fiery  temper  and  angry  words  which 
had  made  her  so  disagreeable  and  bad  won 
for  her  the  name  of  “the little  spitfire”  among 
the  people  on  the  ranch. 

Santiago  tried  to  do  his  work  more  care¬ 
fully  now  than  he  used  to,  and  worked  as 
faithfully  when  the  overseer  was  absent  as 
when  he  was  present. 

And  so  the  winter  passed,  and  the  pleasant 
spring  days  came  again.  One  morning  Gertie 
went  out  in  the  backyard  in  search  of  Mary. 
She  found  her  busy  with  a  piece  of  bright  tin 
and  a  huge  pair  of  scissois  which  she  could 
scarcely  handle. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  asked. 

“Working,”  replied  Mary,  without  looking 
up. 

“Working  at  what?”  persisted  Gertie. 

“Well,  I’m  trying  to  make  me  a  cross  like 
yours,"  answered  her  companion. 

Gertie  smiled.  “I  don't  believe  you  can. 
See,  it  isn’t  made  like  that,  out  of  two  pieces, 
it  is  cut  altogether.  I’m  sure  you  can’t  make 
one.” 

“Well,  I  can  wear  it  this  way,”  replied  Mary, 
“if  I  can  only  stick  these  two  together. 

“But  how  can  you?” 

“I  know.  I’ll  make  a  little  hole  In  the 
center,  and  then  I’ll  fix  it.” 

So  the  hole  was  carefully  punched  through 
the  center  of  the  two  narrow  pieces  of  tin, 
and  they  were  fastened  together  by  means  of 
a  bent  pin,  then  the  odd  little  affair  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  piece  of  narrow  blue  ribbon, 
and  Mary  had  her  cross  complete. 

“What  made  you  try  to  cut  a  cross  out  of 
tin?”  asked  Gertie. 

“Because  I  want  to  be  a  King’s  Daughhter 
and  have  a  cross  like  yours,”  replied  Mary, 
“and  I  didn’t  know  how  else  to  get  one.” 

“Well,  I  do  declare  I  What  are  yon  children 
up  to  now?”  asked  Mrs.  Banks,  looking  over 


their  shoulders  at  the  scraps  of  tin,  as  she 
went  toward  the  house  from  the  garden. 

“A  cross,  ma,”  answered  Mary.  I’m  going 
to  have  one  like-  Gertie’s  and  belong  to  her 
society.” 

“What  a  funny  notion!  You  want  to  be 
like  Miss  Gertie  in  everything,  don’t  you? 
Well,  you  might  do  worse  than  to  copy  her,” 
and  BO  saying  Mrs.  Banks  picked  up  her  pan 
and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

“Your  mamma  doesn’t  understand  that  it 
isn’t  me  you  are  going  to  copy,  does  she?”  said 
Gertie,  when  Mrs.  Banks  left  them.  “You 
must  tell  her  we  are  both  trying  to  copy  from 
the  same  One,  and  that  isn’t  anybody  on 
earth.  ” 

“I’ll  tell  her,  and  all  about  being  a  King’s 
Daughter,”  answered  Mary,  tying  the  cross 
about  her  neck.  Bertha  A.  M act. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  FOUR  APPLE  T&EK8. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  man  who 
wanted  to  have  a  beautiful  orchard.  So  he 
sent  for  some  young  trees,  knowing  that  he 
should  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  his  or¬ 
chard,  if  be  planted  trees,  which  had 
already  had  a  good  start  in  growing.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  trees  arrived  just 
at  the  time  when  the  man  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  for  several  days.  He  was  afraid  that 
they  would  not  live  unless  they  were  planted 
very  soon,  and  yet  he  could  not  stay  to  attend 
to  them.  Just  then  a  man  came  along  who 
wanted  work. 

“Do  you  know  bow  to  set  out  fruit  trees?” 
asked  the  owner. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  the  other  man. 

“Then  you  may  stay  and  set  out  these  young 
apple  trees  I  am  going  to  have  an  orchard, 
and  I  have  marked  the  places  for  the  trees 
with  stones.” 

By  and -bye  the  owner  of  the  trees  came 
back  and  wont  to  look  at  his  orchard  He 
had  been  gone  two  days.  “How  is  this?”  he 
asked.  “Only  four  trees  set  out?” 

“This  is  all  I  bad  time  for,”  answered  the 
other  man.  “I  dug  great  holes  so  that  the 
roots  might  be  spread  out  to  the  farthest  tip; 
I  hauled  rich  earth  from  the  woods  so  that 
the  trees  might  have  the  best  of  food.  I  set 
the  trees  straight  and  filled  the  holes  with 
care.  This  took  all  the  time,  but  these  four 
trees  are  well  planted.” 

“That  is  too  slow  a  way  for  me,”  said  the 
owner.  “I  can  plant  the  whole  orchard  in  one 
day.” 

So  he  went  to  work  and  planted  the  trees 
in  his  own  way.  He  did  not  dig  holes  large 
enough  or  deep  enough,  and  therefore  many 
of  the  little  root  mouths  were  broken  off  when 
be  set  the  trees  in  the  holes.  He  did  not  take 
pains  to  get  soft,  rich  earth  to  fill  the  holes, 
and  BO  the  trees  could  not  have  as  good  food 
as  they  needed.  The  poor  little  trees  lived  for 
a  while,  but  they  were  never  very  strong, 
never  bore  very  good  apples,  and  at  last  were 
out  down.  Finally,  all  that  was  left  of  the 
orchard  were  the  four  trees  which  had  been 
planted  with  such  faithfulness  and  care. 
These  four  trees  are  now  older  than  an  old 
man,  and  have  long  been  bearing  delicious, 
great  apples.— From  “In  the  Child’s  World. 


How  came  mankind  to  be  right-handed? 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  When  once  it  was 
discovered  that  the  region  of  the  heart  was 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  body,  every 
man  engaged  in  battle  directed  his  blows 
upon  the  left  breast  of  his  adversary,  who 
was  naturally  his  vis  a  vie  Thus,  arrows 
were  shot  from  the  right  shoulder,  and 
javelins  were  hurled  with  the  right  hand, 
while  maces,  battle  axes,  and  swords  were 
dexterously  wielded  in  opposition  to  the  buck¬ 
lers,  whose  primary  object  was  to  shield  the 
heart  from  attack. 


VACATION  THANKS. 

Thank  voa,  dear  old  flr-tree. 

For  givloK  me  cool  shade; 

Thank  yon,  little  bayberry  bnsh. 

For  the  parfnme  yon  have  made; 

Thank  yon,  pretty  bnnch-beniee— 

So  gay  your  shiulna  red; 

Than  It  yon,  yon  velvet  moeeea, 

For  the  carpet  you  have  spread. 

O  tall  tllm  stalk  of  golden-rod. 

Like  a  lovely  randleetick. 

With  your  yellow  lights  a-bnroiog 
Where  the  firs  are  dark  and  thick— 

Yon  too  I  thank;  and  the  asters 
Filled  with  pniple  silk; 

And  the  berries  that  I  carry  home 
To  eat  with  bread  and  nolik  I 
—Maty  F.  Bntts  in  Lit'lo  Men  and  Women. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND. 

A  teacher  among  the  mountain  people  of  the 
South  has  written  the  following,  which  shows 
the  difficulty  the  children  there  have  in  get¬ 
ting  time,  money,  or  clothing  to  go  to  school : 

Our  school  opened  October  let.  During  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  we  had  but  few  pupils, 
as  the  children,  old  and  young,  were  kept 
home  to  pick  cotton  and  peas  and  to  “mind 
the  baby,”  so  all  could  work.  In  December 
our  school  began  to  increase,  and  during  the 
winter  months  and  longer  we  were  like  the 
“old  woman  in  the  shoe,”  for  we  “bad  so 
many  children  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do.” 

The  daily  attendance  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  only  thirty-six.  The  others  had 
to  be  squeezed  in  around  the  room,  seated  on 
chairs,  by  the  window,  and  any  way  to  make 
them  comfortable. 

Bad  weather,  poverty,  and  distance  from 
school  are  great  hindrances  to  our  work. 
Many  of  our  pupils  live  two  and  three  miles, 
and  even  farther,  from  the  ball.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  all  that  had  been  done  for  these 
children,  whose  ages  range  from  four  to 
twenty  years,  but  can  only  give  you  a  glimpse. 

Pretty  little  Hazel,  of  five  years,  has  been 
coining  to  school  less  than  four  months,  and 
she  did  not  know  a  letter  or  a  figure  when  she 
first  came.  She  can  now  read  fairly  well,  in 
four  and  five  letter  words.  She  can  do  simple 
number  work,  writes  very  well  and  sings 
sweetly.  Two  other  little  girls  who  entered 
at  four  and  six  years  are  learning  very  fast ; 
one  is  in  the  Second  Beader,  and  the  other  in 
the  Third.  They  are  both  good  readers  and 
write  and  sing  well.  They  have  only  been  in 
the  school  about  twelve  months,  so  you  see 
how  very  bright  they  are. 

Of  course  some  of  our  pupils  of  fifteen,  six¬ 
teen,  and  even  nineteen  years  are  very  igno¬ 
rant.  When  they  enter  our  classes  they  can 
hardly  read  in  the  First  Reader,  and  cannot 
write  simple  numbers  from  one  to  one  hun¬ 
dred.  These  pupils  are  in  school  but  a  few 
days,  or  a  few  short  weeks  at  most,  and  then 
stay  home  to  work.  Often  they  express  regret, 
and  even  deep  sadness  at  leaving  us,  as  yon 
can  see  from  the  following  instances: 

Cjpe  day  one  of  our  older  girls  came  and  put 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  cried  hard,  and 
said : 

“I’ve  got  to  leave  school,  and  I’m  so  sorry.” 

“Why,”  I  asked,  “why  do  you  leave?"  And 
she  answered : 

“I  must,  for  we  are  poor,  and  there  are 
eight  of  us  children,  and  father  and  mother 
need  my  help,  and  I  must  work.”  (This  girl 
of  sixteen  years  plowed  and  worked  hard  in 
the  field  all  summer  and  fall.) 

The  R - 8  are  interesting  people,  very  poor, 

but  ambitious  to  have  the  best  things  for  their 
children— godliness  and  learning.  Mr.  and 

Mrs  R - are  both  Christians,  and  train 

their  boys  and  girls  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  R - cannot  read.  She  was  “raised  up” 

by  an  uncle  who  seems  to  have  given  her  no 
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His  blessing  upon  efforts  to  convert  these 
poor,  priest-ridden  people.”  Mrs.  Pierson 
spoke  of  the  money  of  which  Miss  Zuver  was 
robbed,  part  being  her  own  and  part  of  it  a 
sum  belonging  to  the  Board.  The  latter  she 
promptly  made  up  and  added  five  dollars  as  a 
thank-offering  for  her  spared  life.  Her 
watch,  which  was  also  taken,  was  a  great 
loss ;  she  asks  that  another  be  purchased  and 
its  cost  deducted  from  her  salary.  Shall  we 
let  her  bear  this  expense? 

Mrs.  Hamlin  of  Washington  was  then  called 
upon  to  pray,  remembering  the  above  requests. 

Miss  Lincoln  made  a  clear  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  treasury  and  its  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue  through  Presbyterial  and  local  socie¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  McAfee  gave  the  outside  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  from  tuition  and  products  of  the  farms  in 
supplies  of  grain  and  vegetables  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

A  Mexican  vase  was  displayed  containing 
fine  specimens  of  wheat,  rye.  and  millet  from 
the  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota,  ail  be¬ 
ing  surmounted  by  a  little  United  States  flag. 

Miss  Eaton  being  requested  to  give  some  en¬ 
couraging  facts,  reported  that  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  had 
made  an  advance  during  the  five  mouths  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  of  $75  01. 

The  Society  of  the  First  Church  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  have  again  sent  twenty  five  dollars  to 
help  retain  a  pupil  in  that  school.  One  of  our 
former  teachers  sacrificed  her  gold  watch- 
chain,  not  having  fifty  cents  to  give  to  the 
cause  so  dear  to  her  heart.  This  cham  will 
probably  bring  us  seven  dollars  as  old  gold. 
This  was  displayed,  together  with  a  collection 
of  old  silver,  banknotes,  and  revenue  stamps, 
sent  by  one  who  signed  himself  “A  one- 
legged  soldier  desiring  to  do  something  for 
the  work.” 

Miss  Rue,  having  charge  of  the  leaflet  de¬ 
partment,  stated  that  it  is  hoped  to  make  this 
department  self-supporting,  and  read  an  effec¬ 
tive  leaflet  entitled,  “One  Little  Injun,”  which 
we  hope  to  add  to  our  list  of  publications. 
Prayer  was  also  asked  for  divinely  guided 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  literature  to  be 
scattered  abroad. 

The  Home  Mission  Monthly  last  year  not 
only  supported  itself,  but  paid  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  office  expenses 

A  tender  and  earnest  spirit  pervaded  this 
meeting,  and  its  program  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  want  of  time.  The  spirit  of  consecra¬ 
tion  was  again  expressed  in  the  verses : 

“  And  I’  nst  I  part  with  all  1  have. 

My  dearest  Lord  for  Thee 
It  is  but  rlRbt.  i-iDce  Tboa  bast  done 
Much  more  than  this  for  a  e. 

Ten  thousand  worl  is,  ten  thousand  lives. 

How  worihle>*s  they  ai  peir, 

(Compared  with  Thee,  supremely  gootl, 
DiWnciy  briRht  and  fair  I  ” 

H.E.  B. 


Ebwder 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Weekly  and  daily  prayer-meetings  have  been 
held  in  our  new  rooms,  but  the  first  regular 
monthly  missionary  meeting  for  September 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Pierson,  the  subject  being 
“The  Treasury.”  A  psalm  of  praise  and  a 
responsive  Bible  reading  were  entered  into 
heartily,  and  a  few  comments  niade  upon  the 
words  and  experience  of  King  Solomon  (Eccle 
siastes  v.  13),  “There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I 
have  seen  under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  kept 
for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt.  ” 

Riches  are  trust  funds.  We  all  have  our 
opinion  of  those  who  use  their  trust  funds  for 
their  own  benefit.  Jesus  sat  over  against  the 
treasury,  and  noted  the  offerings  cast  therein. 
In  connection  with  this,  a  poem,  descriptive 
of  the  poor  widow  and  the  Master’s  commen¬ 
dation  of  her  offering,  was  read  by  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Finks. 

The  consecration  hymn, 

“  Jesue.  all-atouing  Lamb, 

Thine  and  only  Thine  i  am,” 

was  then  sung,  after  which  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  for  intercession  and  thanksgiving  were 
presented:  Since  the  last  meeting  in  June,  a 
report  has  been  received  of  four  additions  to 
the  church  at  Fairview,  Utah.  We  have 
abundant  reason  to  give  thanks  for  our  dear 
Mrs.  Wade,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
school  at  Sitka  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
who  has  given  fitfeen  years  to  the  Indian 
work.  She  left  Sitka  on  the  19th  of  August, 
to  return  to  her  mother’s  home  in  Kansas. 
The  September  number  of  “The  North  Star” 
speaks  of  her  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise, 
and  says  that  her  loss  will  be  “  sorely  felt,  ”  but 
we  shall  not  lose  her  prayers. 

A  request  for  prayer  has  been  received  from 
a  Presbyterian  tresurer  in  Michigan,  because 
this  is  a  time  of  struggle  and  fianncial  depres¬ 
sion,  owing  to  railroad  strikes  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Miss  Zuver  of  Penasco,  New  Mexico,  who 
was  wounded  and  robbed  by  a  Mexican  brig¬ 
and  last  winter,  barely  escaping  wth  her  life, 
has  been  recruiting  at  Chautauqua,  where  a 
surgeon  found  it  necessary  to  reopen  and 
cleanse  the  wounds  on  her  face,  and  also  to 
treat  that  on  her  hand.  In  August  she  was 
doing  well  and  preparing  to  return  to  her 
work.  She  says:  “I  am  hoping  and  praying 
that  great  good  may  result  from  our  mission 
work  all  through  the  territory.  Remember 
Penasco  field  and  teacher  especially  in  your 
prayers  during  the  coming  year.” 

Another  writes:  “The  Presbyterian  teachers 
of  the  Salt  Lake  school  need  your  prayers  as 
well  as  your  money.  Remember  us  when  you 
invoke  God’s  blessing  upon  the  teachers  in 
Utah.” 

And  still  another  says :  “I  have  in  my  school 
fourteen  grandchildren  of  one  of  the  apostles, 
all  of  them  loving,  interesting  pupils,  the 
youngest  being  four  years  and  the  eldest  six¬ 
teen.  The  apostle  does  not  personally  inter¬ 
fere.  but  the  grandmothers  (ten  in  number) 
watch  over  the  spritual  welfare  of  their 
progeny  to  prevent  their  coming  to  Sunday 
school.  In  this  school  we  have  children  of  the 
‘  best  class  that  Utah  affords.  Pray  God  for 


more  care  and  less  training  than  his  horse, 
as  they  say  she  was  “jest  jerked  up”  instead 
of  brought  up.  She  worked  in  the  fields  and 
Knew  nothing  of  in-door  work,  not  even  the 
simplest  cooking.  She  was  never  sent  to 
school,  and  until  she  left  her  uncle’s  house, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  had  never  attended 
a  religious  meeting  of  any  kind.  She  went 
out  into  the  world  to  make  her  way  barefooted 
and  bareheaded.  She  told  me  earnestly  that 
she  would  rather  her  girls  died  than  that  they 
should  be  “raised”  in  the  way  she  was. 

As  they  were  very  hard  pushed,  I  let  them 
have  some  clothes  on  credit,  so  that  Nora, 
the  eldest  child,  could  come  to  school  at  once. 
They  paid  sooner  than  I  expected,  partly  in 
mouey  and  partly  in  chickens  and  beans,  and 
Nora  sent  her  own  hen,  asking  if  that  would 
buy  a  second-hand  dress  for  Anne,  the  next 
little  girl,  fur  she  felt  so  badly  to  have  all  the 
nice  things  for  herself. 

In  time  the  whole  family  was  fitted  out,  and 
now  Nora,  with  pride,  marshals  the  little 

troop  to  Sunday  school.  Mr.  R - comes,  too. 

but  the  youngest  of  all,  Frances  Evangeline, 
keeps  the  mother  at  home.  Little  Dock,  five 
years  old,  was  much  troubled  because  the 
bens  did  not  lay,  and  the  eggs  were  relied  on 
to  pay  for  the  clothing. 

“We  must  get  some  eggs,”  he  would  say. 
“Just  see  all  them  clothes  a-hangin’  on  the 
wall  and  Miss  G.  not  paid  yet.” — Over  Sea  and 
Land. 


PIN  MONB¥. 

Pins  were  very  popular  gifts  in  Queen 
Elisabeth’s  time.  Until  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  sticks  and  skewers  were  used 
to  pin  clothes  together.  Pins  were  a  decided 
improvement,  though  at  first  quite  expensive. 
From  the  sums  granted  for  that  purpose  came 
the  phrase,  “pin-money”  now  so  often  applied 
to  allowances  for  strictly  personal  enjoyment. 


Dr.  Parkburst  in  a  recent  article,  “On  the 
Training  of  a  Child,”  says:  “A  child’s  train¬ 
ing  should  be  ethical  rather  than  intellectual 
It  is  easier  to  make  a  person  bright  than 
sound.  Intellectual  training  may  be  gained 
from  books,  but  morality  cannot  be  printed.  ” 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 

Mental 

Nervous 

Mental 

Freligh’s 
Tonic  1:1^; 


Nerves 

and 

Blood 


Are  inseparably  connected.  The  former  de¬ 
pend  simply,  solely,  solidly  upon  the  latter. 
If  it  is  pure  they  are  properly  fed  and  there 
is  no  “nervousness.”  If  it  is  impure  they 
are  fed  on  refuse  and  the  horrors  cf  nervous 

Erostration  result.  Feed  the  nerves  on  pure 
lood  Make  pure  blood  and  keep  It  pure 
by  taking 
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The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
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Cburcb  flbusic, 

mditod  By  R.  Huntinsrton  Woodman. 


THE  MUSICAL  TOUR.  IX. 

Among  the  most  inter  sting  events  in  our 
trip  was  the  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  17th.  The  Principal  of  the  College, 
F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL. D. ,  planned  the  re¬ 
ception,  which  included  an  exhibition  of  the 
various  branches  of  work  carried  on ;  and  it 
was  a  great  surprise  to  all  of  our  party  who 
went  to  Norwood  to  see  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars  in  »11  the  branches  After  the  more 
general  exercises  had  been  finished,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  musical  numbers  were  given: 

Ortraa  Solo,  Sonata  in  D  minor . Guilmant 

Miss  Baiily  Lucas. 

Jubilee  Te  Deuin  in  E . Hopkins 

Choir. 

Tarantelle  for  Pour  Hands . 

“Les  VbchPUSPB  de  Proc'da” . Uaff 

Master  Ijconard  Pe>cK  and  Master  Hcrace  Watiinic. 
Madriiral.  “The  Silver  Swan” . Gibbons 

The  Art  of  Rc.adtng  and  Writinx  Music  in  Embossed 
C'larspiers. 

Madrigal.  “I’m  going  to  my  lo’’e'y  bed” . Edwards 

Pianoforte  Solo,  "Po'onal-e  Brillsnte  in  E”,  .Weber- Liszt 
Mr  Edward  W.  Navlor. 

(On  this  orcasion  the  orchestral  part  will  lie  played  on 
a  second  piano  by  Mr.  Alfied  Ho  lins.) 

.Motet,  ‘  Hear  my  Prayer” . Mendelssohn 

Miss  Ada  Smith  and  Choir. 

Madrigal  for  Female  Voices,  “The  Nightingale,” 

Weelkes  (1000) 

The  music  was  excellently  rendered  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  this  connection  it 

may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins 
is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
kingdoiA  as  a  brilliant  concert  organist.  He 
gave  a  short  performance  in  the  Temple 
Church  after  the  service  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him 
again,  and  on  the  piano,  in  the  brilliant 
Polonaise  by  Liszt,  which  he  played  with  Mr. 
E.  W.  Naylor,  the  son  of  our  friend.  Dr.  Nay¬ 
lor  of  York  Cathedral. 

On  our  last  day  in  London,  Thursday,  July 
18th,  some  of  our  party  visited  Willis’s,  Hill’s 
and  other  organ  factories.  In  the  afternoon 
we  ail  assembled  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to 
hear  the  great  Willis  instrument  erected  there, 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain  and  the  third  in 
size  in  the  world.  It  contains  111  speaking 
stops,  all  constructed  of  metal,  except  eight 
of  the  pedal  stops  and  the  basses  of  four  of  the 
manual  stops. 

Three  of  London’s  best  organists  gave  their 
services  in  exhibiting  this  superb  instrument. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lemare  played  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  C,  Bach ;  Vorspiel  to  Parsifal,  Wagner. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour,  who 
played.  Air  with  variations  and  Finale 
Fugato,  Smart;  Allegro  Finale,  E.  J.  Hopkins. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W,  S.  Hoyte,  whom 
we  had  previously  met  at  All  Saints’  Church, 
Margaret  Street,  who  played,  Passacaglia, 
Bach ;  Fantasie  in  B  flat,  Silas. 

After  Mr.  Lemare  had  finished  his  portion 
of  the  recital.  Miss  Katherine  Hilke  of  our 
party,  soprano  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
New  York,  sang,  “I  will  extol  Thee,”  from 
Ell,  by  Sir  Michael  Costa.  Her  fine,  powerful 
voice  was  lully  equal  to  the  vast  space  it  had 
to  fill,  and  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  number. 

During  the  second  intermission,  Mr.  Erics¬ 
son  F.  Bushnell  sang,  “It  is  enough,”  from 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  in  a  most  artistic  man¬ 
ner,  accompanied  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man.  Later,  Miss  May  Marsh  of  Rochester 
sang,  to  the  piano  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Elliot,  “My  All,”  by  Bohm,  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  Mr 
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Willis,  the  builder  of  the  organ,  at  this  time. 
He  is  a  genius  in  organ  building,  and  exer¬ 
cises  a  personal  supervision  over  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  every  part  of  his  instruments. 
Although  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  St. 
George’s  Hall  (Liverpool)  organs  were  built 
many  years  ago,  they  are  in  many  respects 
fully  up  to  date,  and  when  first  constructed, 
were  far  ahead  of  any  organs  then  made. 

The  next  day  our  party  started  for  Paris  in 
a  west  southwest  breeze.  The  events  of  the 
trip  need  not  be  recalled  here,  having  nothing 
of  a  musical  nature  about  them,  so  we  pass  on 
to  the  service  at  the  Russian  Church  in  Paris, 
which  we  attended  in  the  afternoon  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  20th. 

The  choir  Is  composed  entirely  of  men, 
singing  bass  and  tenor.  Tiie  music  used  was 
very  old  Plain  Song,  principally  sung  in  two 
parts,  although  a  third  was  occasionally  beard. 
The  music  seemed  bare,  and  the  quality  of 
the  voices  rough,  and  to  the  members  of  our 
party  there  was  nothing  artistic  in  the  entire 
service. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  our 
party  attended  Mass  at  La  Trinite,  and  were 
invited  to  sit  in  the  organ  gallery.  M. 
Guilmant  was  at  the  organ,  and  played  the 
usual  versets  and  responses.  The  voluntaries 
ami  offertory  were:  Offeitoire  in  B  flat,  Guil- 
niant;  Priere  in  P'  (at  the  communion),  Guil¬ 
mant ;  and  fur  a  postlude,  M.  Guilmant  extem¬ 
porized  a  fugue  on  two  original  subjects, 
which  was  very  effective  After  srevioe,  we 
met  M.  Th.  Salome,  the  Maitre  de  Chapelle  of 
La  Trinite,  whose  superb  organ  accompani 
ments  to  the  plain  song  are  the  admiration  of 
musicians. 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  went  to  La  Madeleine, 
where  we  were  also  invited  to  “monter”  to 
the  organ  loft.  M.  Th.  Dubois  played  a  man¬ 
uscript  prelude  of  bis  own,  improvised  an 
elevation,  and  gave  a  fine  performance  of  his 
celebrated  Toccata  in  G  for  a  postlude.  We 
met  here  also  M.  le  Baron  P'.  de  la  Tombelle, 
whose  organ  works  are  so  well  known  in  the 
United  States. 

We  were  disappointed  not  to  meet  M.  Wider 
at  St.  Sulpice  at  the  afternoon  vespers,  he 
being  out  of  town.  One  of  bis  pupils  played 
with  fine  effect,  and  showed  the  organ  to  our 
party  after  the  service. 

The  great  event  of  our  visit  to  Paris  was 
the  Guilmant  private  recital  in  the  Treadero. 
About  seventy  five  French  guests  were  present 
in  addition  to  our  party,  and  the  playing  was, 
of  course  superb.  'The  program  was  as  follows : 

Prelude  in  E  flat . Lemmeos. 

toccata  aud  Fugue.  U  minor . Bach. 

Fntb  $(unaia(uew) . Guilniaut. 

Allegretto,  B  minor . Guilmant. 

Lxiemporizaliuu . Uuiim<nt. 

Faufare . I.«muieu8. 


The  organ  is  very 
easy  in  action. 

The  courtesy  of 
lisbers,  and  organ 
edged,  particular 
Maison  Richault 
of  BI.  Cavill^-Ooll 
our  party  over  bis 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  First-class  Sym¬ 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  in  the  Treble,  two 
seis  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  snb-bass 
Reeds. 

The  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Bymphonv  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  mnsical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  information,  address 

E¥MGEUST  PU BUSH  IMG  CO.. 

33  Union  Square,  How  York  City. 


Fascinating 

Music 


“  New  Harvard  Song  Book 

The  latest  colVction  of  college  snogs  pahlished.  The 
best  examples  oiitaioabl**  of 'he  distinctly  modem  col- 
lege  song  np  to  date.  99  pages.  35  songs.  Cover  In 
crimson  and  white. 

Heavy  Paper,  $i.oo,  postpaid. 

“Good  Old  Songs” 

Thousamls  sold.  A  treasure  book  of  over  lOO  songs 
which  have  tieen  lo\ed  by  several  generMtious.  Hand¬ 
some  y  bound. 

Heavy  Paper,  Si.oo;  Boards,  $i  35;  Cloth.  Qllt,  $3.00 

“Minstrel  Songs— Old  and  New” 

103  tongs.  The  most  popular  minstrel  collect'on  ex¬ 
tant. 

Heavy  Paper,  $1.00;  Boards,  $1.35;  Cloth,  Gilt,  $3. 

“Choice  Sacred  Solos” 

Vol.  1.  ilH  songs  for  soprano  and  tennr.  Vol.  9,  10 
songs  for  alto,  baritone  and  bass.  Made  up  ot  the  best 
modern  sacred  comuusitlons. 

Heavy  Paper,  $i.oo;  Boards,  $1.35:  Cloth,  Gilt,  $3.00 

“College  Songs  for  Girls” 

The  ouly  collection  of  the  kind  published.  Including 
tbo  best  songs  sung  in  the  iped'n  •  ci  lieges  for  women. 
130  pages.  Heavy  Paper,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

“Moore’s  Irish  Melodies” 

New  edition  Ilf  the  poe'V  exqui-ite  sones  «nd  lyrics. 
143  songs  Also  a  portrait  aud  ii/euioir  ft  the  aiitnor, 
wlih  hisiorlra  not*-*,  Ocievos’zc.  Heavy  Paper,  $1.00; 
Boards,  $1,351  Cloth,  Gilt,  $3.00. 

Descriptive  elrcitlars  of  any  of  the  ahox'e  hoohtt 
sent  free  on  appUtxition. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  U.  UITSON  &  CO.,  N.  7.  J.  E.  DIT80N  *  CO..  PhUa. 


Golden  Sheaves. 

restirals  and  Than  k^glrlng.  Price,  o  uenui  par  copy. 

Boyal  Organ  Method.  complete  met^ 

od  fur  the  parlor  organ,  prepared  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  oiYenist.  A  large  variety  of  the  beet  moale 
carefully  amuiged  for  the  organ,  hrice,  SH.OO* 

BranzoU’s  Mandolin  Method. 

An  elegant  edition  of  ttal.  eelebreted  work,  printed 
oompleie  from  the  origlniU  It&iien  work.  Other  Aiaer- 
iean  edition,  oro  abridg^.  Price,  •3.00. 


Price,  •3.00. 
Noo.  1  la«.  Con 


Gospel  Hymns,  Jrc'edmJnTsrjr*!?!! 

by  molT  Word,  only.small  type,  U  ete  by  maii.  word* 
oniy.  Urge  type.  Board.,  iW  cent,  by  man. 

Model  Music  Course  Th7fou?Si“n*i 


Reader  (90o),  Second  Reader  (SOe),  Third  Reader  (Ste) . 
Circulars  and  specimen  pages  Free. 

The  Musical  Visitor 


Anthem,  and  Organ  1 


W  ABAliVA  September  aom- 
and  Piano  Mneio  imteod  of 
do.  Price,  U  eentt. 


fine,  prompt  in  speech  aud 

the  French  musicians,  pub- 
builders  must  be  acknowl- 
mention  being  made  of  the 
and  of  the  great  kindness 
,  who  personally  conducted 
factory. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


The  Man  who  Spoiled  the  Music. 

By  Rev.MABK  GdtPbarsi'.  ArmngedaoaServloeof  Song 
for  Temperance  Societies,  Youug  People’s  Meetings,  etc. 
Price,  12  eta.  each;  SJ.aOper  doMn. 

Missionary  Song  Service 

ivlth  Responsive  Scripture  Readings,  5  eta.  each;  SO  eta.  per 
dosen,  by  mail;  S4.00  per  100,  not  prepaid. 

THB  BlUIiOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y.  213  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SILENT  EVANGELISM. 


An  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  of  personal  work,  on- 
abllno  all  Christian*  (eron  tha  timid  and 
busy)  to  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL. 

BIT.  THEODOU  L.  CCTLEE  uyst  — “Yoa  bare  beea 
guided  to  organize  a  most  admirable  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
original  apostolic  idea  of  personal  effort.”  Endoised4>y  **The 
Evangelist.”  Pastors  and  people  everywhere  entbusiastic« 
Send  at  once  for  descriptive  booklet.  Si  LBNT  EVANGELISM 
ASS'N(Inter-denominauona1),3S  Canal  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  best  new 
Compoeitions,  Hymn  Books.  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 

Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST. 

33  Union  Square.  -  New  York  City. 

We  are  always  glad  to  piece  our  knowledge  and  faciii- 
tirs  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

October  8,  iswa. 

Cburcb  Construction 
anb  Equipment. 

STAINED  ttLASS  WINDOWS. 

No  feature  of  the  decorative  work  about 
churches  presents  greater  difficulties  than 
the  treatment  of  the  windows,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  building  are  the  canons  of  art  more 
frequently  or  more  grossly  violated.  Struc¬ 
turally,  the  windows  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  building,  but  artistically  they  are 
far  too  rarely  so.  The  decoration  of  the 
windows  should  be  made  part  of  the  scheme 
of  decoration  as  a  whole.  The  lack  of  such 
forethought  and  taste  is  often  painfully  appar 
ent.  Good  form  may  mark  the  structure  as  a 
whole,  and  also  the  decorative  details  of  wsrils 
and  ceiling  may  be  harmonious,  while  yet 
the  windows  wear  the  appearance,  as  they 
really  do  in  many  churches,  of  having  been 
added  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  when  all  the 
other  decorative  work  was  completed,  and 
with  little  regard  to  their  environment. 

Something  cheap,  both  in  cost  and  character, 
is  too  often  used  in  the  hope  that  as  years 
roll  by,  beautiful  memorial  windows  may  take 
their  place,  through  the  generosity  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church.  But  though  the  windows 
be  of  good  glass  and  of  pleasing  conventional 
design, yet  when  thecoveted  memorial  windows 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  one  at  a  time 
the  effect  is  often  rather  distressing  than 
otherwise  to  persons  of  taste  and  feeling.  Such 
discords  are  to  be  about  equally  deprecated, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  choir  loft,  or  the  side 
walls  I 

Possibly  no  feature  of  the  decoration  of  a 
church  is  quite  so  beautiful  when  well  im¬ 
proved,  as  are  the  windows  when  properly 
filled  and  toned  with  colored  glass  through 
which  the  sun  may  stream  in  varied  hues.  As 
is  obvious  to  all  experts  in  the  matter,  the 
windows  should  conform  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  governing  all  church  decoration.  The 
first  great  law  is  that  the  entire  building 
should  be  thoroughly  a  unit  in  all  its  parts 
and  details.  The  windows  should  be  in  form 
and  color  in  harmony  with  the  forms  and  col¬ 
ors  about  them.  Lack  of  harmony  is  gener¬ 
ally  confined  to  the  color  effects.  The  windows 
are  in  close  relation  to  the  walls,  and  their 
decoration  should  take  largely  into  account 
the  laws  governing  mural  decorations,  requir¬ 
ing  flatness  of  effect  and  neutrality  in  tone.  | 
Without  discussing  here  the  mooted  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  figures  in  windows,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  churches 
the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  effects  will  be 
obtained  by  conforming  the  decorations  of 
the  windows  to  the  above  principles  of  mural 
decoration.  The  forms  used  should  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  about  the  windows,  and 
strictly  conventional  in  design.  The  colors 
should  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  draperies,  not  overlooking  the 
"harmony  of  contrast"  in  colors,  as  the  best 
musicians  recognize  the  "harmony  of  discords” 
in  music.  And  the  windows  should  be  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  One  window, 
decorated  with  figures,  brilliant  draperies  and 
sky  effects,  which  might  be  very  beautiful 
amid  apnropriate  surroundings,  will  be  out  of 
place  when  alone  and  surrounded  by  windows 
of  a  more  ordinary  sort.  Ohurches  having 
good  conventional  windows,  and  having  single- 
figured  windows  tendered  them  as  memorials 
or  otherwise,  would  do  well  to  considei 
whether  the  construction  of  such  windows 
might  not  well  be  delayed  until  others  of  a 
similar  rich  character  should  be  offered,  and 
in  such  connection  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
designed  with  proper  consideration  for  each 
other  and  for  an  harmonious  effect  upon  the 
church  as  a  whole,  when  in  place. 
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The  R  eason 

why  some  dealers  try^  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  White  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


Thoae  having  churches,  chapels,  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  or  private  residences  to  decorate, 
will  do  well  to  confer  with  The  Evangelist 
before  making  final  arrangements  for  such 
work.  We  are  able  to  give  those  who  care  to 
avail  of  them  some  advantages  in  securing  the 
best  possible  work  at  reasonable  cost. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 
-'Vv'aRREN  j-j-j-lftYES- 

a  I  f\RCHtTECT  •  • 


Oh  net— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 
DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  :  CHURCH  :  EDIFICES. 

Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manager 
THitr,  A’,  r..  onrf  AA’M  TORK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 
SUSmART  OF  AS8BTS. 

Oath  in  Banks, . $420,466  67 

R«a1  F.tUta. . 1,691^16  97 

Dnittd  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne>  -  1,427,000  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stooks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valnei,  -  -  -  •  3  764  881  00 

State  and  Oit;  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  7-2,3  >1  73 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  Iwing  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  48r  ,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  1^7,860  00 

Premiums  nnoolleoM  and  in  bands  of  Agenta,  620.475  32 
Interest  dne  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jnty,  lb86,  46,127  26 

$9,408,6^  22 

I.IABII.ITIKS. 

Oasb  Oa^tsl,  .....  $3,000  000  00 
Reserve  Preidnm  Fund,  ...  4,341,010  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Loeiet  and  olaime  •  721,640  60 

Het  Bnrplnt,  ...  .  1,344,009  72 

$9,408,660  22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  (vw 
ELBRIOOEO.SNOW.  f  v  Ice-Preeldente. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I 
THOMA.'^  B.  GREENE,  f  SecreUnes. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS  i  .  .  a*™.— ip. 

AREUNAB  M.  BU R^.S.  *  ^  »«cr«tarie8 
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October  8,  189S. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  faH  in  the  price  of  foreign  exchange  to 
the  gold  shipping  point,  or  very  near  that, 
and  a  oonsequent  decrease,  though  not  a  ces¬ 
sation,  in  the  export  of  the  precious  metal, 
has  allayed  fears  for  the  Treasury  reserve. 
The  total  outgo  for  the  week  was  $2,(117,837,  all 
Uinted  States  coin,  and  all  going  to  Germany 
except  $11,887  to  the  West  Indies.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  reserve  closed  the  week  at 
$82,705,0(17,  the  lowest  point  touched  since 
April.  It  is  stated  without  reserve  that  so 
good  an  authority  as  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com¬ 
pany  still  considers  the  movement  of  gold  to 
London  over,  and  adds  that  the  short  exchange 
put  out  in  the  last  few  months  has,  in  the 
main,  been  covered.  Positive  reasons  for  a 
better  feeling  have  been  advances  in  the 
prices  of  anthracite  coal  and  of  cotton,  and 
the  assurance  that  the  new  Erie  reorganization 
scheme  will  bring  over  here  from  London  a 
large  part  of  the  $10  000,000  assessment  on  the 
stock  of  the  Company.  A  number  of  rumors 
favorable  to  the  prospects  of  other  companies 
whose  shares  are  subjects  of  speculation, 
have  also  been  put  in  circulation,  and  have 
encouraged  buying.  The  average  price  of 
twenty  active  stocks  at  the  close  Saturday 
was  02.08,  compared  with  61  89  a  week  earlier. 
This  expresses  the  situation  for  the  week. 
The  market  has  not  boomed,  neither  has  it 
been  weak.  The  gold  shipments  have  caused 
a  halt  in  speculation,  but  they  have  not 
caused  alarm  nor  induced  anything  more  than 
limited  selling. 

The  money  rates  in  New  York  are  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged.  The  movement  of  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  interior  is  increasing.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday’s  bank  return  showed  a  loss  of  $7,5o4,700 
in  cash,  and  of  $4,241,750  in  surplus  reserve, 
reducing  the  latter  to  $22,443,500.  The  total 
bank  clearings  of  all  the  clearing  houses  of 
the  United  States  for  the  week  ending  Satur¬ 
day,  aggregate  $1,006,728,550,  a  decrease  of 
$58,508,136  over  last  week,  and  an  increase 
of  $175,088,628  over  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  In  London  rates  are  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  up,  and  there  has. been  a  fractional  rise 
in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Sterling  exchange  has 
declined  8-4  cent  for  acutal  sight  and  sixty- 
day  bills,  and  a  full  cent  for  cables,  and  posted 
rates  have  been  reduced  12. 

The  upward  tendency  in  cotton  was  espe¬ 
cially  marked  the  first  half  of  the  week.  On 
Wednesday  the  rapid  advance  in  prices  and 
the  activity  in  transactions  took  on  almost  the 
proportions  of  a  boom.  In  Liverpool  the  day’s 
dealings  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  bales, 
one-peventh  part  of  the  entire  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country— a  day’s  business  rarely 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  Ex 
change.  This  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
volume  of  trade  was  marked  by  a  correspond 
ing  increase  of  price,  the  quotations  for  the 
day  showing  what  would  here  be  called  an 
advance  of  twenty- five  points.  This  sudden 
rise  in  the  market  was  of  course  the  result  of 
speculative  dealings  One-seventh  of  the  en¬ 
tire  American  crop  is  not  handled  in  one  day 
by  bona  fide  buying  and  selling  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer;  but  the  specula 
tive  operations  reflect  actual  conditions  of 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Ouarantesd 
Farin  MoriKages 
or  THK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TSARS'  SXPBHIXMCB. 

Send  for  deeoriptive  pam- 
pMU. 
orncBS: 

IM  Naswu  St.,  N.  T.Cltr. 
BalUttBda.  Phil*. 

Srracnse,  N  Y. 
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trade,  and  are  based  on  the  evident  demand 
and  the  probable  supply. 

The  New  York  dry  goods  trade’s  great  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  week  was  the  auction  sale  of  over 
5,000  pieces  of  domestic  silks.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  quite  keen  between  the  South  and 
West,  which  sections  took  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  offering.  The  sale  was  considered 
a  success,  although  prices  were  not  up  to  pre¬ 
vious  values  in  th^e  regular  way.  Special  pri 
vate  sales  were  subsequently  made,  and  taken 
altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  silk  goods  oc¬ 
cupied  unusual  attention  during  the  week. 
The  buyers  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  Anally  turned  their  attention  to  other 
fabrics,  and  the  result  was  a  more  general 
distribution  of  goods.  Cotton  fabrics  were 
strong  under  the  great  rise  in  the  raw  mate 
rial,  and  some  sharp  advances  were  made 
near  the  close.  On  the  other  band,  woolen 
and  worsted  dress  goods  were  irregular,  and 
in  some  cases  offered  at  concessions  to  induce 
trade. 

Wheat  followed  in  the  wake  of  cotton,  ahd 
recorded  an  advance  of  2  1-2  cents  for  options, 
and  even  more  for  the  cash  stuff.  The  market 
was  excited  at  intervals,  and  there  was  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  permanently 
higher  prices,  due  to  reported  damage  to 
Argentine  crop;  drought  in  the  winter  wheat 
belt,  which  has  interfered  with  seeding;  de¬ 
creased  receipts  at  northwestern  points,  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  hold  for 
better  prices.  The  rise  had  a  tendency  to 
check  the  export  movement.  Com  failed  to 
sympathize  with  wheat,  and  the  net  changes 
for  the  week  were  very  slight. 
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Have  You  $i,ooo 

II  which  you  wish  to  in- 
II  vest  securely  for  a  term 
Jam  of  years  at  (>%  interest, 
m  "  payable  semi-annually  in 
.  W  gold? 

m  M  We  have  such  an 
^  ^  investment,  and  shall 
I  cheerfully  give  you  full 
I  particulars. 

The  Provident 

ep  i  p'  45  Milk  St.. 

X  TUSL  wO*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  menuuu  I'ue  Evan  relist. 


A  FIXED  iNGOME  FOR  LIFE 

is  secared  by  a  PerP-eted  A.-noltj  Bond.  They  banish 
cs re,  and  thus  prol'-nic  life.  They  donb'etbe  io'-omeof 
e'de'ly  people.  Adapted  to  ab  ages.  SKCVRITT  AB- 
Address  (stating  agelB.  O.  CAKPENrER, 
266  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyrteiian  Foreign  or  Home  iTlsaiOB 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  aocount 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex- 
oeptionally  good  inveatment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WiCl  PH  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 

I  am  offerinv  for  sale  260  aharea  of  stock  at  one  bond, 
red  doUai  a  per  i-hare  on  80  acrra  of  land  In  the  be»>t  real- 
dence  section  uf  Buffalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  will  par  a  piofil  of  four  to  five  hnndzed  dollar* 
per  share  w  itbin  two  tears.  All  will  stand  the  strictest 
invfHtigatiOD.  For  fnll  information,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ability,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  BORGENSTEBN, 

32  Niagara  St,  Bnflislo.  N.  T. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  MOW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STRUT. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  u  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  goardlan.  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  intereet  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estate*. 
Kel*K<otts  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  hidivldnala 
will  find  this  Company  a  conrenlent  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUaa,  Viee-Pres. 

James  8.  Clark,  Seeond  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  Im  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Ionia  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Boeretnry. 

TRUSTEES! 

SAMintL  Sloan.  Wm.  RooxapnxNB,  , 

O.  Willis  J  A  mss,  Alkzandsh  E.  Orb. 

John  A.  Strwabt,  William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 

John  Uarsrn  Ahoadrs,  Wm.  D.  Sloanr, 

Axson  Phrlps  Stokrs,  Gustav  B.  Mbwab. 

Ueorob  Bliss,  Frank  Ltman.  Brooklyn 

WnxtAU  Libbkt,  Orohos  F;  Vibtoh, 

John  Crosbt  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorp  Amtor. 

Edward  Cooprr.  Jamss  STtixuAx. 

W.  Bayard  CcTTiNO,  John  CLAriAN. 

Charlms  S.  Smith,  John  J.  Phhlps, 

Daniml  Loro. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  0  F^-J^aailaDELPHIA. 


ytU  you  have  ffueeaed 
about  Ufe  inauranee 
utay  be  wrong.  If  you 
wleh  to  know  the  truth 
tend  for  **How  and 
Why.>f  We  pay  poet- 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Eatate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Bpeetml  uttentten  given  to  the  ears  s^  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CtMoetion  of  Monte. 

No  <•  East  leth  Street  New  York. 

8d  dnnr  vast  from  Union  Sonars. 


IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  S.  O.  ROBERTSON  A  CO.,  Neave  Bnildbig, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  **Road  to  Wealth," 
2IK)  pace  hook. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  8,  1885. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Soonre.  New  Terk. 


UENKT  M.  FIEID.  D.D..  Editor. 

HBNKV  K.  EUIOT.  Pnbllaher.  , 

TKRin  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subecrlp- 
tionandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 


is  to  convene  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the  EXCUBSION  BATES  TO  ATLANTA. 

Synod.  I  he  Coogiess  will  be  held  in  tht  large  Taber-  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  .  .v  n  -  «  d 

nacle  building,  in  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  opening  »d-  account  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  the  B.  et  O.  B. 

drees  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Dr.  John  R-  C'-®-  8«*1  excursion  tickets  at  greatly  re/lyoed 

n.ii  _ _ j  will  iw  onlH  vvnrv  dav  until  De- 


Hall  of  New  York.  Other  representative  leisters  and  ratee-  earon  tickets  will  be  sold  every  day  until  De¬ 
laymen  from  different  parts  of  tbe  Church  will  deliver  cember  15th,  good  returning  until  January  7th,  1W». 
addresses  on  missiorarv  subjects.  It  is  exoected  that  IVenty-day  tickets  will  sold  ev*-ry  day  until  Decem- 
the  Congress  will  continue  through  Friday.  Saturday  ber  I5th.  good  returning  for  twenty  days  trom  Mte  of 
and  Sunday.  Special  railroad  rates  and  trains  will  lie  sale.  Ten-day  tickets  will  be  sold  Tuesday  and  Thuw- 
secured  for  the  occasion.  D.  I.  Johnson, 


Stated  Ch  rk  of  the  Synod. 


legatee  to  the  Synod  of  Illinois  wiU  please  send  name  JoV  da^tckets. 
ad  postofflce  address  to  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Moore,  D.D..  ^  nAmf^i.dlnirlv 
S  Monroe  St.,  Peoria.  HI.,  in  order  that  they  may  be 


ten  days  from  date  of  ssle.  The  rates  from  New  fork 
will  be  $87.25  for  season,  $19.25  for  twenty- day,  and  $21.00 


low  rates  from  other  points  on  the 


of  live  or  m.^  $2.50  each.  The  paper  ^11  also  ^  XSl^^^  pkiefo?' entertainment'**  ^l^^comrilt^  - 

MUt  on  triM  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  cannot  be  respom>ible  for  the  ccmforiahle  entertainment  XBE  8TOBT  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BEFOBMATION 


for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

ADWftTiBiHa  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pivtroflee  at  New  Fork  a»  teeond-eiam 
maO  matter. 


of  any  delegate  failing  to  comply  with  this  notice  before 
Oct.  12. 


Oct.  12.  ”1  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe  has  made  euragements  to  rive  her 

entertainment  on  “The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
PRESBlt  TSRIES.  tion,  or  John  Knox  vs.  Mary.  Queen  f  Scots.”  as  follows: 

■  ^  Oct.  11-12,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.:  Oct.  lft-'7,  Gioverevllle,  N.  Y.; 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City,  Tues-  Nov.  22-iS  Tyrone,  Pa :  Nov.  26-26.  Connellsvllle,  Pa.; 
day,  Oct.  8,  at  7:80  p.m.  R.  C.  Townsknd,  S.  C.  Nov.  2^n,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mrs.  Monroe’s  address  is 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian  1783  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Church.  Rye.  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  7.  at  8  p.m.  own  wxirrv  wars 

W.  J.  CiniMINO,  Stated  Clerk.  FOB  OVEB  FIFTY  YEABS. 

Chicago  Presbytery  in  the  '^ixth  Church  on  Mondav  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  bron  u^  lor  over 

Oct  7  atlim  A  M  Vas  FiM^TNOR  ««y  V®*™  inimons  of  mothers  for  their  chi  dren  whUe 

iuia;  AsM.  tiAB.  UKOTHlNOHAMa  stated  Clerk,  teething,  with  perfect  succees.  It  soothes  the  chlra,  softens 
Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  in  South  Third  St.  Church,  the  gnins,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
comer  South  Third  St.  and  Driggs  Ave..  Monday,  Oct.  7,  remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
at  2  P.M.  Nswbll  WooiiSBT  Wills,  St  itecl  Clerk.  Immodlately.  Sold  hy  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tb«  ftAinf.AnnnAi  a#  u  Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘  Mrs  Wins- 

teriri  ^“‘tv“m*be  Twi^'shorl^v® 


STNOB8.  terial  Society  wil 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  Oct.  5,  at  9:45  a.m. 
U,  at  7:80  p.m..  in  the  First  Church.  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  Preabvterr  n< 


PRESBITERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  8.  at  7«)  P.M.  R.  C.  Townsxnd,  8.  C. 


Mrs  B.  F.  Prichard.  Sec.y. 


on  Chenango  St.,  between  Henrv  and  Court  Sts.,  and  stTW*Chnreh  ^yton'^o^av**fk:?*lT^t*lO*A*M  '*^^***“* 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  t^nurcn,  Dayton,  Mondaj .  ^^4,  at  10  a  m. 

^rge  C/Yeisley.  D  D.,  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Columbia.  *'•  Stated  Cleik. 

Delegates  are  requested,  and  alternates  are  required,  to 


tendimce  fromtS  to  6  mi  from  7  to  7:80  pm  «  ^*1*  Convention  of  Christian  Workers  W™  It  could  be  truly  said.  ‘ 

notice,  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting,  to  tbe  7th^*ron™nrinn'ia*hiiH  tfov. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Emertalnment,  Mr. 


DEATHS. 

Sharp.— In  Romulus.  N.  Y..  Sept.  22,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness  of  typhoid  fever,  Warren  8.  ShsTp,  in  the  80ih  year 
lit  bis  age.  One  of  the  noblest  men  of  earth  has  ceased 
his  labors  here,  to  receive  a  glorious  reward  above.  Of 
him  it  could  be  truly  said,  “Beaold  an  Israelite  indeed 


ing  railway 
fares. 


pres'deot.  Previous  mee-lngs  have  been  held  in  most  of 
of  the  large  cities  of  theUniied  States  and  during  the 
past  year  several  district  ronveutions  have  been  held 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Na  20  EAst  23d  ^treet. 


T  Ralston  Smith  SUted  Clerk  I  ®‘  .  “  ®i«e8of  the  United  States  and  during  the  MONUMENTS. 

J.  Wii  JOBD  Jacks’,  Permanent  Clerk.  ,  ^■fcriUs^exMaed^tocontinurthe^oomln^  war  The  Original  and  special  designs  In  g^auite  marble  and  stone. 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting;  of  tbe  M'oman’s  object  of  the  CoDVf^uiion  is  tbe  study  of  ih^mopt  sue-  OoiTespondence  solicited,  ^nd  illustiuted 

Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Minions  of  theNew  York  ressful  methods  of  Christian  work  among  the  classes  Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  lady  experienced  in  loud  rending,  desires  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  read  two  boars  dailv.  English  or 
French.  Experienced  in  littrary  research,  making  ref- 
ereners,  etc.  Refers  to  the  Editors  of  The  Evangelist. 


.c^..  n  urKcrs  ABsociAiiou  wuico  ROW  uum Dcrs  Dcariv  ttlt'-eu  I  Fi^ph  Exocrienced  in  lit» ran 

retete  in  railroad  fare  M  members  of  the  Synod,  hundred  members  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  repre-  et^  B^fem  to  the  Ed 

Entertainment  will  furnished  members  of  the  Execu-  sentaiives  from  churches  ana  all  C'hri.tians  who  are  en-  Iddre^  M  H  Evangelist  office, 
live  «d  Synodical  Commit' ees  and  one  delegate  from  ganed  or  interested  in  tbe  work  represented  by  the  Con-  ' 

••eh  I^hyterial  and  Auxiliary  Society.  Those  int-nd-  veutlon.  Reduced  railroad  and  entertainment  rates 


COMPETENT  WOMAN,  with  experience,  would 


best  of  references  given.  Address  Box  129,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


^  to  b*ipre^nt  at  thj  mating  should  notify  Mrs.  J.  vy.  will  be  provided  for  mU  attending.  Programme  and 
Doubleday,  28  Lewis  St.,  Biughaoitoo,  N.  V .,  if  possible  other  details  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Key.  John  C. 
as  early  as  Oct.  10  If  any  are  tne  wives  of  delegates  to  Collins,  Secretary,  New  Haven,  Coon, 
the  Synod  will  they  kindly  make  the  statement  in  send¬ 
ing  their  names.  The  exercises  will  begin  with  a  devo-  _  a  vt-pipt*  ,»ruvit  Mineotinn  a 

tional  meeting  on  W  ednesday,  at  9:30  A.M.  “W  e  fully  believe  In  tbe  stereopticon.  not  only  as  an  or  romuanion  "fhe 

Mrs.  William  J.  Milnk.  President.  educational,  but  also  as  an  evangelizleg  forci  For  Addr^S^  B  Ev^^^ 

S^od  of  Ohio  First  F^resbyterian  Church,  Chillicothe  f  frr^  sin^ng  It  stands  office  NY.  *  ' 

O.,  Tuesday,  Oct  8  at  7  p.m.  forth  pre-endn^-nt.  We  have  sang  from  eigot  to  ten  pop-  gexmomce,  is.  r. _ _ _ _ _ 

ilie  Central  Traffic  48w:iation  h^e  granted  excursion  imer 

fares  from  all  points  in  Ohio  for  all  persons  attending  *****  have  thus  s^n 

the  meetings  of  the  Synod  Pay  foil  far^  going,  and  k^****?n&®  j  i?  **#?^J^®^^*****  With  Board,  for  parties  desiring  a  pleasant  home, 

procure  a  certiBcateto  that  effTOtfiomthe  aueS;.  If  ^  fli  We.t  1 7th  Street 

through  tickers  cannot  be  procured  at  the  Starting  point.  We  have  made  John  ^  at  au  a  * 

purchase  to  the  nearest  point  where  such  tbrough  ticket  “'toyaa®  itnmortal  allegory  known  to  thousands  who  Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues, 

can  be  procured.  Secure  a  certificate  from  tie  ticket  Tbe  stereopticon  - 

agent  where  each  pnrehasein  made.  Return  tickets  at  the  cause  of  several  copies  being  purchased, 

one-third  full  fare  wili  be  sold  by  the  ticket  agent  at  t\e  have  shown 

Chillicothe  only  to  thoe**  bolding  certificates,  counter-  Jill,  glwlous  John  Wesley  s  career,  with 


Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABLI8HKD  IN  PHILADBLPHIA,  1824, 


rign^b?  the  Statcri  clerk  hr  the  Swetai  **»«  ®^  choice  views.  The  slorie-  of  E’eth-  r.  organlies  Union  Bible  Schrels  In  desUtnte,  aparsisly  MtU^ 

ASmof^he  Liilwav  A^wtauSn  ^  ^  “  Hpecial  Elijah,  etc.,  are  made  realistic  with  the  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mhslon^  wp- 


Agent  of  the  Railway  AssociaUon.  "i  k  i  ’  .  tV®'';  ®'a®"  "e  *.*>® 

WM.E.MOORK.  Stated  Clerk.  ?'k*H®  '“/it”'’®-.  We  don’t  worship  the  in- 

.i  .-.1  nv_i  stiument :  It  is  but  a  thingof  brass  and  glaes  and  magic 
«youwill.  But  it  speaks:  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let 
Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  ^e^ay.  Oct  15.  at  7^  P.M.  him  hear  in  that  way  what  the  stereopticon  says. — The 
Jons  H.  Miller.  Stated  Clerk.  Open  Chureh,^^  p  j 


elpof  the  la'itern.  We  don’t  worship  the  in-  r?®®"‘‘“« 

•  If  is  hnt  H.  thinir  nt  hr...  and  olaj..  and  maale  Expense  Saved.  Denominational  Strife  folded,  wo  xaDioM. 
i  But  it  soeaks*  He^at  hath^LTosSJ.  W  Ne^Hv  1,801)  new  achooU  started  In  1^.:  also  ICB  fronOer 
i.  put  It  speaks,  M.e  tnat  natn  eyes  to  see  let  -hn,— fim,  f>nn,  u>hnola  nravtonslv  establlsbed.  70  years  of 


John  H.  Millbb.  Stated  Cleric.  Open  Church." 

The  Synod  of  Washington  in  First  Presbyterian  All  settl^  pastors  in  tbe  Unite 
Church,  I'acoma,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  8.  at  7'.3U  P  M.  complete  outfits  from  Messrs.  R'l 

J  C.  WiLLBRT.  Stated  Clerk.  man  St.,  New  York,  or  their  a  cuts, 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  Thurs-  and  hire  slides  of  every  de-cripfion 

day.  Oct.  8.  at  3  P.M.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society  _ _ _ 

of  the  Synod  meets  same  place.  Oct.  4,  at  9  a.m. 

Harlan  Pagx  Carson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  Parsons,  Oct-  8.  at  7:30  p.m.  T  P)  D 

F.  8.  MoCabe,  Stated  Clerk.  vfU  Iv  E 

S^nod  of  Texas  at  Terrell.  Oct.  24,  at  II  A  M. 

Warkkn  B.  Rioos.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  First  Presbyterian  Church,  TwO  of  the  Bp^t  fintt 

New  Brunswick,  Oct  1.5,  at  8  P  M  !  wu  Ut  lilt;  U  f/it  UIIU 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Woman's  Home 
and  Foreign  Mis-ionary  Societies  of  the  S>nodof  Newr 
Jersey  wT'Ibe  held  in  the  Crescent  Avenne  Presbyterian 
Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J..  on  i'hursday,  Oct.  10.  1'he 
meeting  of  tbe  Home  Society  will  begin  at  9-30  a.m  ,  to 
be  preceded  by  a  union  prayer  meeting,  beginning  at  • 

^o'clock.  Addresses  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  TnP  Fviino’plict  illll 
James,  President  of  tbe  Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  t  tiv  v  aii^UiioL,  ULii 
and  Mrs.  M.  C.  De  Vore.  of  Alsska:  Mrs.  D.  E.  Finks, 

Eklltor  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  will  conduct  a 
^eaiion  box  conference  on  metboos  and  plan  of  work.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Bruu*  Bush. 

The  meeting  of  the  Foreign  8-x:ietT  will  open  at  1:30  p.m. 

with  a  conference  of  Prwbyterial  offic-ers  and  delegates  By  IAN  MACLAREN. 

to  which  all  are  invited.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Tbrnpe  of  the  Phila-  „  .  . 

delphla  Board  will  speak,  also  Rev.  George  Pierson  and 


Nearly  l,»oii  new  senoou  sianea  in  iish  :  aiiio  luo  iruuwci 

Li™  _■  V  *  4  _  4j  ■  mi.  churches  from  schools  prevtously  established.  70  yeare  of 

him  ^r  in  that  way  what  the  stereopticon  says.-T/ic  pjl^my  Will  you  heln  us  and  share  tn  the  bfesalng? 

^  4.*!®  J  4  1  4V  IT  14  J  04  4  Every  doUar  acceptable.  1^.00  starts  a  new  school  furntehlng 

All  settled  pastors  in  the  United  States  can  secure  r  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sup- 
comp'ete  outfits  from  Messrs.  R  iey  Bi  others,  16  Bee k-  ports  a  missionary  one  j  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct  from 
man  St.,  New-  York,  or  their  a  eats,  on  instalment  plan,  missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancbopt,  Die.  Secretary 
And  hire  RlidpR  nf  f»vArv  dAwoHntlnn.  ConstAble  Building,  6th  Ave.  A  R.  18th  St$*  New  York  City, 


OUR  BOOKS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Two  of  the  Best  and  Most  Popular  of  the  Beally  Good  Books  of  the  Day. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 

The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  October,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


Ten  Years’  Digging  in  Egypt. 

By  W.  M.  F.  PETRIE. 


delnhlX  w-ill  al^Rev  and  Possibly  no  book  of  late  years  has  so  quickly  won  an  enviable  Mr.  Petrie  has  been  one  of  the  most  snccessfnl  of  modeim  ex- 

Mr?  anan^^w’fJj  a  welMeserved  popularity.  The  element  of  wonder  and  plorers  In  Egypt  and  Is  ™rhaps,^nd  to  none  Man  authority 

®-S“4’  pleasant  surprise  which  meets  ns  on  every  page  of  Ian  Mac  upon  all  that  relates  to  the  lives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As 

Re&>rding  Swretary;  Mrs.  Mart  W.  Babcock,  Mont-  ^pcn’s  work,  arises  from  the  pristine  freshness  and  vigor  of  a  writer  he  combines  force  with  delightful  grace  of  style.  In 

Clair,  rtocorolng  Secretary,  intuitive  sympathy  and  natural  Impulses.  There  is  a  certain  this  book  he  doee  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  narrative  of  his 

Synod  of  Indiana  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church,  bloom  of  sensibility  and  feeling  about  It,  which  In  its  purity  own  share  In  the  work  that  has  been  done,  but  glvM  an  outline 

Logansport.  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  8.  at  7:30  p.m.  and  fideUty  to  truth  In  character,  npllfisand  inspires  in  a  time  account  of  all  that  hM  been  acrempi<8hed  He  tolls  his  story 

CHARLBa  Littlk.  Stated  Clerk  when  spontaneity  is  so  lacking  In  literature.  Yet  It  Is  not  the  so  well  and  so  Instrnctlvriy,  and  It  Is  so  well  irorth  toUlng  that 

4  V  ^  J  ^4  .»  ■  wit  or  hnmor  or  keen  observation  which  will  win  the  multitude,  his  book  commands  the  wide  popularity  It  certainly  deserves. 

Synod  ot  Iowa  at  Le  Mars,  Thursd^,  Oct.  l<.  at  nut  that  which  gains  love  as  well  m  admiration— the  author’s  It  is  furnished  with  a  map  and  the  text  Is  profusely  lUustrateo 

7:80  p.m.  j.  C.  McOuhtock,  Stated  Clerk.  power  to  move  the  heart  to  its  depths.  with  over  100  engravings  from  accurate  drawings  by  the  author. 

Ssmod  of  Michigan  at  Adrian,  beginning  on  Tuesday.  ,  ■<  j- 

Oct.  8,  at  7:30  P.M ,  and  contiuniug  until  Friday  evening.  These  two  books  will  be  Sent  free  of  charge,  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  US 

H.  P.  COLLIN,  Stated  Clerk.  ”  ^  ’  -4.  41  j  n 

Synod  ot  Nebraska  in  Nebraska  City,  Tuesday,  Oct.  the  name  and  addfess  of  onc  ncw  subsciiber  to  The  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars 
Mriv^sMT  of  ^?.e*PwbyteJun’^cnnrch**^of**NA^ka  two  important  and  interesting  books,  in  first-class  library  edition,  for  your  own  library, 
City  wui  be  celebrated  on^i^hurrfiu^^.  ^^^:»p^M.  yourself  and  one  for  the  new  subscriber.  We  wish  the  new  name — You  can- 

SYNOD  OF  iLLiNoi^-ANNouNCEMNT.  ^  afford  to  miss  such  an  opportunity  to  obtain  such  books.  See  your  friends  at  once. 

By  request  ut  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  ot  r  r  j  j 

tbe  Synod,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  tbe  place  of  the  ^-ra-r -r-via  x-^-ar  A  -ivTr-A-nax  xc^-.'-ra 

next  annual  mreting  of  tbe  Synod  of  Illinois,  to  be  held  T/XxE^  ti/ V  .A..Nvjrxt/JLvlv3  A  » 

Oct.  15-17.  1895,  is  changed  from  Champaign,  111.,  to 

Peoria.  M,  in  otd  r  that  this  meeting  may  be  closely  TTralrvn  TV^^w  Yoxlc  Clt-v- 

connected  wlththeSfnodicalMlssionaryCongresswhlch  1  33  kJnlon  Ssqu.are,  JXew  xorK  k-iiy. 


7:80  p.m.  j.  C.  McOuhtock.  Stated  Clerk. 

Ssmod  of  Michigan  at  Adrian,  beginning  on  Tnesday. 
Oct.  8,  at  7:30  p.m  ,  and  conUnning  nnttl  Friday  evening. 


October  8,  1895. 
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CHICAOO  LETTER. 

KEW  CHURCH  AT  ETAMSTOM. 

The  Bev.  George  C.’  Noyes,  D.D.,  of  revered 
memory  was  a  few  years  ago  both  Chicago 
correspondent  of  The  Evangelist  and  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Evanston.  Following  him 
in  the  pastorate  came  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis, 
D.D.,  who  more  recently  succeeded  Professor 
Swing  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Central  Church, 
meeting  in  Central  Music  Hall.  It  was  during 
Dr.  Hillis’s  pastorate  in  Evanston  that  the.  old 
building  burned.  As  in  many  another  instance, 
this  seeming  catastrophe  was  in  reality  a 
blessing,  for  thereby  the  antiquated  structure 
has  been  removed,  and  the  way  has  been 
opened  for  the  erection  of  a  modem  building 
in  every  way  thoroughly  appropriate. 

The  new  building  was  commenced  under 
Dr.  Hillis’s  pastorate,  has  been  continued 
during  the  interregnum,  and  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  D.D. ,  late  of 
Chailotte,  N.  C.  The  location  is  beautiful, 
being  on  one  of  the  fine  streets  of  this  elegant 
northern  suburb,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  park.  The  seating  capacity  is  1,400,  which 
includes  that  of  the  large  gallery  sweeping 
across  the  entire  rear  of  the  church,  and  yet 
bringing  its  occupants  into  apparent  nearness 
to  the  pulpit.  The  latter  is  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  behind  it  are  the  choir  gallery 
and  organ,  which  instrument  is  the  gift  of  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
region,  secured  at  the  cost  of  87,000.  The  fioors 
being  of  hard  wood,  it  is  intended  that  the 
aisles  alone  shall  be  carpeted ;  the  pews  are  of 
oak.  The  windows  are  a  notable  feature  ;  that 
at  the  west  end  is  a  large  rose  window  of 
beautiful  coloring.  Those  on  the  north  and 
south  are  immense  triple  Gothic  windows, 
each  27  by  85  feet.  Their  colors  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  blending  with  the  general  coloring 
of  the  interior.  These  are  both  memorial  in 
their  intent,  the  one  being  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  former  pastor.  Dr.  Noyes,  the 
other  to  that  of  the  late  Nestor  of  Chicago 
Presbyterianism,  who  in  his  latter  days  wor¬ 
shipped  with  this  congregation,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Patterson.  The  interior  of  the  church 
displays  a  finish  of  red  oak  and  solid  Georgia 
pine ;  the  exterior  is  of  limestone,  with  tile 
roof. 


WELL  DRESSED  MEN 

weaponly  merchant  tailor  made  olotbei. 

^  A  TAILOR-MADE 

SUIT  OR 

s  OVERCOAT  $10 

We'll  make  to  TOnr  measure  a  Frock 
or  Back  Suit  or  overcoat  of 

ALE.  wool.  CMkOm. 
eoual  to  anr  t  llors  118.00  itarmeDt  for 
nO.UO.  other  suits,  overeoats  aud  trou- 
sers  just  as  cheap  We  save  fiO  percent 
hr  buyinx  big  lots  of  woolens  direct 
from  the  mills— that  accounts  for  It. 

All  goods  sent  C.O.  D.  with  prlvllexe 
H  of  examination  and  try  on  before  pay- 
H  IbK  express  agent.  Wepwy  E»resa 
Pnarges.  Bend  for  samples  ul  cloth 
and  full  particulars,  free. 

LOUIS  0.  VEHON.  Tailor,  156  W.  JaokMS  SL  Chicagd. 


Dark  places  show  where 
there  is  extra  thickness  of  silver. 

*^1847  ‘Bros.  Xir' 

Siher  Tlate  that  Wears. 

Especially  suitable  for  gifts,  as  the 
quality  is  so  well  known.  “  1847  ”  is 
fne  guarantee  of  original  Rogers  goods. 
“XII”  means — three  times  the  usual 
thickness  of  silver  where  most  needed. 
Be  sure  of  the  right  trade-mark. 

Veriuen  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
aj8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 


CHICAGO  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


This  organization,  a  branch  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  is  to  bold  its  sixth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  next  Monday,  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  will  ad¬ 
journ  in  order  to  attend  the  exercisea.  Our 
Rev.  Dr  E.  M  'Wherry,  well  known  as  a  for 
mer  missionary  to  India,  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  World’s  Congress  of  Missions  two  years 
ago,  is  Secretary  of  this  organization  and  be 
lieves  in  aggressive  methods  for  reaching  our 
heterogeneous  population  by  means  of  the  col¬ 
porteur  and  the  printed  page  The  annual 
meeting  will  present  as  a  special  feature  a 
conference  on  religious  books  in  the  home  and 
the  Sunday-school.  Opening  at  10.15,  there 
will  first  be  a  brief  devotional  service ;  then 
will  be  heard  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Wesley  L.  Knox,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Wherry.  Following  this  will  be  the  election 
of  officers,  managers,  etc.  At  11  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Rice,  D  D  ,  of  New  York,  will  de 
liver  an  address  on  Religious  Literature  and 
the  Home.”  The  company  will  then  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  phonograph  recital  of  the  tract 
known  as  “A  Visit  to  Uncle  Ellic. ”  This  will 
be  given  by  the  author  of  the  tract,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henderson  of  this  city ;  it  is  in  the  negro  dia 
lect.  At  11.80  comes  an  address  from  the 
Rev.  Palmer  S.  Hulhert,  D.D.,  of  Oak  Park, 
on  Christian  Literature  and  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Haynes,  D  D. , 
brings  things  down  to  the  closing  exercises  by 
an  addrses  on  How  to  Sustain  Interest  :n  the 
Sunday-school  Library. 

“  AIX  ROUND  THE  HORIZON.’* 


The  summer  has  passed  quietly,  as  usual, 
and  now  the  pastors  are  mostly  back  in  their 
places,  taking  up  the  work  again  for  the  fall 
campaign.  Some  ebangea  are  taking  place. 
The  Rev.  Philip  Matzinger,  formerly  of  Christ 
Chapel,  and  more  recently  in  charge  at  Har¬ 
vey,  is  in  receipt  of  a  call  to  the  Onward 
Church ;  the  Rev.  James  Frothingham  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Harvey  Church  for  six 
months.  The  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Goodrich  avenue  Church,  St. 
Paul,  where  he  acted  as  Twin  City  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Interior,  has  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Joliet, 
and  has  already  been  tendered  a  reception  by 
his  people,  whom  he  is  getting  into  the  work 
by  means  of  a  whole  week  of  rally  services. 
The  Rev.  Le Roy  Hooker,  D.D.,  who  came  to 
UR  from  the  Methodist  body  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  Fifth  Church  for  several  years, 
has  given  his  resignation  and  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  September  8th.  The  Hins 
dale  church  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Dr  D.  S.  Johnson  of  Springfield.  •  The  Rev. 
R.  D.  Scott  of  the  Belden-avenue  Church, 
who  has  been  crippled  with  rheumatism  for 
some  time,  is  now  much  improved  in  health 
and  has  resumed  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
Professor  Herrick  Johnson  has  returned  to  this 
city  after  his  long  outing  across  the  sea. 

HOME  FOR  MISSIONARY  VOUCNTEBRS. 


Whenever  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  expresses  itself  in  brick  and  mortar,  it 
commands  attention  as  it  never  otherwise 
could.  So  far  as  known,  the  missionary  vol 
nnteer  movement  has  never  until  now  so  done. 
But  a  week  ago,  at  112  Loomis  Street,  in  thih 
city,  the  Home  for  Mission  iry  Voulnteers  was 
opened  with  an  informal  reception.  This 
home  originated  in  the  brains,  and  still  more 
in  the  hearts,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ames,  members  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  gathered  under  their  own  rool 
those  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  mis 
■‘ionary  effort,  until  it  became  evident  tha' 
other  and  more  complete  accommodations 
must  be  had,  when  a  fine,  three-fiat  dwelling 
was  secured  at  the  above  address,  the  entin 
building  thrown  together,  and  all  dedicate*^ 
to  the  home  comfort  of  these  student  volun 
teers.  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
now  calling  this  place  “home,”  and  when,  at 
a  later  date,  they  are  facing  the  hardships 


of  the  missionary’s  life,  sweet  will  be  its 
memories.  At  the  rec^tion  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dra.  Withrow  and  Marshall 
and  Mr  Mershon.  Frederick  Camfbell. 

Chicago,  Sept.  27, 1866. 


ABT18T-ABTISAN  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  the  new  development 
and  prospects  of  one  of  our  most  useful  schools 
of  art— the  Artist -Artisan  Institute  of  this 
city.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Stimson’s  impaired 
health,  the  work  of  the  Institute  goes  bravely 
on.  The  recent  affiliation  with  Mrs.  Gory’s 
school  is  an  important  step  in  advance : 

This  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Ward 
Stimson,  to  give  pupils  a  sound  training  in 
the  ait  principles  which  must  underlie  all 
efforts  to  raise  the  designers  of  this  country 
to  a  level  with  (or  above)  those  of  Europe. 
To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
teach  them  the  technical  side  of  designing;, 
but  also  to  give  them  a  thorough  course  in 
pure  art  up  to  the  “life.”  The  school  is  not 
designed  for  women  alone,  but  men  and  women 
students  work  together,  side  by  side,  in  the 
various  classes.  It  is  believed  that  both  sexes 
gain  greatly  in  power  of  design  by  such  com¬ 
panionship,  giving  to  each  other,  the  one 
strength,  the  other  refinement. 

In  order  to  further  develop  the  practical 
side  of  the  school,  a  union  has  been  effected 
with  Mrs.  Cory,  by  which  pupils  of  either 
school  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both 
without  extra  charge.  This  is  really  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  university  idea  in  art  educa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Cory’s  school  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  witfa  manufacturers  in 
different  lines.  Besides  the  instructions  in 
the  class  rooms,  lessons  are  given  at  the  fac¬ 
tories  themselves,  thus  giving  the  pupils  the 
great  advantage  of  seeing  just  bow  designs  on 
paper  are  turned  into  real  articles.  The  in¬ 
structors  of  both  schools,  are  either  artists  of 
recognized  prominence,  or  working  designers. 

The  illustration  class  of  the  Artist  Artisan 
Institute  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Pupils,  for  the  most  part,  mean  to 
make  art,  in  some  form,  their  life  work. 

The  pupils  who  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  have  been  very  successful  in  many 
branches  of  art,  from  taking  medals  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  to  designing  a  frieze  ior  the 
Columbian  Exhibition,  not  to  speak  of  other 
work,  such  as  jewelry,  wall  paper,  terra¬ 
cotta,  architecture,  etc.  Much  work  has  also 
been  sold  by  the  students  while  still  in  the 
school.  In  short,  the  allied  schools  give  bet¬ 
ter  combined  artistic  and  practical  training 
than  a^  other  in  the  country.  Mr.  Harry  Sey¬ 
mour  Barnes,  the  Manager,  140  Weat  28rd 
Street,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  inquirers  with 
»nv  information. 


Latest  Movelty. 


Pocket  Salts. 


Crown  Lavender 

Pocket  Salts. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

oi  London,  call  attention  to  one  of  their  moat  churning 
novelties 

The  Crown  Porfumed  Poekot  Salts. 

Made  by  them  for  seven!  years  in 
England,  but  now  for  the  5nt  time 
introduced  into  this  countiy,  made 
in  the  following  odors ; 

Crown  Lavender 
Crab*Apple  Blossom 
White  Lilac 

Matsukita 

Y  s.a  .1  ... 

*  Ml  other  odors. 

V  It  I  Sold  as  shown  or 

oneasod  In  kid  purses 
a^  can  be  omed  in 

Tht  Above  sre  Perfect  6ems 

delici^ly  pj^umsrt  wfth  the  Crown  Petfiiaws  and  Identical  in  quality 
r****  t*'' ""•‘•-'•“Owned  Crwwn  Lavender  Balts  and  vailqut  Per- 
fumed  Salts,  the  creatiM  of  the  Orewa  PcrftiawrT  Ctaisaaj. 
and  so  loog  and  OTorably  known  to  their  L-ondon  and  Pntls  cliratSle. 

PRICES:  Standard  Slse,50e.  Smaltor  Slse. 40e. 

In  Kid  Purtss,  76e.  ^  60e. 

Ask  ysnr  Dranint  Ur  than,  or  by  sendiag  either  of  the  above 
Mounts  to  CasweUriiUMey  It  Co.,  New  York;  Melvin  A  Badger, c> 
*•  Evana,  Phila-:  E.  r.  MettsVwLhn.: 
wttilnM  J.  Hall  a^.,Cia..oaeortheaa  bottles  of  Foefcat  Salts  will 
be  sent  tree  to  any  addresa.  Name  the  odor  required. 

_ Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations.  • 


Ph.D.,  6.  C.  Auringer.  Elders— John  F.  <  'lark, 
Whitehall;  W.  L.  Hitchcock,  Cambridge;  Thomas 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  8,  j895- 


It  therefore  overtures  the  Greueral  Assembly  to  rec¬ 
ognise  this  Society,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  churches, 
by  i  s  particular  name  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
without  change,  except  it  be  the  addition  of  the 
word  “Presbyterian’’;  and  to  approve  and  adopt 
this  Society  as  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  our  churches,  and  to  give  the  same  a  place  in  its 
reports. 

The  Pkesbttert  of  Binghamton  met  in  Conk¬ 
lin  Sept.  16,  17.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  the  meeting  was  interesting  and 
profitable.  Mr.  Wilson  A.  Eisenhart,  at  present  of 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Licentiate  Frank  W.  Kirwan 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  bis  ordination 
and  instalfation  over  the  church  of  ('aunonsville 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  3d.  Rev.  Raymond  H. 
Steams,  iiropming  to  spend  some  years  in  the  study 
of  the  ^mitic  languages,  was  released  from  the 
p^toral  charge  of  the  murcb  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
The  Rev.  Reuben  N.  Ives,  serving  the  church  of 
New  Milford,  Pa.,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Lackawanna.  A  committee,  previously  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  reported  the  orgaDisation  of  a 
church  of  25  members  at  Lord vi lie,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  H  little  village  on  the  Erie  Railroad, 
where  there  has  never  before  been  a  Protestant 
church.  Presb>tery  cordially  endorsed  the  project 
of  raising  one  million  of  dollars  as  a  reunion  me¬ 
morial  fund.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a 
large  congregation  listened  with  interest  to  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Stanley,  L  H.I).,  in  an  address  upon 
•‘God’s  Footprints  in  the  Occident  and  Orient.” 

Cayuga  Presbytery.— The  fall  meeting  of  Cay¬ 
uga  Presbytery  was  held  at  King’s  Ferry,  Sept. 
24-25.  The  Rev.  Edward  Snyder  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator,  Rev.  E.  H.  Adriance  permanent  clerk,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Parker  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  J.  P. 
MacPhie  was  dismissed  to  Pictou  Presbvtery,  Nova 
Scotia,  Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner  to  Kalamazoo,  Rev. 
A.  McC.  Brown  to  Steuben,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Sprague, 
D.D  ,  to  Troy.  Licentiate  N.  K.  McLennan  was 
tiausferred  to  the  U.  P.  Presbytery  of  Boston. 
Candidate  KumetaroSasaswa- licensed.  Delegates 
to  Synod  are  :  Ministers,  A.  R.  Hewitt,  W.  B.  Lu¬ 
cas,  D.D  ,  Edward  Snyder  and  W ni.  C.  Brass;  Eld¬ 
ers,  Wm.  H.  Vausickle,  H.  L^are  Romig,  C.  L. 
Wilson  and  R.  H.  Bloom.  The  Rev.  A.  R  Hewitt, 
the  oldest  pastor  in  the  Prestiytery,  was  elected 
commissioner  for  three  years  to  “safeguard”  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Auburn  Seminary.  'I  he  seminary  is 
breaking  the  record  of  all  previous  years  as  to  at¬ 
tendance.  Earnest  effort  is  to  be  made  in  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  raise  the  quota  of  the  million  dollar  fund. 
Ihe  American  Bible  Society  wa.**  commended,  the 
claims  of  the  American  Sabbath  drfendcd^nd  st  rong 
ground  taken  in  favor  of  temperance.  Next  mat¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  Nov.  19,  at  2  P.M.,  in  the  First 
Church  of  Auburn,  and  the  April  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Central  Church  of  Auburn. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meeting 
in  Middletown  Sept.  24.  There  were  present  10 
ministers  and  7  elders.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Peace  German  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Rev.  Charles  Vuilleumier  was  released 
from  the  charge  of  the  Clarkstown  German  church 
and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  ot  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Vuilleumier  is  just  completing  six  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service  in  Clarkstown,  and 
leaves  with  the  regard  and  regrets  of  the  entire 
Presbytery.  Mr.  Fred  T.  Steele  was  received  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try  ou  transfer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Blooming- 


Don’t  Scrub 


your  silverware,  it’s  hard  work, 
useless  work,  and  besides,  injures 
your  ware.  The  easy  way  of 
cleaning  it  is  by  using 

that  does  it  quickly  and  without 
scratching  or  wearing  it. 

Isn’t  the  easy  way  worth  trying? 

Bnonah  for  trial  for  the  aakinc  or  box  poat- 
paid,  IS  eta.  in  atampa.  It’i  aoM  aretywbare. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  Now  Yodu 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  tbe  First  Church  on  Monday  morning 
last,  and  the  first  half  hour  was  given  to  devotiomn 
exercises.  Au  unusually  large  number  of  ministers 
and  elders  were  present  Rev.  Dr  Jesse  F.  Forbes 
was  reelected  mmerator,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Doug¬ 
las  temporary  clerk  in  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Lampe. 
D.D.  The  letter  of  dismissal  to  this  Presbyter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  pascor«lectof  the  West 
Church,  was  presented  and  referred  to  tbe  advisory 
oounciL  Rev.  J.  C.  Palmer  was  received  into  this 
Presbytery.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson  requested 
Presbytery  to  dissolve  tbe  pastoral  relstiou  exist¬ 
ing  between  him  and  the  New  York  Church.  That 
church  was  cited  to  appear,  through  its  commis¬ 
sioners,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ibresbytery  and 
show  cause,  if  any,  wby  the  request  shoiud  uot  be 
smnted.  The  committee  on  the  West  5t8t  street 
Churcb  reported,  making  tbe  following  recommen¬ 
dations  which  were  adopted :  “Resolved,  That  FTes- 
bytery  instruct  the  Com  nittee  of  Church  Extension 
to  pay  to  Rev.  A.  D.  King  1611.50  in  view  of  his  con¬ 
templated  resignation,  this  fact  rendering  the  case 
exceptional,  payment  to  be  conditioned  upon  the 
advice  of  thf-  special  committee  iu  charge  of  the 
church.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this  business 
and  to  report  to  Presbytery  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  work  of  tbe 
West  51st  St.  church.”  After  the  above  action  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  King  requested  Presbytery  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relations  existing  between  him  at  d  this 
churcb.  T'be  case  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Mullally  against 
Mr.  John  Sloane  and  tbe  Session  of  tbe  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  wa.H  taken  up,  and  after  full  diseuxsiou  it 
was  decided  that  there  was  no  case.  A  series  of 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
airang^.  These  meetings  are  to  be  held  early  this 
falL  The  following  delegates  to  the  Synod  were 
chosen: 

Minigten— Principals.  AUemaUs. 

Rev.  J.  8.  Rs'i  Mty  U  U..  Rev.  C.  L.  Thomnsoo,  D.D. 

*'  Howard  Duffleld.  D.D.  “  Cbas.  R  Giliect. 


Alfred  Marling, 
T.  8.  Strong, 

A  1am  Campbell, 
W.  L.  Greeue, 
W.  U.  vioore, 

J.  E.  Ware, 

E.  8.  Fsy. 

W.  E  8tiger, 
Fr-d  Kinme, 

J  W.  Mack. 


*'  Howard  Duffleld.  D.D.  “  Cbas.  R  Gihect, 

“  G.  W.  F.  Bircii.  U.D.,  “  Geo.  Webster, 

“  R.  F  Sample,  D.D..  “  F.  H.  Marling,  D.D., 

“  O.  G.  tYy.le,  D.L> ,  John  E.  Bushneil,  D.D. 

“  T.  Donirias,  “  Wm.  M.  8mitb,  D.D. 

“  James  Chambers,  O.D.,  “  J.  H.  Eldwards,  D.D., 

“  C.  P,  M.l  ery,  ••  T.  S.  McWilliams. 

“  C.  S.  Hobiuson,  D.D.,  “  F.  W.  Snith, 

“  F.  E.  Vuvgien.  “  Daniel  Grenorv. 

Elden. 

John  Stewart.  Alfred  Marling, 

Cbas.  F.  Buxton.  T.  8.  Strong, 

C.  O.  Savng-,  A  1am  Campbell, 

K.  Van  Rensselaer.  W.  L.  Greeue, 

Wm.  R.  Worrall,  W.  U.  Vioore, 

J.  J.  McC  ok.  J.  E.  Ware. 

A.  J  Ketebum,  E.  8.  Fay. 

J.  McWilliams,  W.  E  8tiger, 

James  Temokins,  Fr-d  Kinme, 

Robert  Ferguson.  J.  W.  Mack. 

The  Church  Hlxtension  Committee,  through  its  sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  Marling,  made  its  report.  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Church  Extension  Committee: 

Mr.  John  8ce  vart  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Strong. 

Mr.  J.  Mo  William  “  Mr.  R,  L.  Belknap, 

Mr.  Samut-l  Inslee  “  Mr  Ssmuel  Inslee. 

Rev.  J.  <1.  BI.88,  D.D.,  “  Kev.  G.  Alvxand  r,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  F  Forb -8,0.11.,  “  Rev.  W.  M.  Hmiib,  D.D. 

Mr.  G.  R  Lock  wood  “  Mr. Warner  Van  No.den. 

Pbesbytebyof  Albany.— At  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  Rev.  S.  R.  Biggar  was 
amnted  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Belden,  D  D.,  one  to  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  and  Licentiate  Arthur  Dougal  one  to 
the  Presbyteiy  of  New  Castle.  The  Rev.  L.  A 
Peirson  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Juistims,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was 
released  from  the  care  of  the  church  at  North ville. 
and  Rev.  A.  Cooper,  his  people  concurring,  from 
the  care  of  the  church  at  Jeffers  >n.  Rev.  John  W. 
McCallum  presented  a  letter  desiring  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presbyterian  Churcb,  and  declared  him¬ 
self  iudeiienden^  and  his  name  was  erased  from  tbe 
roll.  The  following  are  the  delemtes  to  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  shortly  to  meet  at  Binghamton:  min 
isters — Walter  Scott  Brown,  Alexander  Rankin, 
D.D.,  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  D.D..  Alfonso  R.  Olney, 
D.D.,  JoHepb  H.  France.  D.D.,  Daniel  J.  Manv,  Jr., 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  Walter  H.  Waygood,  James 
N.  Crocker:  elders — Prof.  John  Foster,  Frederick 
Carr,  Philip  Templeton,  James  Rodgers,  Henry 
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Herrick,  Jurnes  T.  Sweetnaan,  M.D.,  Fay  Duncan, 
Arthur  M.  Peck,  Wilton  Stan.ord. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  tbe  Memorial 
Church  of  Troy  on  Se^.  23.  R.v.  J.  J.  Henuiug 
was  chosen  moderator;  Rev.  Harmon  H.  Booue  was 
made  temj^rary  clerk.  Kev.  T.  P.  Sawin  preseuted 
tbe  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Kev.  Dr. 
Eben  Halley,  one  of  the  iufiuential  members  of  the 
Presbytery:  Since  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery 
it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from 
us  by  death  our  dear  brother  and  co  presbyter,  the 
Rev.  Eben  Halley,  D.D.,  minister  of  tbe  Second- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy.  Taken  away 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  in  tbe  maturity 
of  bis  powers,  we  are  left  to  mourn  one  who  bad 
proved  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  truth,  a 
zealous  and  couramous  aalvocate  of  righteousness, 
a  wise  and  faithful  counselor,  and  withal  a  gentle 
and  tolerant  spirit,  filled  with  the  hope  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  guided  by  the  mind  of  the  Master.  The 
Troy  Presbytery  p  its  on  record  this  brief  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  accompanies  it  with  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  for  tbe  church  whom  he  so  ably  and  worthily 
serv^  for  eight  years,  praying  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
forted  and  strengthened  by  the  continual  abiding 
of  the  work  which  be  did  in  the  Master’s  name. 
To  tbe  dear  family,  the  wife  and  children  who  are 
left,  the  Presbytery  also  expresses  its  sense  of  sor¬ 
row  iu  their  bereavemeut,  and  earnestly  beseeches 
tbe  God  of  all  comfort  that  He  would  be  with  them 
in  their  distress  and  show  them  the  full  sweetness 
of  His  unebauging  love.  And  to  the  eud  that  a 
more  complete  manifestation  of  our  deep  regard 
for  the  memory  of  our  brother  may  be  uiadeT the 
Presbytery  orders  that  a  time  for  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  be  set  apart,  the  time  and  place  and  program 
thereof  to  be  determined  by  a  committee  coosen  for 
tbe  purpose,  to  act  in  coujunction  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  Second  street  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
provided  such  a  service  shall  be  acceptable  to  that 
churcb.  Rev  Dr.  Hector  Hall,  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin, 
and  Elder  A.  H.  Graves  were  named  a  committee  to 
arrange  with  a  committee  from  the  Second-«lreet 
Presbyterian  Church  for  a  memorial  service  iu 
bouor  of  the  late  Rev.  Eben  Halley,  D.D.  Kev.  C. 
H.  Van  Wie,  the  retiring  moderator,  deliveied  the 
sermon.  Tbe  church  of  Bolton  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  century  was  greatly  blessed  with  revivals,  and 
sent  out  nine  young  men  into  the  ministry;  but  no 
services  have  been  held  in  it  for  years,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  lately  been  sold  to  another  church.  The 
Presbytery  accordingly  declared  the  church  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  its  name  is  dropped  from  the  roll.  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Pierce,  who  has  been  supplting  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Friends’  meeting  in  Glens  Falls  for  four 
years,  and  is  now  called  to  the  church  of  Chester, 
was  received  under  care  of  Presbytery  and  licensed 
to  preach.  He  was  recommended  to  pursue  his  fur 
ther  studies  for  one  year  before  being  examined  for 
ordination.  Delegates  to  the  Synod  at  Binghamton 
Oct.  15  were  elected:  Revs.  Dr.  Hector  Hall,  T.  P. 
Sawin,  C.  B.  Atwood,  C.  H.  Van  Wie,  James  Cro- 
niie,  Richard  Turnbull,  C.  H.  Walker:  alternates — 
Revs.  G.  W.  Plack,  H.  C.  Hinds,  C.  W.  Blake,  C. 
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Collins,  Troy;  H.  S.  McLeod,  Troy;  A.  H.  Graves, 
Troy;  W.  H.  Wilcox,  Lake  George;  Paul 
Cook,  Lansingburgh.  Alternates — Dr.  E.  Newton 
Reale.  Scbaghticoke;  E.  N.  Daucl^,  Troy;  James 
R.  Cherry,  Jobn«ouville;  Horace  B.  Silliman,  Co¬ 
hoes;  J.  H.  Traver,  M^ta;  Dewitt  C.  Halstead, 
Melrose;  Jacob  Graves,  Hoosick  Falls.  Rev.  Fisk 
Harmon  requested  a  letter  of  disniasal  to  tbe  Ben¬ 
nington  County  association  of  (  -ongregational  min¬ 
isters.  This  was  granted.  Elder  Horace  B.  Silli¬ 
man,  LL.D  .  was  reelected  a  commissioner  to  An- 
buru  Seminary  for  three  years.  The  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  Oct.  28  at  the  Second-street  Presnyte- 
rian  Church.  Troy,  when  ]^v.  George  T.  Berry  will 
be  received  as  pMtor  of  tbe  Second-street  Church, 
and  Rev.  E.  P.  Sprague,  D.D.,  pastor-elect  of  Salem. 

A.  H.  A. 

Presbytery  OF  Steuben.— Onerture  to  the  Qen 
eral  Assemlily.—The  following  important  action 
sufficiently  explains  itself :  The  Presbytery  of  Steu¬ 
ben,  in  session  at  Arkport,  N.  Y .  Sept.  18, 1895, 
hereby  bears  its  testimony  to  the  importance,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  loyally  of  the  Young  People’s  Societies 
of  Cnristian  Endeavor,  which  are  found  in  all  our 
churches  except  one,  and  which  have  become  an 
easential  part  of  their  machinerv.  It  finds  its 
pledge  prayer-meeting  and  committees  vital  to  tbe 
work  01  the  Society  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
its  ends.  It  believes  that  any  attempt  to  change 
the  name  or  methods  of  this  Society  would  be  haz¬ 
ardous  to  the  best  interests  of  onr  young  people. 


A 


October  8,  1895. 


tOD.  After  careful  coneideration  the  milliou-dollar 
fund  was  entrusted  to  the  Ck>mm{ttee  on  System-  i 
atlc  Beneflcence,  and  the  committee  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  increase  its  membership  by  adding  one  min¬ 
ister  and  one  elder  to  its  number. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  n»et  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Seneca  Castle  Sept.  23,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Dr.  William 
A.  Niles,  founded  upon  Rev  ii.  1.  Rev.  William 
H.  Bates  was  electra  moderar.nr,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Niles  and  E.  H.  Dickinson  temporary  clerks.  Rev. 
John  Q.  Adams  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  San  Francisco.  Thomas  Clyde  Cheney  was  taken 
under  care  of  the  Presbvtery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  Rev.  Asher  B.  Temple  was  reelected  a 
commissioner  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
The  following  delegates  to  Synod  were  elected: 
Rev.  Messrs.  H.  A.  Porter,  A.  B.  Temple,  W.  W. 
Weller,  D.  H.  Palmer,  D.D.,  and  Elders  William 
Ritchie,  Bellona,  Andrew  S.  Long,  Romulus,  Isaac 
L.  Seely,  Geneva,  and  Cassius  N.  McFarren,  Penn 
Yan.  Alternates:  Revs.  J.  S.  Niles,  C.  H.  Lester. 
J.  W.  Jacks  William  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  and  Elders 
Charles  K.  Scoon,  Geneva,  A.  M.  Dickerson.  Gor¬ 
ham,  Edwin  C.  Clarke,  Naples,  Dr.  George  C.  Prich¬ 
ard,  Phelps.  Enthusiastic  reports  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Systematic  Beneficence,  and  others  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  great  interest.  The  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  will  convene  at  Trumansburg  in  April,  1896. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  at  Wyoming, 
N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  28d.  Rev.  Dr.  Luckey,  the  retiring 
moderator,  preached  an  able  and  impressive  dis- 
oourse  from  Matt.  28:  19;  his  subject  was  “Our  posi¬ 
tion  as  Americans,  and  what  the  Lord  requires  of 
us.”  Rev.  H.  W.  Congdon  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  sessions  full  of 
interest.  Rev.  Nathaniel  B.  Andrews  was  received 
from  the  Presbvtery  of  Niagara  and  Rev.  Orton  H. 
Carmichael  from  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City. 
The  following  ministers  were  dismissed:  Rev.  The- 
ron  L.  Waldo  to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  Rev. 
John  R.  Lewis  to  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Hunsberger  to  the  Presbytery  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  Rev.  Ward  C.  Peabody  to  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Andrews,  a  student 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Following  are  the  delegates  to  Synod:  Revs.  William 
T.  Edd&  Cassius  H.  Dibble  and  John  Me  K.  Bray  ton. 
Elders  David  C.  Holmes,  Corfu;  J.  Edwin  Wilford, 
Elba;  and  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Batavia.  A  special 
meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  at  Stone  Church 
on  Oct.  10th  to  install  Rev.  O.  H.  Carmichael,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  that  place.  The  next  regular 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Warsaw  in  April. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.C. 

Albany, — October  finds  the  later  country  laggards 
again  at  home,  and  the  churches  actively  develop¬ 
ing  plans  for  fall  and  winter  work.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  and  women  drawn  here  to  study 
—at  the  Normal  College,  the  law  and  medical 
schools  etc.— affords  an  inviting  field,  and  our 
churches  are  extending  friendly  hands  to  the  new¬ 
comers,  notably  those  within  easy  reach,  as  the  First 
and  State  Street  Presb^erian,  Immanuel  Baptist, 
First  Methodist  and  Madison  Avenue  Reformed. 
During  Septemlier  Pastor  Whitaker  of  the  First 
Church  has  preached  Sunday  evenings  a  series  of 
sermons  on  ‘God  in  His  World”— “The  Sea,”  “The 
Clouds,”  “The  Mountains,”  “The  Birds,”  “The 
Stars.”  During  October  he  will  preach  a  series  on 
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“God  and  His  Word”— “God  Is,”  “God  is  a  Spirit,” 

‘  God  is  H  Father,”  “God  is  in  Christ.”  Pastor 
Holmes  ri-cently  entertained  at  bis  home  two  young 
men  of  his  church  and  congregation.  This  cnurcE 
continues  to  bold  a  first  place  for  active  though 
quiet  work  among  young  peoole.  The  Madison 
Avenue  Reformed  ob>erved  it'*  16th  Harvest  Home 
festiv.'il  on  the  closing  Sunday  of  September.  As 
usual  the  pulpit  surroundings  were  decorated  with 
autumn  leaves  and  plants,  ripened  grain,  fruit,  etc  , 
while  across  the  organ  front  above,  in  large  silver 
letters  on  a  green  ground,  was  the  text,  “Thou 
crownest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness.”  Appropri¬ 
ate  music  was  sung,  and  the  sermons  by  Pastor 
Selden  were  on  “Ignored  Blessings,”  Gen.  xxi.  19; 
and  “The  Joy  of  Harvest,”  Isa.  ix.  8.  W.  H.  C. 

Almond. — The  members  of  the  Ministers’  Mon- 
dav  Club  of  Homellsville  and  vicioity,  together 
with  their  wives,  assembled  at  the  manse  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  (Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  pastor) 
on  Sept.  23d.  After  enjoying  an  intellectual  feast, 
the  twenty-eight  who  were  present  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  provided  by  the  ladies  of  the  church.  Six 
different  denominations  were  represented  by  pas¬ 
tors. 

Burdett.— The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Rice  accepts  the 
invitation  of  the  church  at  Burdett. 

Chestertown.  —  The  Rev.  Franklin  H.  Pierce 
accepts  a  call  to  Chestertown. 

VooRHEESviLLE.— The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Marden 
accepts  the  calls  of  Voorbeesville  and  North  Beth¬ 
lehem  churches,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  met  at  Mercers- 
burg  Sept.  24.  Rev.  Craig  B.  Cross  was  chosen 
moderator.  At  his  request  Presbytery  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  William  P. 
Patterson  and  Olivet  Church,  Harrisburg;  also  that 
existing  between  Rev.  H.  G.  Finney  and  the  chur¬ 
ches  of  Rocky  Spring  and  Saint  Thomas,  and  dis¬ 
missed  Mr.  Finney  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hunting¬ 
don  ivith  a  view  to  his  acc^tiug  a  call  to  Peters¬ 
burg  church.  Rev.  John  C.  Barr  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Alfred  Barr 
was  received  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
South  Florida.  Mr.  H.  G.  Clair  was  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  Next  stated  meeting 
of  Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Church, 
Carlisle.  The  following  were  chosen  commission¬ 
ers  to  Synod:  ministers— Oliver  B.  McCurdy,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  McCarrell,  Thomas  C.  McCarrell,  George 
S.  Chambers,  D.D  ,  Harry  B.  King,  James  G.  Rose, 
and  J.  Smith  Gordon;  elflers — E.  Z.  Gross,  S.  J.  M. 
Mcf.'arrell,  William  D.  Means,  J.  L.  Heck,  L.  H. 
Fletcher,  M.  F.  Robinson,  and  William  G  Reed. 

Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Erie. — The  Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eiie  has 
extended  a  unanimous  cftll  to  the  Rev.  B.  Canfield 
Jones  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Late  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Orton,  D.D. —The  re¬ 
cent  notice  of  Dr  Ortou  (by  Dr.  Wm.  Waith)  has 
awakened  many  a  pleasant  memorv  of  his  greatness 
as  a  man  and  a  minister.  We  publish  the  roUowing 
from  a  reader,  who  must  be  somewhat  venerable  in 
vears,  and  who  dates  from  a  city  and  state  all  un¬ 
known  in  the  days  to  which  he  reverts.  His  note 
will  greatly  interest  many  of  our  readers.— Ed. 
Evan. 

Ta(X>ma.  Washinoton,  Sept.  20, 1006. 

320  East  26ih  Street. 

To  THX  Editor  or  Tbm  Bvanobust:— 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Amrust  29  the  likeness  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  Orton,  D.D.,  takes  me  back  to  Erie 
Pa.,  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirties.  His  name  I 
well  recollect,  and  his  presence  I  cannot  forget.  He 
used  the  Village  Hymns  by  Asahel  Nettletou,  dated 
1833,  in  his  revival  meetings.  Many  of  the  hymns  I 
then  sung  and  learned  by  heart,  I  have  ever  since 
remembered,  and  often  take  the  hymn  book,  read 
them  over,  and  try  to  sing  them.  Dr.  Orton  was  up 
to  his  times  and  a  little  ahead  of  some  of  the  ohier 
persons.  The  result  of  his  meetings  added  about 
sixty  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Erie,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Lyon  pastor.  Over  sixty  years  have 
passed  and  but  few  of  the  sixty  still  remain.  Dr. 
Orton’s  work  was  well  done  and  he  was  highly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Truly  yours,  J.  Evans,  Jr. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lima  met  at  Leipsic  Sept. 
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E.  W.  Edwards,  R.  J.  Thomson,  C.  D.  Hoover,  G. 
A.  Wilber;  elders— J.  S.  Patterson,  David  Jones. 
Oliver  Jay,  C.  C.  Cass,  Thomas  H.  Jones,  A.  J. 
Gearhart.  J.  A.  Gordon.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  New  Paris 
Sept.  23.  Rev.  A.  M.  Chapin  was  nroderator.  Rev. 
A.  A  Muller  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Sioux  City.  Licentiate  Daniel  Brownlee  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ciocii  nati  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  his  ordination  and  in¬ 
stallation  at  Clifton.  Presbyterial  Sustentation 
was  made  independent  of  Home  .Missions.  Vigor¬ 
ous  action  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund.  Licentiate  W.  T.  .Miichelt  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbvtery  of  Wooster,  and  ar- 
ran^meuts  were  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Clark  at  Camden.  Two  interesting  popular 
meetings  were  held.  Gratification  was  expressed 
in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Paris  church. 
The  spring  meeting  will  he  held  in  Hamilton  West¬ 
minster  Church.  We  ad  jonrued  to  meet  in  Dayton 
Third-street  Church,  Oct.  14. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sfrimofieid  met  at  Macon, 
HI.,  Sept.  24-25.  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor  was  elected 
moderator  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Griffes  and  Rev.  S.  E. 
Taylor  clerks.  The  pastoral  relstions  of  Rev.  D.  S. 
Johnson,  D.D..  with  the  Second,  and  of  Rev.  Gerrit 
Snyder  with  the  Third  Church  of  Springfield  were 
dissolved.  Resolutions  were  adopted  commendatory 
of  the  work  of  these  brethren.  Of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  goes  to  Chicago,  it  was  said  in  part:  “He  has  an 
intelQgent  sympathy  with  all  departments  of  oar 
church  work.  As  chairman  of  our  Home  Mission 
committee  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  given  on- 
fla^dng  attention  to  this  work.  He  has  in  this  wav 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the  work 
in  our  midst.  Presbytery  has  a  warm  personal  at¬ 
tachment  for  Dr.  Johnson  and  has  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  his  separation  from  us.”  The  Rev. 
Gerrit  Snyder  was  most  affectionately  commended 
to  bis  new  church  at  Pana  aud  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Mattoon.  Rev.  A.  M.  Ayers  of  Winchester  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  in  the  Ssoond  and  Third  churches 
of  Springfield  the  first  Sabbath  of  October  and  de¬ 
clare  the  pulpits  vacant.  Mr.  A.  L.  Berry  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  at  Cburdoii,  la.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Gage  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  dismissed 


Elder  O.  Jay.  Z.  B.  Campbell  of  Ada  was  elected 
moderator.  Rev.  James  A  Bartlett  of  Maumee 
Presbytery  was  received  to  supply  Celina,  and  Rev. 
E.  M.  Page  from  Chilicothe  Presbytery  to  supply 
Delpbos.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Boyd  was  dismissed  to 
Bellefontaine  Presbytery.  Mr.  N.  D.  Harrold  was 
received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  under  care 
of  the  Presbytery.  A  new  church  was  reported  at 
Venedocia  and  enrolled.  About  one-thira  of  the 
churches  reported  collections  taken  already  for  the 
mlUion-dollar  memorial,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aid  the  fund.  A  memorial  was  adoptra 
on  the  death  of  Rev.  T.  P.  Johnson  of  Lima.  An 
overture  was  adopted  asking  the  Assembly  to  place 
our  Sabbath-school  Missionary  work  nnder  the  care 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  having  refused  to  reduce  its  assessments,  the 
advi.‘«ahility  of  paying  onr  own  Assembly  expenses 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  next  meet¬ 
ing.  The  churches  of  New  Salem  and  McComb 
were  commended  to  the  Board  of  Erection  fur  aid. 
New  standing  rules  were  adopted.  Ottawa  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  place  of  the  spring  meeting.  Ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  the  Second  Church  of  Findlay 
on  Oct.  21  to  receive  and  install  Rev.  J.  F.  Aigo 
over  that  church.  The  following  are  the  delegates 
to  Synod:  ministers— W.  G.  Smith,  J.  R.  Mitchell, 
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to  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  sonthem  church. 
Rev.  K  B.  Miner  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Schuyler  and  will  supply  the  church  of  luroa. 
Licentiate  Henry  G.  McOonl  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  examined  with 
a  view  to  ordination.  Calls  were  presented  him 
from  the  churches  of  Farmington  and  Pleasant 
Plains,  and  accepted.  An  adjourned  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Farmingdale  Monday,  28,  at  3  P.M.,  at 
which  time  he  will  he  ordained  and  installed.  Pres¬ 
bytery  refused  to  endorse  the  proposed  plan  for  sus- 
tainiug  the  weak  churches  of  the  Synod,  unless  it  is 
so  motiified  as  to  keep  the  churches  in  vital  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  delt^tes  to  the  meeting  of  Synod 
at  Peoria,  Oct.  15;  Ministera  D  S.  Scbaff,  D.D.;  R. 
Lennington,  C  A.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Peuball^on,  D.D.; 
G.  E.  Swderson;  Elders,  J.  J.  Berran,  Virginia;  M. 
S.  Kimball,  Springfield:  John  W.  Brown,  Divertion; 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Bates;  J.  W.  Presley,  Manchester. 
The  spring  meeting  will  be  held  in  Mason  City, 
April  14,  1898.  THOS.  D.  LooAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Pbesbttebt  of  Lansing  met  at  Parma  S<mt. 
17.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jay 
Clizbe  of  Mason.  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomas  of  Brooklyn 
was  chosen  moderator.  Arthur  L.  Toner  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  was  granted  a  let¬ 
ter  of  transfer,  as  a  licentiate,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Monroe.  He  has  enga^l  to  supply  the  church  at 
Reading  for  a  year,  and  has  enterkl  upon  his  work 
there.  The  Rev.  William  L.  Hays  was  received  by 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior.  He  is 
Buppl3nng  the  church  at  Tektmsha.  Rev.  W.  S. 
Potter  reports  the  new  church  edifice  at  Battle 
Creek  as  well  under  way,  and  likely  to  he  occupied 
by  Jan.  1st  next.  Presbytery  held  from  two  o’clock 
until  four  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Presbyterial 
Young  Peoplas  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
addresses  were  given  as  follows:  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Zim¬ 
merman  on  “How  to  make  the  prayer-meeting  ef¬ 
fective”;  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Davis  on  “The  relation  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church”;  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Hunting,  D.D.,  on 
“How  can  the  Christian  Endeavor  help  the  pastor?”; 
by  Rev.  F.  G.  Cadwell  on  “The  special  work  of  the 
Lookout  Committee.”  In  the  evening  the  Presby¬ 
tery  listened  to  an  admirable  sermon  by  Rev.  F.  G. 
Cadwell  from  1  Tim.  iv.  15,  “Meditate  upon  these 
things.”  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Mason  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  1896. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Flushing.— The  Rev.  P.  V.  Jenness  resigns  the 
pastorate  here  in  order  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bay  City— in  ef¬ 
fect  Oct.  1st. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

ClHABBON  Pbesbytebt  met  at  Purcell,  I.  T., 
Sept.  11,  at  7.30  P.M  Elder  J.  Descombes  of  the 
Chickasba  church  wais  elected  moderator.  Rev  S. 
W.  Grifiin  was  received  from  Platte  Presbytery, 
Rev.  W.  A.  MacMinn  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Louis,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Sefton  was  grants 
permission  to  labor  without  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Ard¬ 
more,  I.  T.,  next  April.  S.  C. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  Pbesbytebt  met  at  Somers  Sept.  17. 
Rev.  John  G.  Blue  preached  the  sermon  from  John 
i.  1-14.  Rev.  Robert  Kepner  Wharton  of  Beaver 
Dam  wa.s  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  George  J.  Rea 
was  appointed  permanent  clerk  in  the  place  of  Rev. 
Gerritt  D.  Heuver,  resigned,  and  Elder  William 
Snyder  was  elected  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Turner  of  Horicon  was  released  from  the  work  in 
Mayville  and  appointed  supply  for  Juneau.  Ar 
rungements  were  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 


Church,  Milwaukee. 

Church  in  Milwaukee  for  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Chapin 
was  placed  in  his  bands,  'j^e  call  of  the  Alto  Hoi 
land  church  for  Rev.  D.  Vis  was  accepted  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  his  installation.  Presbytery 
endors^  the  million-dollar  offering  and  instructed 
the  churches  to  do  their  part.  Rev.  J.  W.  McNary 
of  Milwaukee  reported  that  an  encouraging  work 
bad  been  done  in  Sabbath-school  missions.  Mr. 
John  J.  Forlies,  the  Sunday-school  missionary,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Presbytery. 

Madison  Pbesbytebt  met  in  the  new  church, 
Cambria,  Sept.  17,  with  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Pence. 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Barrett  succeeded  him  as  moderator, 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  Francis  was  appointed  temporary 
clerk.  Two  young  meu  from  Poynette  Academy 
were  licensed  as  lay  evangelists.  Rev.  J.  W.  Moi> 
gan  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Black 
Hills,  South  Dakota,  and  Rev.  Moses  Breese  from 
the  Methodist  EJpiscopal  Conference  of  Wisconsin. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ritchey  was  released  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Church,  Portage,  and  Reir.  A.  V.  Gulick 
from  the  church  in  Kilboum  Ci^.  Rev.  Norman 
Harrison  of  Oregon  was  licensed.  The  first  day 
was  devoted  to  home  missionary  work.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Rev  C.  L.  Richards  of  Baraboo  for 
pushing  the  work.  If  what  is  done  this  year  in  the 
mission  stations  and  churches  is  properly  looked 
after,  a  great  advance  will  be  made.  A  Presbyterial 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  was  formed,  with  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  Madison  as  piesident.  Miss 
D.  Loomis  of  Portage  as  vice-president,  and  Miss 
Charlton  of  Madison  secretary  and  treasurer. 

La  Crosse  Pbesbytebt  met  at  Old  Whitehall 
Sept.  10,  the  Rev.  William  Torrence,  D.D.,  of  La 
Crosse  preaching  the  sermon  from  John  vi.  48.  Rev. 
.1  George.  D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Dr. 
William  'Torrence  clerk.  Rev.  P.  J.  Leenhouts  was 
invited  to  sit  as  correspouding  member,  and  was 
appointed  to  labor  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  offering  for  miseions  was  commended  to 
the  churches.  Mr.  Knud  Knudsen  was  received  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministiw.  Resolutions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  were  given  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Ward  on  the  death 
of  his  wife.  On  the  second  afternoon  Presbytery 
met  at  Pleasant  Valley  church  and  dedicated  the 
fine  new  bouse  of  worship  in  an  interesting  service 
The  next  meeting  is  appointed  at  North  La  Crosse. 

Milwaukee.— The  new  edifice  of  Westminster 
Church  on  Mitchell  Heights  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  Thanksgiving,  when  the  pastor  elect,  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Bill,  will  TO  installed  and  the  church  dedi¬ 
cated. 

Galesville.— The  new  Presbyterian  edifice  will 
be  of  brick  and  stone,  seating  400  and  costing  f6,000. 
It  will  he  ready  by  New  Year’s.  Pastor  J.  W.  Win¬ 
der  is  very  busy  iu  bis  work. 

Robinson.-— The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Menard  was  ex¬ 
amined,  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Robinson 
church  at  a  special  meeting  of  Winnebago  Presby¬ 
tery  Sept.  17.  Dr.  John  E.  Chapin  presided  and 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Howard  A.  Tal¬ 
bot  of  Depere  charged  the  nastor.  and  that  to  the 


ISLAM  AND  THE  EASTERN  (QUESTION. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
by  William  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  on  “Arabia- 
Islam  and  the  Eastern  Question,"  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  September : 

Weighted  as  he  thus  is,  the  Moslem  has  to 
witness  the  despised  Christian  before  him 
rapidly  outstripping  him  in  every  respect.  It 
is  this  which  Mis  him  with  fury  and  prompts 
him  to  those  acts  which  we  are  so  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  as  the  most  insane  policy  which  be  could 
adopt.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Sultan,  as  the 
Caliph  or  successor  of  the  Prophet,  can  no 
more  become  what  we  term  a  civilized  ruler 
than  the  Pope  could  become  a  Congregation- 
alist  or  a  Quaker.  For  in  the  world  of  Islam 
religion  is  everything  and  country  is  nothing. 
The  very  idea  of  country  is  non-existent,  and 
a  Turk  would  no  more  think  of  patriotism  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  or  of  dying  for  his 
country,  than  of  dying  for  his  meridian  of 
longitude.  So  universal,  on  the  contrary,  is 
religion  the  one  thing  in  a  man’s  life,  that  as 
regards  its  commonest  incidents  people  are 
mentioned  always  according  to  their  sects. 
To  parallel  this  in  our  country,  our  newspapers 
should  print  in  their  local  columns  such  items 
as  that  a  rowboat  was  c^sized  in  the  harbor 
with  two  Baptists,  one  Episcopalian,  and  one 
Jew  in  it.  when  they  were  run  into  by  a  sloop 
whose  captain  and  crew  were  Presbyterians ; 
or,  that  a  Catholic  policeman  arrested  the 
Unitarian  gripman  of  a  Brooklyn  trolley-car 
for  runaing  over  a  Methodist  child.  The 
Sultan,  therefore,  is  revered  throughout  the 
empire  as  the  head  of  Islam  by  about  one-balf 
the  population,  and  equally  feared  and  de¬ 
tested  by  the  other  half  for  that  very  reason. 
Meantime  the  Sultan  is  restricted  by  his  re¬ 
ligious  position  from  adopting  any  course 
whi<-h  would  offend  the  great  literary  caste 
of  the  Ulema,  or  doctors  of  the  Koran,  whose 
settled  policy  is  to  disable  and  weaken  the 
Christian  population  in  every  way  possible. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  normal 
rule,  it  is  now  the  turn  and  the  fate  of  the 
Christian  Armenians  of  Turkey  to  be  led  forth 
to  the  slaughter.  Hitherto  this  race  has  been 
comparatively  spared  this  frequent  visitation 
of  the  Christian  population  of  the  empire, 
owing  both  to  their  more  than  ordinary  sub- 
missivenesa  to  oppression,  and  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  religious  sect  they  have  not  been  eape- 
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oially  connected  with  European  co-religionists, 
such  as  the  Greek  Christians  with  Russia  and 
the  Catholics  with  France.  As  a  race,  the 
Armenians  are  among  the  most  industrious 
and  inoffensive  people  in  the  world.  Their 
habits  ot  thrift,  in  fact,  have  made  them  in 
commerce  and  in  finance  correspond  in  the 
East  to  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  they  have  been  the  chief  fiscal  agents  of 
the  Turks,  both  in  government  positions  and 
in  the  business  concerns  of  the  empire.  Their 
original  country  of  Armenia  is  the  mountain¬ 
ous  land  of  Ararat  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  and,  as  Assyrian  inscriptions 
show,  they  now  represent  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  unchanged  races  of  the  world, 
and  of  Aryan  rather  than  of  Shemitic  affini¬ 
ties.  In  comparison  with  their  Persian,  Koor- 
dish,  and  Turkish  neighbors,  their  towns  and 
villages  have  alwayr  shown  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  everything,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  been  perennially  plundered  when¬ 
ever  they  seemed  to  be  growing  too  comforta¬ 
ble.  But  as  a  Christian  sect,  it  has  been  their 
misfortune  to  inherit  the  disabling  allegation 
of  heresy  on  account  of  their  ecclesiastical 
forefathers  having  refused,  apparently  by  mis¬ 
take,  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  A.O.  451,  from  not  being  able  to 
understand  the  doctrine  of  some  of  these 
decrees — an  error  which  moderns  will  hardly 
regard  as  inexcusable.  Meantime,  without 
allying  themselves  or  intriguing  with  foreign 
powers,  the  Turks  have  never  ruled  over  a 
more  faithful  class  of  subjects  than  they,  not 
once  having  a  rebellion  against  their  Ottoman 
masters  to  be  recorded  against  any  section  of 
the  race  from  the  time  that  they  were  brought 
under  thir  sway.  But  they  have  been  prosper¬ 
ing  too  much,  and  as  many  of  them,  especially 
in  their  scattered  communities  in  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  have  caught  some  of  the  spirit 
and  incentive  to  progress  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  word  has  gone  forth  from  the 
old  conclave  of  Islam’s  real  rulers,  the  Ulema 
of  Constantinople,  that  the  Armenian  is  to  be 
suppressed  in  true  Moslem  fashion. 

With  such  facts  in  view,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  bow  is  this  Eastern  Question  to  be 
settled?  Putting  the  new  wine  of  modern 
civilization  into  the  old  leathern  bottle  of 
Islam,  can  result  only  in  bursting  said  bottle. 
This  incurable  form  of  barbarism  either  must 
be  left  to  complete  its  work  of  destroying  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  or  civilization 
must  destroy  it  by  the  use  of  its  strong  arm. 
Successive  partial  amputations  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bos¬ 
nia,  have  speedily  resulted  in  wonderful  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  parts  so  removed,  but  only  to  leave 
the  virus  more  active  than  ever  in  the  cor 
rupting  body.  Now,  the  best  course  is  to 
amputate  Armenia  also,  by  erecting  it  an¬ 
other  province  like  Bulgaria,  with  a  Chris 
tian  governor.  This  would  be  no  injustice  to 
the  Moslems  of  that  region,  for  to  them  even 
the  worst  modern  Christian  government  would 
be  better  than  the  rule  of  Haroun  al  Rasebid 
himself.  Constantinople  itself  might  b^ 
erected  into  a  free  city  under  the  joint  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  European  powers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  empire  be  adjusted  to  the  restraints 
of  European  direction,  as  Egypt  has  long 
been  under  the  Khedive  dynasty.  But  to 
leave  the  Turk  with  title  to  the  sword  of 
Mohammed  will  only  further  illustrate  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  great  British  statesman,  who  knows 
the  East  well:  “The  world  is  yet  to  know 
what  a  power  for  mischief  Islam  is  I” 
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use  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable 
pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  yonr  address  to  the  New 
York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


MR.  LINCOLN  ON  AGBIGCLTURl!:. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Daily  Advertiser.] 

The  Evening  Wisconsin  of  Milwaukee,  in  its 
issue  of  September  14th,  reproduces  an  address 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s,  made  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair  held  in  that  city,  in  September, 
1859,  which  is  eminently  characteristic,  and 
as  interesting  as  characteristic.  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  and  at  a 
good  deal  of  length. 

He  said  that  he  made  profound  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  honor  done  him  in  selecting  him 
to  make  the  address  of  the  occasion,  but  did 
not  presume  that  he  was  expected  to  employ 
his  time  in  mere  flattery  of  the  farmers.  Bis 


In  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 

“Picked-up”  Codfish,  Fish 
Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
prepared  and  made  ready  for 
the  table  by  using  Beardsley’s 
Shredded  Codfish.  The 
least  possible  time  and 
trouble  is  caused  in  the 


^(^hredded 

Codfi^ 


preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 


Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  New  York, 


K  TCHEN  FURN  SH  NG 


DR.  PAYSON’S  HEALTH  SHOE, 

made  of  the  famons  Vlci  Kid,  Seamless.  Button,  with 
ventilated  cushion  inner  soles.  No  hfeaklng-ir.  non- 
c jnductor  of  best  and  cold;  style  and  comfort  comblnM. 
A  boon  for  tender  feet.  Cures  corns,  callous  growths 
and  rheumatism.  Opera  and  common-sense  tp^ 
or  without  patent  leather  tips;  all  sizes  and  widths,  lo 
Intrttdnce,  trial  pair  Will  exchange  or  reiund 

money  if  not  satisfactory.  Circular  sent  free. 

HARVARD  SHOE  CO.,  388  Winter  St..  Boston. 


COOKINO  UTKNSILS,  MOULDS, 


CUTLEKT,  CROCKBBT,  AND  GLASS, 


BBTRIGERATOBS, 


HOU8K-CLBANIKG  ARTICLES 


FLAVOR 


Cudahy’s  Rex  Brand 
Extract  of  Beef 
FOR  A  FINE  . . . 


THE  WORLD  KNOWN 


r  Liebig  ^ 

Company's 


EXTRACT 

.  Beef  ^ 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  PURITY 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  firet-claas  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THe  itfMMOEUST  PUB  CO. 


PBESEBVE  TOVB  ETANOEI.IST8. 

Now  that  Thx  EvAyoiun  is  pabllsbed  in  a  ^pe  con- 
veniert  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlro  a 
binder  for  the  pnrpoae  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordtr 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  m  stage 
nrepald.  Address  Tna  Rvaroxlist.  P.  O.  Boz.SMS,  Kew 
York  city. 


XUM 


^fiAOEMARKREClSJtRtO- 


XUM 


opinion  of  them  waa,  be  said,  that  in  propor- 
tm  to  their  numbert  they  were  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  other  people  He  said  that  he 
should  attempt  nothiDK  more  than  to  make 
some  practical  suggestions. 

Many  years  before  he  had  seen  a  statement 
made  by  the  Patent  Office  that  the  average 
production  of  wheat  per  acre  throughout  the 
country  was  eighteen  bushels,  and  that  year 
an  intelligent  farmer  of  Illinois  had  assured 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  the  land  harvested 
in  that  State  that  season  (1859)  had  yielded 
more  than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre ;  much  ' 
had  been  abandoned  as  not  worth  cutting,  and 
much,  after  cutting,  had  been  abandoned  as 
not  worth  threshing. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  farming 
community,  he  asked,  if  they  were  to  push 
the  soil  up  to  something  near  its  full  capacity? 

It  would  take  more  labor  to  produce  fifty  • 
bushels  from  one  acre  than  to  produce  ten 
from  the  same  acre,  but  would  it  take  more 
labor  to  produce  fifty  bushels  from  one  acre 
than  from  five  acres?  A  great  deal  of  “loco  . 
motion”  would  be  saved  if  such  a  cultivation  ' 
could  be  made.  Fifty  bushels  standing  upon 
a  single  acre  could  be  harvested  in  any  one  > 
of  the  known  ways  with  less  than  half  the  ' 
labor  that  would  be  required  if  spread  over 
five  acres.  “This  would  be  true,”  he  said,  “if 
cot  by  the  old  hand  sickle;  true,  to  a  greater 
extent,  if  by  the  scythe  and  cradle,  and  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  if  by  the  harvesting 
machine  in  use.”  He  made  a  curious  calcula  i 
tion  as  to  these  machines.  It  was  that  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  horse  power  used  in  their  < 
operation  was  “expended  by  the  animals  in 
carrying  themselves  and  dragging  the  machines  * 
over  the  fields,  leaving  certainly  not  more  than 
one-tenth  to  l>e  applied  directly  to  tbe  only 
end  of  the  whole  operation— the  gathering  in 
of  the  grain  and  the  clipping  of  the  straw.” 
He  applied  this  as  illustrating  the  advantage 
of  high  cultivation  in  economizing  the  expen-  i 
diture  of  power  in  harvesting  smaller  areas 
rather  than  large  ones. 

He  said  he  had  thought  a  good  deal,  “in  an 
abstract  way.”  about  a  steam  plow,  although 
he  never  had  seen  oiie,  and  described  the 
principles  upon  which  such  a  plow  might  be  i 
constructed,  his  conclusion  being  in  favor  of 
a  stationary  engine  with  a  gang  of  plows  cut-  i 
ting  short  furrows.  Evidently  he  looked  upon  ' 
the  steam-plow  as  an  extremely  desirable 
machine,  for  he  said  that  “our  thanks  are  due 
to  every  man  engaged  in  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  successful  one,”  and  even  to  those  en- 
egaged  in  unsuccessful  efforts. 

He  went  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 
“The  old  general  rule  was,”  he  said,  “that 
educated  people  did  not  perform  manual 
labor.  They  managed  to  eat  their  bread, 
leaving  the  toil  of  producing  it  to  the  unedu¬ 
cated.  This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil  to 
the  working  bees  so  long  as  the  class  of 
drones  remained  very  small.  But  now,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  free  States,  nearly  all  are  edu¬ 
cated,  quite  toe  nearly  all  to  leave  the  labor 
of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  whole.  It  follows  from  this 
that  henceforth  educated  people  must  labor. 
Otherwise  education  itself  would  become  a 
positive  and  intolerable  evil.”  He  said  this 
with  special  reference  to  free  and  slave  labor. 
The  slave  theory  was  that  education  and 
labor  are  incompatible,  and  he  said  that  “the 
Yankee  who  could  invent  a  strong  handed 
man  without  a  head  would  receive  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  ‘mud-sill’  advocates.” 
“Mud-sill”  was  a  well  known  political  phrase 
of  the  period,  used  by  a  Southern  Senator  and 
applied  to  the  workingmen  of  the  North. 

He  concluded  with  a  sentence  of  poetic 
beauty:  “It  is  said  that  an  Elastern  monarch 
once  charged  his  wise  men  to  invent  him  a 
sentence  to  be  ever  in  view,  which  should  be 
true  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  places. 
They  presented  him  these  words:  ‘And  this, 
too,  shall  pass  away.’  How  much  it  ex¬ 
presses!  How  chastening  in  the  hour  of 
pride !  How  consoling  in  the  depths  of  afflio 
tion!  ‘And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away.’  And 
yet  let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  quite  true. 
Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  by  the  best  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  world  beneath  and 
around  us,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  within  us.  we  shall  secure  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  social,  and  political  prosperity  and 
happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward  and 
upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endures, 
shall  not  pass  away.” 

Rmoa’s  Food  comblnee  the  two  requisitee  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibi'ftj  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  hr  your  dri^gist  write  Woolrior  A  Co.,  StTs.. 
Palmer,  SiacR.  ‘ 
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NATURE’S 

MATERIA 

MEDICA 


Spring*  No.  2.  Nature’s  Anti-Dyspeptic,  Anti-Malarial  Water — Its  Value  in 
Uric- Acid  Trouble.  The  Best  Table  Water. 

i 

Dr.  ROBERTS  BARTHOLOW,  M.A..  LL  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  and  General  Tberapeutlce  in  the 
Jefferson  Medici  Col'eire  of  Ph  ladelpi.i,,  etc.:  “The  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  is  the  best  table  water  known  to  me: 
and  I  have  eome  eiperience  of  them  all.’’ 

Rev.  MO.SRS  A.  HOOE.  D  D.,  rf  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  Richmond,  Va.:  **I  have  for  some  time  made  nse  of 
no  water  for  drinking  purposes  but  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  No.  3.  and  since  nsing  it  1  have  enjeyed  the  best  health  of 
my  life.’’ 

Hon.  ROGER  A.  PRYOR  New  York : 

“I  have  been  so  essentially  benefited  by  the  use  of  your 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

that  1  feel  it  mv  duty,  with  your  permission,  to  make  formal  ach  nowledgment  of  my  oblieation  to  yon. 

“For  many  ye-trs  I  have  suffered  severely  from  Dyspepsia  and  lusomia,  but  after  dri  okipg  tbe  W»ter  for  six 
months  I  fouLd  myself  eutirely  relieved  of  these  painfn'  maladies.  To  no  other  canse  besidis  the  use  of  the  Water 
can  1  attribute  mv  recovery,  nor  do  1  know  of  any  auxiliary  agent  that  conduced  to  my  cure. 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  Water  No.  3.  I  may  add  thatseveral  gentlemen  here 
of  my  acqaamtHLCe  concur  iu  my  estimate  of  the  salutary  efiicacy  of  the  Buffalo  Litbia  Water.” 

Hon.  DANIEL  E  SICKLES'.  New  York: 

“By  tbe  advice  of  my  physician  1  have  used 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

for  Dyspepsia  and  Uric-Acid  trouble,  and  with  decidedly  beneficial  results.” 

Hon.  ROSCOE  CONKLING.  New  York: 

“Baffa'o  Litbia  Water  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  last  year  while  suffering  from  severe  Maiabial  dis- 
QBDBR.  I  s  y  ‘  MALARIAL  ’  because  the  doctors  said  so.  After  trying  other  remedi  s.  without  benefit.  I  fonnd 

Brompt  relief  from  tne  Water ;  aud  when  there  has  been  any  return  of  my  unpleasant  symptoms  it  has  m1.  ays  re¬ 
eved  me.  Several  to  whom  I  have  re  jumiuended  it  make  like  favorable  report  of  it  I  am  a  ttrong  beiiever  in  tt» 
power  at  an  artiDOTK  to  tbe  acidb,  which  it  neutralizes.  1  have  pleasure  in  saying  tuis,  and  shall  contltne  to  advise 
my  neikbhurs  and  a<'qaaiutance8  to  try  the  Water.” 

Hon,  M.  W.  RANSOME.  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina:  “I  regard  Bnffalo  Lithia  Water  as  the 
great  remedy  for  onr  national  disease  Dyspepsia.  Botb  my  wife  and  myself  have  derved  decided  benefit  from  it, 
aud  1  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  sufferers  from  this  painful  malady.” 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

is  for  sale  bv  drugtists  generally,  or  in  casee  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  $5.00  f.  o.  b.  at  the  Springs.  Des¬ 
criptive  pamphUts  sent  rRBB  to  any  address. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 

Park  A  Tilford,  Acker,  Merrall  A  Condit,  Eisner  A  Mendelson  Co.,  Agents,  New  York  City. 


No  Excuse' 
You  Must  Try  It! 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS 

>X>|jr2  CDBNir'I-l  'TTkMir'  Your  Druggist,  must  have  it;  or  else  send  name  and 

1  tlb  vJKtAl  IV/INIL/.  address  to  £  rouetR*  a  co.,  se-ss  H.  WIIIUb  st.,  k.  t. 


WRINGING  DRY 

blmpossible  unleu  your  wringer  hu 

wringer  Insist  on  having  the  WARRANTBD  EOLLS  of  tbe  aMKRI- 
CANWRINaSK  CO.,  tbe  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  Kolls 
In  the  world.  ■I.SOa.OOO  capital.  See  our  name  and  warrant  stamped 
an  rolls.  Bo^’mtuluur  wringer  Informatioa  FRKK.  Addren  M  Cl 


ihambem  buwM,  New  York 


“§weetHo/ae”§oar 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 


WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FOR  $10.00. 

The  Combination  Box  at  retail  would  cost,  gtO.OO  YOU  GET  BOTH 
Either  Premium,  Ditto,  910.00  n4>4/Ynn 

Total.  tae:^  $1U.— 

WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AND  EITHER  PREMIUM  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL,  IF 
SATISFACTORY.  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00  IF  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO 

OUR  ORDER.  The  L^KIN  50AP  MFG*  CO-  BuFFALO.MY 

Our  offer  ftilly  explained  in  The  Evangelist,  September  19. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

NATROLITHIC 

SALT 

Is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  will  prove  most  beneficial  In 

HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION, 

SICK  HEADACHE, 
CASTRO-INTESTINAL  CATARRH, 
GASTRIC  DYSPEPSIA, 

WA^'T  OF  APPETITE, 
RHEUMATIC  AND  GOUTY 
AFFECTIONS, 

CORPULENCE  AND  OBESITY; 
PILES 

AND  OTHER  CONGESTIONS? 

It  will  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and  Is  safe,  certain  and 
harmless  Tr)  it. 

50  Cents  per  Hot* 'e.  A'l  DniintlFtB.  or 

Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  (205)  Washington,  H.  C. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOK 


ALSO  IS  8YEUP. 


Soecialiv  recummendi-d  b\  the  medical  celet>- 
ritles  of  tije  World  lor  sscmtula.  (Tumors,  Kluif't* 
•Cvil),  and  the  early  stHues  ot  Cunsumt  tion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  WeahDe^s,  Ho-'roessot  tl>e  Bio  d.  and  toi 
stlmulaiiiiR  and  regnlatinK  its  ^riod'c  course. 

JVonc  genuine  ut  le>8  signed  *'  BLANCARD." 

E.  Eodqera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Or  8  for  the  painless  extrac- 
tioD  rf  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  RlXTiH  AVfNUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tep 
ter  can  tie  quickly  and  permaueutly  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy, pro- 
duciiig  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

SOr.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  liy  mall. 

JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  it  #0., 

531  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON’T  YOU  «»ANT  TO  HEAR? 

The  AIJRAPHONE  will  help  you  If  you  do.  It  Is  a  recent 
scientific  Invention  which  will  assist  the  hearing  of  any 
one  not  bom  deaf.  Wh'n  In  the  ear  Ills  Invisible,  and  does 
not  cause  the  slightest  di  comfort.  It  Is  to  the  ear  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eye— an  ear  spectacle.  Enclos  •  stamp  fur 
particulars.  Can  be  tested  EKBB  t>F  CHARGE  at  any  of  the 
NEW  YORK  AURAPHONE  CO.’S  Offices:  716  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Bdg.,  Madison  Sq.,  N.  Y.  4.3.7  Phillips  Bdg.,  120  Tre- 
mont  bt,,  Boston,  or  643  Equitable  Building,  Atlanta,  Ua. 

DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  in  volume?  If  so,  I  can  help 
yon.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  10  years.  If  int  rested,  send  self-a  ’dre -sed  .stamp^  envel¬ 
ope  to  Hiss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  Cenireville  iCape  «  od).  Mass. 


Agents.  $75 

(rT  a  WMk.  Rxolusiv*  tcrrltorj.  Tb* 

lUpMDidiWMbFr.WMtaetalltb* 
dUbet  for  B  family  loooe  minute. 
Wathei,  rinaeu  and  dries  ib»-m 
1  wltbont  vetiiDf  tbe  hands.  You 

push  ibe  button,  ihemaoblnedoiS 

I  Britfbf,  polUbed  dUbrn, 

ebaerful  wires.  No  scakli.il 
I  "  ^fiogers.oo*o|ledbandsoreloUtloE. 

broken  dl«hes,oomoas.  Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Cirenlarsfres. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  A:  CO.,  Ctwrk  M,  Celambns.  U. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


LADIES  !  ! 


Uo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  this  *‘Ad”  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^ib.  sample  Best 
■m|ejjp||m  Tea  Imported.  Any  kind)  on  may  re- 
HQjUUtjyiB  lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc  ,  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spicee.  bend  tor  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  . 
P.O.Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


|3URE  Yonr  Corns  In  one  night  with  MrCreedy’s  Corn 
^  Solvent.  No  cure,  money  refunded.  By  mail  30  cents 
Stamps  taken.  Absolutely  harmless. 

MCCREEDY  A  CO.,  Druggists,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION  ^ 


THE  SITE  OF  SIX  BATTLES. 

The  Chickamauga  Park,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
known,  or  the  National  Military  Park,  as  it  is 
offloially  denominated,  marks  the  site  of  a 
series  of  important  and  desperate  engage¬ 
ments.  Six  battles  were  fought  here  or  here¬ 
abouts,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  Orchard  Knob,  Wauhatchie,  and 
Brown’s  Ferry.  Both  armies  were  about  at 
their  best,  composed  of  well-seasoned  veterans, 
and  of  about  the  same  size— 62,000  effective 
men.  About  80,000  men,  in  all,  were  killed 
General  Hindman,  in  his  official  report,  said 
that  he  had  never  known  Confederate  troops 
to  fight  better  than  at  Chickamauga,  nor  Fed 
eral  troops  to  fight  so  well.  The  defeat  of  the 
Federals  in  this  battle,  commanded  by  Rose 
crans;  their  confinement  in  Chattanooga, 
where  they  nearly  starved ;  the  hastening  of 
Grant  to  the  scene  to  take  command ;  and  the 
successful  result  of  his  energetic  measures  in 
the  battles  that  followed,  are  all  told  in  lucid 
and  modest  style  by  Grant  himself  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  his  second  volume. 
These  battles,  as  the  editor  of  The  Sun  says 
(who  was  with  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  and 
whose  despatch  to  Stanton  prevented  the 
evacuation  of  Chattanooga  and  secured  the 
immediate  sending  of  Grant),  have  rightfully 
been  selected  as  a  typical  exhibit  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  of  tbe  Western  armies  when  at 
their  best,  just  as  Gettysburg  has  been  chosen 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  site  of  the  battle 
park  of  the  East.  The  veterans  on  each  side 
who  participated  in  the  battles,  participated 
also,  last  week,  in  the  dedicatory  exercises 
The  speeches  were  eloquent  and  patriotic,  but 
the  speech  by  Governor  Turney  of  Tennessee, 
was  one  that  excited  some  debate.  He  said : 

I  speak  to  all  soldiers  as  comrades.  This  is 
our  common  country.  I  was  on  the  losing 
side.  I  believed  I  was  right.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  one  of  those  excellent  gentlemen,  the 
Governor  of  another  State,  who  said  that 
while  he  thought  we  were  right,  he  would  not 
consent  to  teach  his  children  but  that  we 
were  wrong.  I  stand  before  you  as  one  who 
does  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  his  children, 
and  teach  his  children  (and  I  have  a  goodly 
number  of  them),  that  their  father  is  not  a 
traitor,  that  he  acted  from  an  honest  convic¬ 
tion.  He  felt  it  then,  and  feels  it  now,  and 
expects  to  stick  to  it. 

War  settles  many  things,  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Southern  man,  while  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  result,  can  change  their  convic¬ 
tions  simply  because  thev  were  beaten.  We 
see,  therefore  nothing  in  Governor  Turney’s 
remarks  but  a  frank  statement  of  loyalty,  not 
to  a  lost  cause,  but  to  his  own  convictions. 
A  man  accepis  a  court’s  decree,  or  that  of  a 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  abides  by  it,  but  he 
does  not  necessarily  change  his  views  of  what 
the  decree  should  be.  So  of  war.  Jta  de¬ 
cisions  may  be  final,  but  they  cannot  change 
any  man’s  inward  sense  of  right  and  wrong.” 
—The  Voice. 

Experience  has  proved  that  bread-making 
in  India  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  manage, 
as  the  hop  yeast  will  spoil,  and  “toddy,”  a 
juice  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  is  not  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  The  foreign  residents  in  our  various 
stations,  all  buy  bread  of  Daniel  Piraji,  the 
Christian  baker,  even  the  Maratha,  King 
of  Kolhapur,  sending  a  camel  daily  for  his 
eight  loaves.  Recently  an  order  was  given 
to  stop  the  giving  of  “toddy”  to  the  baker, 
which  is  used  as  yeast  for  the  bread.  This 
order  meant  much  when  one  thinks  of  sud¬ 
denly  being  deprived  of  the  raised  bread  all 
Europeans  are  accustomed  to  eat.  Daniel 
called  on  the  king  and  several  state  officials, 
but  no  one  but  the  king  could  give  the  order 
for  supplying  the  toddy,  as  the  sap  is  from 
trees  owned  by  the  king.  Every  cloud  has  its 
silver  lining,  and  so  the  appeal  Daniel  made 
to  the  king  waa  an  opening  for  tbe  Gospel 
message,  and  as  they  first  asked  what  the 
night  meetings  were  for  in  the  town,  it  gave 
a  fine  opportunity  for  telling  the  old  story  to 
one  who  would  not  willingly  put  himself  where 
he  could  hear  it,  and  Daniel  says  the  “Lord 
strengthened  me,  so  that  without  fear  I  told 
the  good  news.”  After  a  fortnight  of  suspense 
and  also  a  trip  to  another  town  to  renew  bis 
knowledge  of  hop-yeast  bread,  tbe  king  has 
given  an  order  to  again  allow  Daniel  to  have 
“toddy.”— Indian  Notes  for  August. 


thinness 

The  diseases  of  thinness 
are  scrofula  in  children, 
consumption  in  grown 
people,  poverty  of  blood  in 
either.  They  thrive  on 
leanness.  Fat  is  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  them. 
Everybody  knows  cod-liver 
oil  makes  the  healthiest  fat. 

In  Scott*s  Emulsion  of 
cod-liveroil  tlie~taste  is 
hidden,  the  oil  is  digested, 
it  is  ready  to  make  fat. 

When  you  ask  for  Scott’s  Emulsion  and 
your  drufgist  gives  you  a  pocksge  in  a 
saln.on-c(>iore<r  wrapper  with  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  man  and  fish  on  it— you  can 


trust  that  man  I 


50  cents  and  $1.00 

Scott  &  Bowse,  Chemists,  New  York 
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TIMES  IN  100 

/CONSTANTINE’S\ 
I  Pine  Tar  Soap,  I 

’  (PERSIAN  HEALING.)  ’ 


IS  PREFERRED  OVER 
ALL  OTHER  PINE  TAR 
SOAPS  BY  THE  INTEL¬ 
LIGENT  PURCHASER, 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:!::::::ii!iiu;iiiiitn 

1  Resolve  to  purchase  diir-  B 
E  ing  1893  only  Constan-  B 
i  tine's  If  you  wish  the  orig-  [J 
s  inal  and  the  pun-st  soap  of  H 
s  its  kind  for  h-auiifyin  ;  the 
E  skin.  It  i.s  also  a  luxury  B 
S  for  the  ha  h  Try  it.  = 

s  -  DauooisTS.  -  5 
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DEAFNESS 

and  Head  KoIkcii  relieved  by  using 

Wilson's  Common  Sens  t  Ear  Drums. 

New  Hcleiitiilc  Invention,  dlflerent 
from  all  other  devk-es.  Theonlyeata, 
simple,  comrortable  and  Inviaible 
[Ear  Drum  In  the  world.  Hslpx  where 
jmedical  skill  fails.  No  wlieorstrlng 
attnohment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

—  I  SIU  Treat  SIdg.,  Leehvllle,  Ky. 
( llff  Braadway,  Sew  Terk. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  made  $1, <40  clear  money  In  87  days  and  attended  to 
my  household  duties  beeldes,  and  I  think  this  la  doing  aplendid 
for  a  woman  Inexperienced  In  bnslnesg.  Anyone  can  aell  what 
everyone  wants  to  bny,  and  every  family  wants  a  Dish  Washer. 
I  don't  canvass  at  all ;  people  come  or  send  for  the  Washers, 
and  every  Washer  that  goes  ont  sells  two  or  three  more,  as 
they  do  the  work  to  perfection.  Yon  can  wash  sad  dry  the 
dishes  in  two  minutes.  I  am  going  to  devote  my  whoie  Ume  to 
this  holiness  now.  and  I  am  sore  I  can  clear  $6,000  this  year. 
My  Bister  and  brother  have  started  in  tbe  bnslnesa.  and  are  do¬ 
ing  splendid.  Yon  can  get  complete  instructions  and  hundreds 
of  testimonials  by  addressing  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co., 
145  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Station  A,  Plttabnrgb.  Pa.,  and  if  you 
don’t  make  lota  of  money,  It’s  your  own  fault.  MRS.  H. 

LAMPS  VA^lSl^ES 

Too  snoold  wem  thsimprovements  (onr  patents)  InLsmps 

"THE  MILLER”  is  the  best  lamp  made 

Ovr  OP#  bondred  thonaand  hava  basn  aold.  If  not  far 

sale  bjr  joor  dealer,  oome  So  oar  aUm,  or  writ*  for 

catalofue  and  order  bjr  mail. 

Manafaotarera.  lEDWAROmiLLERdCO. 

S8  and  ao  Weat  Broadway,  and  66  Park  Place.  New  York 
13^  For  oo^  weather  bay  a  **  Miller*'  Oil  Heater. 


^SSismuL 

boil  e«ow«U*0W 
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A  Cruise 

Mediterranean 

By  specially  chirterci  steamer  “Friesland”  (7.1*o  tons), 
January  29.  1806,  visitinK  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Malaga, 
Granada.  Alhambia,  Algiers,  Cairo;  lOdavs  in  Palestine. 
Berront.  Epbesus,  Constantinople.  Atbens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  and  np.excnrsious.  fees,  etc.,  included.  OrKtn- 
laed  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark.  ex-U.  s.  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  ticsets  all  lines.  30  parties  ti 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

11  •  Rroatlway,  New  York. 

BOUND  THK  WORLD  P4BTV  NTABTS  OCTOBUR  8. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  knoun  to  science.  Penect 
iiisiue  and  service.  Most  unitorm  climate  in  United 
States,  .send  for  book  and  rate.s. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 
For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

West  Indies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every 
Ten  Days. 


For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &.  CO.,  Agents, 
30  Bboadw.at,  Nrw  York. 
THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  New  York. 


For  the  Winter  go  to 

Bermuda  « 


THE  EVANGEjAST. 


v)ctober  8,  1896. 


ASSIST  YOUR  LUNGS 


IN  THEIR  WORK  OF  OXYGENATING  THE  BLOOD  BY 
PUTTING  THE  BODY  IN  CONDITION  TO  ABSORB 
OXYGEN  FROM  THE  ATMOSPHERE  THROUGH  THE 
PORES  OF  THE  SKIN.  FREELY  OXYGENATED 
BLOOD  MEANS  AN  INCREASE  OF  VITAL  FORCE 
WITH  CONSEQUENT  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  MORBID 
AND  EFFETE  MATTER,  THAT  PRODUCES  AND  SUS¬ 
TAINS  DISEASE.  THE  ELECTROPOISE,  WHICH  IS 

AN  OXYGEN  HOME  REMEDY  WITHOUT 

MEDICINE,  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  FOR  YOU. 

)  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  that  tells. 
•'HOWV”  Elec  rolihralion  Co.,  1188  Broadway,  New 
)  1  ork,  316  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Can  Anything-  ^ 

be  more  Vexatious 


than  not  to  find  a  letter  or  bill 
when  you  want  it  f  By  using  an 


AMBERO  LETTER  FILE 

you  will  always  have  your  office 
papers  at  hand  for  immediate 
reference.  W  rite  for  a  Catalogue 
and  post  yourself. 


IIBERG  FILE  « IKDEX  CO.  ’'ii.'iT.*,,*'”* 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOCA  SPRINGS  N.  Y_ 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  tear.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat,  s  .n- 


$L6oo===HOPE  COTTAGE, 

amir  ja  n.  w  the  former  residence  of  the  late  Pev.  Iliciiard  Knight,  at 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation.  Walter’s  Park,  -  Wemersville,  Pa.  BARNWELL,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

all  the  jear.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat.s.n- 

parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with  In  the  Mo antaius  of  Pennsylvania.  Unly  414  honrs  from  I®  Pine  region.  :I0  Miles  fiom  Aiken.  160  Acres. 

baths.  Dry,  to^c  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis  New  Yoik;  8  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air.  Water.  Has  been  used  as  a  Boarding  house.  I^ice  is  less  than 
Croquet  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all  ...  vu  m  c  p  na.  rut  Air.  era  ci.  ,  , 

health  appliances.  New  Turkish.  Russian  and  Natural  md  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  unequalled),  Cir-  cost  or  improvements. 

Sulphur  Baths  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  culars  ires.  H.  M.  WALTKR,  Secretary.  C.  £.».  OLMSTED  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


What  do  You  Think  of  This! 


Time  speeds  on— before  you  realize  it  Fair  building  exquisitely  engraved  in  the 

Christmas  is  at  hand  and  the  worry  of  bowl,  and  the  handles  are  finely  chased,  show-  ^  received  the  spoons 
selecting  gifts  begins.  An  inexpensive  ing  a  raised  head  of  Christopher  Columbus,  order  for  six  more  sets, 

gift  that  will  give  pleasure  and  be  of  utility  with  the  dates  1493  1893,  and  the  World’s  Fair  the  spoons  as  premium, 

and  at  the  same  time^euggest  appropriateness  is  City.  The  set  is  packed  in  an  elegant  plush 

one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  confronts  lined  case  and  sent  prepaid  for  99  cents, 

us  at  holiday  times.  The  trouble  is  we  put  it  These  spoons  sold  on  the  World’s  Fairgrounds 

off  too  long.  Nothing  seems  to  suggest  itself  for  $9  (H)  a  set. 

as  “just  the  thing.”  and  thus  the 
important  duty  of  selecting  our 

gifts  is  left  till  the  last  minute  \  \ 

and  one  must  then  “take  what^i^ 

souvenir  spoons  are  just  the  thing.  i 

And  as  bridal  or  birthday  gifts  it  ■  I  m  ® 

would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  ^  B  m  B  Jk  » 

another  gift  so  pleasing  to  the  B  *  8  m  n 

donor  at  such  a  small  price.  One  Tr  O  Q  9  0 

Staunton.  Va..  June  27,  ISKI.  K  H  «  Ol  B  I  M 

Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  __  ^ 

OentUmen :  I  received  the  spoons  O.  K.  I  jS^A  mSt  JBf  I 

and  am  more  than  pleased  with  them.  T  /  Jmm  “ 

I  presented  one  set  as  a  bridal  present  /J/W  I 

and  they  attracted  more  attention  and  ^  w  1/ I 

admiration  than  any  of  the  other  pres- 

Inclosed  please  find  postofflee  order  for  Ail  AIM  ^ 

the  amount,  $6.00,  for  which  yon  will  ^  FOR  ALL  OlAs 

please  forward  six  rets  of  your  World’s  Fair  souvenir  OCR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

spoons  and  the  cake  basket  which  yon  offer  as  premium  _  ,  i,.  l  .  ,  .  m 

for  same.  Yours  truly.  be  found  a  few  of  the  many 

(Signed)  Licxis  V.  Caorr.  818  Fayette  St  thousands  of  cordial  letters  we  are  receiving 


Mkridbn,  Miss.,  Aug.  6, 1805. 
(ievtlenifn  :—l  send  inclosed  postoffice  order  for  $7.36, 
for  which  please  send  to  my  address  one 
case  of  vour  silverware,  containing  table¬ 
spoons,  teaspoons  and  butter  plates,  six  of 
each,  ond  butter  knife  snd  sugar  spoon. 

fAlso  six  sets  of  World’s  Fair  rpoons. 

Please  send  a  case  basket  as  premium  for 
tbe  Souvenir  spoons.  I  think  I  can  get 
orders  for  several  cake  baskets  when  1 
have  one  to  show  the  ladies,  aLo  butter 
dishes.  This  is  the  tenth  set  of  spoons 
that  I  have  ordered  of  you.  All  are 
pleased  with  them.  Please  address 

Mrs.  Frank  Meyers,  843  41st  Ave. 

Tom's  Creek.  P.  U.,  McDowell,  Co., 
July  8, 1895. 

Gentlemen Tbe  half-dozen  souvenir 
spoons  came  safely  and  I  am  pleased  with 
tnem.  Uespectfnlly. 

Jas.  Harvey  Grebnleav. 

Fort  Morgan,  Col.,  July  8,  1896. 
Iwl  Gentlemen;—!  received  your  card  this 

R  w  morning  in  regard  to  the  spoons  sent  us. 

|a|||a|»|||u  The  spoons  came  all  right  and  we  were 
UKMCKLT  pleased  with  them.  Mrs.  Feckner 

Ain  RAIk  shuwM  them  to  a  few  of  her  Udy  ^rlends. 
ULII  vUlv  and  all  wanted  them  but -t’ did  not  feel  as 
though  they  could  take  them. 

■■  00  Yours  truly.  Rev.  H.  U.  Secknnr. 

SCMMART. 

|1V  M  I  If  the  reader  will  glance  over  the 
||0  0H  “Description  of  the  Souvenir 
Spoons”  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  genuine  bargain  that  is  offered. 

Tbe  aix  spoons  in  plush  lined  case  will  be  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  99  cents  by  P.  O.  or  ex¬ 
press  money  order.  Do  not  send  individual 
checks  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  the 
monej^Rill  be  refunded.  No  goods  sent  G.O.D. 

Address  order  plainly. 

Leonard  Mfo.  Co., 

153-158  Michigan  Avenue,  O.  M.,  Chicago. 
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